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RF CHAPTER I- 
a= Won y 
“ Yea, if I could, would I have you see 
My very love of you filling me, : 
And know my soul to the quick, as I kapw 
The likeness and look of your throat and hair.” 


i SWINBURNE. 


_ Justice, the power of money, family opposition or 
~ approval had all ceased to matter to Elizabeth the 
~ moment she had seen Jaime. . j 

= e Only Jaime had mattered. l 
~ — With that charity which does not always charac- 
_ terize the dealings of Providence, Elizabeth had been 
~ allowed to waken in Jaime a love which equalled her 
- own, which went beyond it in some ways, as a man’s 
- Jove in its entirety generally does surpass a woman’s. 
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Elizabeth was early at the trysting place, but Jaime 


~ was earlier; he had been waiting nearly an hour, so 
~- his youth may be inferred ; as a matter of fact he was 
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é ; “Yes, I do— me 
4 >.” Say it then” ae ie 
£ “I love you,” she whispered. agri ieee cee 
2a “T can’t hear!” ees ee 
a l He bent his dark head to hers, his eyes were - 
E laughing, ue as 


“Oh, Jaime, you can.” : ‘ 
it’s been a year of English Sundays since I saw you. 
How soon can-ave be married? ” eae ue 
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( _ “Yes, I can—but never enough though. Elizabeth, 3 


|” They had reached their field, it had spread a jewelled _ 


Elm tree. ' 


“to be in town, Elizabeth had to be at the Abbey, ~~ 
“So we must have a tryst,” Jaime had said; “one 
_ for wet, one for fine.” - (eee 

A room in a cottage did for “ wet,” ihe field was an 
_ ideal place for “fine.” 


~ ~ deck chair, knelt before her, took off her hat, and put 
T -his arms round her with a big sigh of content, ` 
__ He had turned a little, and “Elizabeth could look 
- down at his dark head resting against her breast. _ 
= That unnameable stirring of the heart which is near 
_ to anguish and yet infinitely sweet, a stirring which 
holds in its depths mother love, lover’s love, tenderness. 
_ divine, and yet flame-like passion too, “possessed 
Elizabeth now as she gazed at Jaime’s bent head. 


i 

j carpet for them, kingcups flared goldenly against the 
_ silver background of cow parsley, there was the sound — 

“and scent of summer in the sweet warm air. - Two 
_ gaily striped deck chairs and a rug stood beneath the — 


The field game had been Jaime’s invention 3 he had 


_ Jaime placed Elizabeth into the scarlet and white. , 


As if he felt her look, he stirred, moved swiftly, and _ 


lifted his face. — sete -HAS 
“ All this———” he said incoherently, his face a little 


white, “this beautifulness—and being alone together, — 


and you loving me——” ta “ahs 
__ He buried his face against her throat, inarticulate at 
the perfection of life and its loveliest gift, the sheer 
wild wonder of it all. Se ee eee 


On the road a wagon passed creakingly and a little 


ws 


_ Swirl of white dust drifted lazily over the thick hed 
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t: o rest upon oe Saent Paa ‘the Se 
very still after it had passed. s 
said at last, swiftly continuing his own a 


i You see, Belovedest, it’s so senseless, so—how ‘3 
do you bay ‘when you mean useless, too? Futile? 
ll, it is futile, and all other things that mean that, 
í us to stay apart. We cannot. So when will you ye 
marry me?” 
- He drew out a little calendar. Be 
_ “To-morrow will be Thursday. If I get ‘he licata * 
_then—I have saved up, at least I won some at cards, © 
oo—if I got the licence then and you came to town on- 
aturday we could be married, and we could come to | 
-the cottage for our honeymoon. I can get a week— T 
and that is because you are so beautiful, D’Agaymar ~ 
cannot resist you! Saturday, then, Beautiful. a wg 
` He slipped the little calendar back in his pocket- | 
‘book, and kissed Eliza ibeth’s hands from the wrist to — 
each ‘finger-tip. i 4 
“Jaime,” Elizabeth said very low, “I haven’t any 
money ; I won’t have any.’ | 
e “That is how it should be,” Jaime said seriously; — 
“I have two hundred a year, and of course old Ysabel} _ 


a 


d will. cook for us.’ 


y “Then we’ll live in your rooms?” Elizabeth ached 
_ in the same small voice. 
©. | He glanced up at her quickly for one second; there 
"was bitter suspicion in his magnificent young eyes, 
_ then it died. | 
1 “I thought,” he said, “ but for a moment only, that- 
Be  —that -you meant you were disgusted; then I remem- 
_ bered all your love and knew I had been base.” 
Elizabeth gave his. thick hair a vicious little tweak; 
_ vivid rose colour ran like a lovely wave over her throat 
C faces 
= “You believed I was hanging back, that I was Afraid : 
of being poor, that I don’t love you enough, ” she said 
-tempestuously ; “well, then you are wrong, and I do, | 
I do, ‘do you. hear? All I was worried about was 
because I haven’t anything and I’m not clever at doing 
: without 1 But I will learn, and you ares’t either much, 


ra are vane ‘she pee with th 
$. : subtlety which women use to n 
* are, as it were, the ee in pio 
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a MT suppose Pm not, i aie ead ei: = it trite 
him that his affection for cigarettes, for. ties and — 
y tennis at Queen’s Club were dosobiedly hordu 
# “wastes. << 

* “We shall fit j in all Acie ” he eid, forgetting all 
* about the inelasticity of two hundred pounds because — 
_ the sunlight had pierced a way through the trees and 
lay like a crown upon Elizabeth’s hair. 

They made. tea together happily, and the little fire 

- of twigs*smelt delicious; Jaime-drew chocolates ine 
; his pocket, only Slightly damaged by Elizabeth’s 3 
_ embrace, and Elizabeth had the buns. ` <, 
2 oe = week to-day we'll be married!” Jaime said, 
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a hea he leant up and luah at Elizabeth, -and sler 


“You Beautiful I he said ei eed his gaze. a- 


E little reverent. "ee 
ee wes V. 1: t t ath r 33 
b says you are very, pleasan o e eye! 
? Elizabeth stated. Se 


- Jaime laughed and knelt before the fire again; ee 3 
so splendid a person he had singularly little conceit; 
~ yet, since he was no fool, he certainly knew that his 
- ooks had won much for him that otherwise he would 
never have enjoyed. Fa 

-He had come to England five years previously to Ş 
go to Oxford, and during his first year his father had a 
died. An enormous business failure had caused his 
death ; it cased Jaime’s retirement from Balliol like- 
. wise, and his instant search for work. The Brazilian 
_ Consulate had taken him in; he was a very lonely young — 
“indeed, so lonely that he sold his tie pin and sent 
for his old nurse. 

She came to London much in the spirit in hin 
those whose heads cannot stand heights cross a. sus- 
pension bridge. Its effect on her was rather Similar. s 

Snt takes me here,” she said in her deep voice to EP 
É.: S: 
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pressed against ‘the vast apila. : 
od, what a pit of a city!” | $ 
nt was the first happy thing in Jaime’s - 
se is father’s death; he piloted her about- 

1g with saaghter, enjoribg himself hugely, and — 


-TE i liked she might have worn a cheap- 
er’s. entire stock for ornament; Jaime loved her, ` 
ae ne word “common” as applied to her he would 
have resented with violence. If Ysabel chose to prefer 
vivid and contrasting colours for her blouse and skirt," 
why should she not? To him her shrewd, old black eyes” 
were as kindly above a yellow blouse and ‘maroon skirt 
as the neat black serge and linen collar. of the sedate: 
- domestic. 

- She kissed him good night and good morning as a x 


> matter of course, and would have worked her pfngers 


‘to the bone for his sake. 
_ As it-was, though Jaime was not aware of this, she 
took no salary ; ; he gave her a fixed sum each week, and 
out of it Ysabel was supposed to deduct her wages; 
_ they went, nearly every penny of them, in the meals- 
$ which helped to make Jaime the fine athlete he was. 
Privately, old Ysabel considered his passion for 
swimming and tennis, his practice run in the early 
= morning, a form of unhygienic-madness; but if her 
darling chose to pursue this course, his discipleship - 
conferred upon these amazing and uncomfortable in- 
_ discretions their only excuse for existence in Ysabel’s 
eyes. 
: ; When Jaime brought home a cup and placed, it 
proudly on his mantelpiece, Ysabel would congratulate 
him “hypocritically, unwishful to damp his: pleasure; 
but in her secret mind she summed up the winners and 
- givers of cups as futile wasters. E 
“For who would not run if they had topless 
- crippled or permanently disabled?” she gued. 
‘Naturally, all who could would. Therefore, why make 
an unnecessary work of it, at times when it isn’t 
needed, ” 
IES E Jaime had“ gone, after the manner of his kind 
in Biss to ae music-halls and dances, if he had 
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aA the fair or frail, Ysabel might have leci 
* but she would have understood. —_ MEER 
_ But Jaime was of the new order, and even Ysabel = 
conceded, if his senseless amusements did nothing else, _ 
Di 1¢y helped to make him the clean-limbed, pleasant type. 
he was. ‘ 


~ He was bound to be a little deified—he was so 
` alive, so very good to look upon, so gay in life. et aad 
_. He had the true Brazilian black hair, thick and 

_ smooth and shining, and entirely free from brilliantine 
Or any other toilet product; his eyes were blue-grey, | 
3 the whites almost blue too, in their clearness, and he 
E had very thick, black lashes, and his teeth were ex- 

~ cellent, and his smile infectious. He was neither — 
brilliant nor a fool, but comfortably between, and he © 
had: probably neither done a rotten thing nor thought — 
‘one in his life. A pee: Sit 
__ He had done many foolishnesses and was sorry for 


< 


them, but not ashamed. a ie A 
»  — Lastly, he was straight, and if women kissed him, | 
© contrary to custom and in direct agreement with the. 
adage, he never told. ES 2 | 
_ This isa greater virtue than it sounds; it has, at® 
any rate, if it does not rank amongst the most salient, — 
the value of rarity ! } e 
Jaime lived in his three rooms in perfect content- 
ment; the Brazilian temperament is not introspective, 
and it is curiously direct and simple towards every- 
_ day facts, a result perhaps of the incredibly swift ise: 
~ and often as summary decline of fortune which isa- 
_ characteristic of a young and intensely productive — 
i republic. ; i pr 
~ į The sunshine of his land had infused its care-free 
= warmth into his blood y he did not trouble about life; — 
- he found it good and that was enough, and that his 
- conception of “good” consisted in feeling fit, having 
afew friends, a reof over his head, and one old woman’s 
_ love, speaks well for him. j è ; 
 _ Ysabel accepted life in the same happy-go-lucky — 
| Spirit, save that the pronounced flavour she preferred — 
_ for it was a religious one, and Jaime’s that of sport. ~ 
c _. To Ysabel the “Pro.” in Kensington High Street, 


meine 
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gee ee 
Me: ae, 


"were London’ S Scat vitin 
; there she was at home; there that “ nostalgia 
bee i shout which she never spoke to Jaime, was — 
to rest for a while; there she found happiness. __ 
Religion to her was not a special thing, as so many. 
ek Een: ani it; „neither was it exactly a pits a 


a et whither he had been taken b de Ga 
young Frenchman who was in the Corps Diplo- 
matique, and who was shortly leaving for Rio de- 
pare. His father had known Jaime’s in Paris. 
~ Jaime usually played tennis in humbler places; the — 
_ subscription alone at Ranelagh, even if he had been — 
_ put up for election, would have meant more than a 
-month’s pay; but he enjoyed playing on the pe 
court immensely, and Ysabel had laid out his most 
expensive flannels and assisted him to tie his old — 
: ‘Balliol colours. ’ 
_. He was presented to Elizabeth by de Grie, who told 5 
Jaime he considered her lovely, but not intriguante. 
= “Too young, my dear; too young!” he said with 
e world-weary wisdom of twenty-five. 
_ “Who—where?” Jaime asked absently, his eyes 
fi ed on a famous player. 
_ “Miss Vivian, the fair girl over there. That is not 
her mother, but her elder sister, Miss Veronica Vivian, 
side her. Her father is that tall stick who looks 
-like a nobleman playing, his part. But he is the real 
thing—and enormously wealthy.” 
De Grie had a way of halting in his words, clip- 
ping off -a--sentence, then adding one after a brief . 
rh which really was a corollary. 
~- He went on talking of Miss Vivian; he knew all 
the history of the elder Miss Vivian’s unfortunate love 
affair, the maiden names of Lord Clarchaven’s wives, 


oe histories too; he would be, in later life, one of 
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# those social props of the tea-table and smoke-room 

J conversations; a sort of walking-Debrett-and-police- 
~ court-column combined, who knows everyone, and why _ 


ee ‘they are, who they are. 


E Jaime heard a name at intervals; he did not heed; _ 
` the simply looked at Elizabeth, and from that first look 
%® he loved her. s i SE x 
# - Only poets are supposed to be sufficiently credulous ' 
& to believe in love at first sight, and fantastie faith — 
* in things romantic is considered to be part of their 
= stock-in-trade; yet the most hardened cynic need not 
Í scoff at this derided possibility, for what is the desire - 
» to see someone again, to know them, save the starting 
- point of love with countless people? 

Jaime did not say to himself aloud, fervently, “It 
is she!” nor “I love her!” neither did he break into — 
a panegyric of praise. , ee 
‘Instead, he was oddly silent for so young.a being, 
and even to himself he only said rather amazedly : 

. “How beautiful she is.” : 
- He went across with dé Grie and was duly pre- 
sented, and presently found himself standing beside, 
> Elizabeth near the water-lily pond. Me. 
1 ` They had both glanced at one another rather often 
~ with quick stolen glances of stirred interest. i 
-~ > Jaime pointed out the loveliness of the lilies, half - 
asleep in their gorgeous afternoon ‘sunshine beauty,- 
true exponents of the toil-less league. ; 
Elizabeth and he had very little to say to one — 
another. They wandered in the gardens together, ~ 
and it was only when it was time for Elizabeth to go — 
- that Jaime lost his absorption. | -TM 
= Panic seized him; she was going; soon she would ` 
| have gone and all the place be empty; for an instant ~ 
he had a fleeting feeling all the world would be void. 
= He laid his hand on the carriage door and looked 
_ directly into her eyes. ; l “a 


s 


| “Idon’t know where—I mean I may call; you will f 


í det nfe?” a 
. . It was Veronica who made the courteous rejoinder. ~ 
The carriage rolled away a moment later, and 
Veronica said to Elizabeth : ; 
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nt suppose he is with deri, What 1s hi 
~ “Jaime Castell.” : 


At that moment de Grie was asking Jaime what 


tinctly conscious that he suddenly disliked de Grie. 


his afternoon’s pleasure, walked off down the long 
drive and out into Hammersmith Road, where he 
=- took a bus home. 


E f one of the little houses which hide so discreetly 
4 4 from the blare and publicity of the high road. 
-= Ysabel had fixed window boxes, and a canary sang 

_ piercingly, but well-meaningly, in her own room. 

_ Jaime’s sitting-room was narrow and long; it had 
a floor which he had stained, only including the skirting 
- board in his scheme of decoration at intervals, one or 
| two rugs, two enormous easy chairs, cream walls, and 
' ą bookshelf all round the room. Ysabel had placed a 
` statue of the Virgin and another of St. Anthony on the 
mantelpiece, and between them Jaime’s silver cups 
Fa gleamed and his old college shield stood. 

The bookshelf held photographs, as well as books 
and pipes galore; Jaime’s literary taste was catholic ; 
- jt embraced much French literature from Balzac, Zola, 
' Flaubert, Ronsard, to “ Willy,” Rostand, and France, 


of all ages and political writers. 

~ He sat down in the largest easy chair now, lit his 
_ pipe and called to Ysabel, omg 

= She came at once, a very large, kindly looking 
old woman with iron-grey hair under a gorgeous silk 
- handkerchief tied about her head, and black eyes which 
were both shrewd and innocent. | 
''“The bath is ready,” she said. 

“Yes, I know, but it doesn’t matter,” Jaime said, 
and Ysabel stared unbelievingly. . 

! “Vou are not ill?” she queried anxiously. 

-He shook ‘his head. 


extraordinarily good-looking young’ — 


e thought of la petite Vivian, and Jaime was dis- 


e said more stiffly than he knew, “Miss Vivian 
ig very beautiful,” and after perfunctory thanks for- 


“Home” was in Brompton Square; the top half. 


_ and less English, mainly chosen from sporting novelists — 


ee pega Sate be: 


“Tell me then the worst,” she . tragically ; 
I had the intuition at vespers yesterday, the ghost 


across the grave, the goose flesh, the forewarning of 


the evil eye. ‘Something,’ I said, ‘ will iis ad at: 


has. What is it?” 


= : 
IN 


“Nothing has happened, Jaime said slowly. L rote | 


Ysabel said darkly : ie ot 
“Secrecy too! I am not to be trusted ! No matter. 


It is a cross to be borne!” 


Jaime grinned at her jo he said swiftly, : 


speaking their own tongue : 


“But there is really. nothing. I went with Mon- - 


sieur de Grie tø play tennis, and we met some ote 


amongst others a Miss Vivian, and she—she was ver 


| beautiful. 4a 


-Ysabel-made a noise between a snort and a laugh ; 
her strong white teeth gleamed in her dark old face. 
“Itis love,” said she with satisfaction. 


Jaime roared with laughter; it was the first time T 


- had definitely “felt” the word in regard to Elizabeth, 


but it did not seem incongruous, and deep within his 
soul he knew, even then, that he accepted it. 
He had to answer a torrent of questions from 


Ysabel: was the lady beautiful, but of course she was? 


“If not, it will not do,” Ysabel said frankly; “a 


She quoted a Brazilian proverb about. t jealous wives 


with unction. 2 


| husband like you and a plain wife! It would be fyi i 
Ing in the face of Providence, and -she at all other 


women’s faces better looking.” 


. The queer gloom which had “settled on Jaimes ; 


spirits was dissipated by her criticism ; he described 
El®abeth as faithfully as he could. = 

“Like a saint, like a saint!” cried Ysabel, Aae 
and white—the image of a blessed saint.” 

“ Blessed human,” Jaime grunted, 


He called the next day, which was Sunday, at the ee 


big house in Mount Street. 

Its quiet splendour did not daunt hun, nor the eae 
decorum of its staff distress ee he knew no self- 
consciousness, and therefore missed kalf- the Seg kiez 
worries sy life. 


ey 
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2 b of my was asian by the oem ee 
_thronged drawing-room and nowhere visible 
lizabeth’s golden head. a K: 
- He bowed over Veronica’s hand, and managed to 
stay near her just long enough to learn from another 
anxious inquirer’s demand that Elizabeth was “out.” 
~ Jaime imitated her example in the briefest time, 
"courtesy permitted. 2 
i. ~ He met her in the Park, and this time they talked 
_ as if they had known one another for years... xm 
_ They sat on the little green chairs beneath the —_ 
. whispering chestnut trees, and it struck seven before | 
ag either of them realized that any time had sped.  , 
must fly,” Elizabeth sald; “we are dining out.” 
Jaime flew withsher in a hansom, and it was not 
the urgency of Elizabeth’s dinner invitation, the fact 
` that she was so late, which held them silent ` now ;_ 
| it -was ‘because Jaime’s shoulder just touched Eliza- 
_ beth’s muslin sleeve and he looked and looked at her 
‘ rose-petal face. . 
He took her hand in both his to help her down; 
he refused to release her glance, it clung to his; 
_Plizabeth’s eyes were very wide, starry between their 
black lashes. 
“I must see you again,” he said hoarsely ;- “you 
know I must. When can I?” 
‘He looked so appealing, his tanned face was a 
DE little pale, and the hands which held Elizabeth’s shook. 
_ The instilled convention of years, the absurd “ proper” 
P little theories about maidenly withheldness, decorum, 
t were scattered for ever a the imperiousness of that 
7, pyestion. 
eo- - “To-morrow,” said "Rlizabethi, trembling too. 
9 “Please | come.’ 
«She escaped him then, and Jaime walked away in 
-the glades of Paradise, to be recalled from them by a 
singularly declamatory cabman who hailed him as a 
- swindler and cursed him for a thief. ý 
=~ — Elizabeth and Jaime became engaged just a week 
later; the interval had seemed to Jaime like a year, 
° He had seen Elizabeth on the Monday; by Thurs- 
ae day he Jag been forbidden the house by a frizidly 
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he not panded tines so “im impossible” as" È 
unworthy to arouse this force of Teig: i 

Elizabeth had confessed she cared for Jaime q 
openly, which showed how much she cared since s 
could throw overboard in so*brief a time all the teach- 
ings, warnings, worldliness with which she had been’ 
deluged by teachers, relatives, circumstances, and up 
bringing, - Eee 

“If he is nobody,” she flashed at her fathers E he 
is a darling. That is-enough for me.’” — 

Veronica argued and pleaded ; she was genuinely 
dumbfounded, amazingly distressed. 

She fought against Jaime with nae weapon Sf: her 
love for Elizabeth, Elizabeth’s for her, and found 


them reeds which broke into fragments apse. 


Jaime’s lightest word. 
It was impossible to chain up Elizabeth, equally 
impossible to follow her an the street; but the pressure 


_ brought to bear would have made things hard for any 


beings to endure, save lovers. 
-Elizabeth’s letters were confiscated, and if she. 
wished to see Jaime it had to be out of Boers, i 
Hyde Park became their love land, and it was there 
beneath a May tree in full bloom that Jaime first kissed 


$ 
ay by a 


_ Elizabeth. 


“Now you belong to me for ever,” he said un- ; 


| steadily, his eyes gazing deep into hers. 


“I know,” she whispered back, Be z , 
That was their betrothał. ae 
Jaime put his mother’s ring on Elizabeth’s Gages 
she had died when he had-been five, and it had been — 
the only thing he had saved from the wreck of the sale — 
after his father’ s death; it was a ring of diamonds, — 
beautiful and white, as pure Brazilian stones can be, = 
and it had been wrought by a master craftsman long, 
long before; the design was a crown above a heart. __ 
‘Tt had been made two hundred years earlier for 
an ancestress of Jaime’ s, who had died before herz 


marriage. 


It shone like white fire in the sunset. | = 
“Only you—only you—there is only “hes in all the 


one ever counting else.” . Base 
ook her home and insisted on seeing Lord 
aven, and told him of the engagement. 
Clarehaven rang for him to be shown out, and 


dure which caused Ysabel to say things, merci- 
ully in her own tongue, which should, if only by their 
icious consonants, have blasted him. 


and waited in the road until Elizabeth drove out. 


thought she looked like an angel dressed by Kate 
Greenaway,,in her flowered dress and shady hat. 


mour of real love, first love, dearest love of all, went 
home and stated this fact serenely, i 
Her father stated with serenity, but bitterness, that 
he should go penniless to her “clerk.” 

_ Veronica, all her heart applauding Elizabeth’s 


= ges 


“Wait 


as a wedding day, and Elizabeth’s instant approval. 


_ “White,” he said instantly ; “you look like all the 
oveliness God ever meant to make, in white.” 
“Who'll be at the wedding?” Elizabeth. further 
“inquired. “Shall I ask V.2” © ) 
“Rather,” said Jaime; “but she won’t come. She’ll 
"want to, but she’ll be torn by a sense of loyalty. She 
-is a dear, your sister. Ysabel must come,” he added. 
-~ “I want to meet her.” 
“She’s cleaning out and cleaning out. I told her 


E we'd probably be married soon.” 


m 
Vor 


‘consent! I think I spoil you dreadfully !” 


a 


s 


3 ercely; “these crowds— | 

st, don’t count. There is only you and © 

xe world in this hour. Love makes people — 
is what is meant by. ‘ oneness ’—you and . 


_ Jaime only laughed, and went down to Chichester — 


- “The conceit of you, to make so sure I would 


zabeth to the Abbey on the following day, a 


s 


a! 
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- He had never seen her in country clothes, and he a 


= He told her that they must be married at once, and È 
_ Elizabeth, now panoplied in the golden, invulnerable — 


courage, tried to argue with her, begged her to ; 
The result “was Jaime’s definite choice of Saturday © : 


= “What shall I wear?” she asked him, pulling clover 


e Yes, I kaSe. ” e 
to be spoilt; sit bucks dhem eo e o i oT 
vi She slid white fingers - rogh his vee? 
“What a mat! “What does it look like ruff 
He ruffled it all over his head neti s je 
| “That’s what I look like in the, morning,” he te 
ee er. SX 
i He twisted round suddenly and lay before her, | 
face propped on his hands, his gaze upturned to her; 
he looked very young at that moment, and solemn and 
clear-eyed. . 
“Think!” he saide’ “I shall be wie to tke all 

» that golden sweetness down and wind it round yaur 
E throat—after Saturday.” 

= They looked at one another very direct without 
ection or fear, or even wonder, and the scent of the — 
clover drifted over them like a blessing. eSa s 
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and Ysabel wept unrestrainedly throughout the short 
ceremony. ; 


that from the wedding day he ceased to “know ” Eliza- 

beth financially, paternally, and socially. 

‘e Veronica had pleaded in vain for a continuance 

pf the allowance which would mean the difference to 

Elizabeth between enjoying life and “getting through” 

_ it; last of all, she had appealed to her father’s love 
for Elizabeth. ; 


distinguishes those about to enjoy the employment of 
the chastening process as they conceive the Almighty 
vould have arranged it had He consulted them; a 
voice which holds within its-depths a certain, perhaps 
unconscious, yet eager cruelty audible only to the heart 
_ which lovés the speaker, and because it loves, can 
~ understand through pity... am 

- “Jt is because I love Elizabeth,” Lord Clarehaven 
repeated, “that I intend to do all within my power to 
save her from herself, this insensate folly, this de- 
_. plorable marriage. I have, therefore, decided definitely 
to refwse her any help until, of her own free will, she 
acknowledges her union with this Brazilian clerk to be 
a failure. On that day she may return to her home as 

tC? 15 - ei 


“It is because I love her,” Lord Clarehaven had. 
interpolated in that voice of meagre intrepidity which — 


> CHAPTER II i 

“© Heart of my Heart, we cannot die! | 
ss Love triumphant in flower and tree, 
=- Every life that laughs at the sky ; 
«Tells us nothing can cease to be: 
One, we are one with a song to-day, á 
=~ One with the clover that scents the wold, > En 
= One with the Unknown, jar away, z 
= One with the stars, when earth grows old.” tee 
as ALFRED NOYES, 


-Tury were married by an austere-eyed young priest, J S 


WE 
_ Lord Clarehaven was not present; he had intimated 


-© my daughter. Further, let me say at bs that get: 
= you contemplate minimizing the effect I wish my action 
to have, by contributing to your sister’s income out of 


a 
3 
; 


your allowance, I shall be obliged to withdraw’ that 
also.” 

Sudden fire had burnt in. Veronica's. thin, distins 
guished face. 

“This fs unworthy,” she said tremilously.~ ‘ 

“I regret that you should think aa" her father 
returned frigidly. 


But Veronica did dare to help nevertheless, and 


went ghabby for her daring, a fact which Lord Clare- 


haven may have noticed, or perhaps a shrewd suspicion ~ 


. (for even the noblest may suspect, though they will 
~ not sink to search for proof) that Veronica might be 
-. showing “weakness” to her sister made him suddenly 
' decide to travel for a-year. Veronica kissed Elizabeth 
~ good-bye, and was told, oh, irony of love! as a good- 


bye “blessing,” the sweetest secret in the world. 
She reached England, after all, too late to share the 


4 _ first fulfilment of the sweetness, ‘for Elizabeth’ s baby 


' girl was born in November. 

She came into a drab world of fog lit by a feeble 
gas glimmer, and at the.foot of the white bed a young 
‘man knelt in speechless supplication, whilst on it 
Elizabeth lay like a little grey ghost of herself ; even Mio 
gold of her hair was dulled by pain. 

Jaime knew she would die; he had known iť all 
through that ghastly tortured night, but he had tried 
to believe love could hold her back; but love’s strength 
was fading; he could no longer “will” as he had willed 
before ; his mind seemed a burning emptiness. 


The doctor touched his shoulder; he was sorry for p 
this boy with the tormented eyes and ‘dark bitten lips. 
“Will. you go to my surgery and fetch ‘some 


oxygen?” he said gently. .““ You know the way.’ 
Jaime stumbled to his unsteady feet. a Š 
“Yes, PH go.” - 
He slid from the room without a sound, but 


Elizabeth séemed to know he had Jeft her; one tear | 


crept beneath her lashes. 
adhe doctor held her hand-in his own warm, quick 


kas 


accustomed though he was to tragedies, he had n 
felt quite so sorry for anyone as he had felt throug 

that long night for Jaime, as he felt now when he’ 

_ regretfully realized that he could do no more. He had 

_ only asked Jaime to fetch the oxygen in order to make 

shim leave his sorrow for a little time. 

_ Qld Ysabel, haggard and sharp-faced, watched, the 

baby in her arms. 
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glow, was faintly scented with lavender and the 


His only glance was for the bed. 


She crouched “beside the fire and crooned as she 
rocked. The room, lit by a leaping gold and scarlet — 


SẸ knew alll oal thë runaway marriage ; but, nt 


| fragrance of delicate powder. l 
p Below, in the little hall Jaime coughed; he ade 
* returned. 

hs The doctor listened to the cough and his eyes looked — 
angry and distressed; it.went on weakly but per- 
A sistently. It seemed a long time befote it really. 
__. stopped, and then there came another pause and at- 
= — last Jaime entered/ 


He knelt down beside it again and drew one of 


‘the golden plaits towards him and-laid his cheék 


against it. 
The doctor looked sharply at his face; its closed 


eyes seemed to express a strange effect of peace; its 77 


whiteness gave it a carven waxenness. 


D The light was coming through the slits in the 


Venetian blind, outside the fog was lifting, and the 
=- sun hung like a crimson fruit against the dense frost- 
=- covered foliage of sky. 
a The usual waking sounds came bce the little 
_ street; the sharp knock of the postman, the rattle of a 
T stray cart, in the main road the traffic began to 
thunder past again; everything released from rest 
stirred again to new activity. 

Elizabeth opened her eyes. / 

“Jaime,” she whispered. 

He lifted his head in a second. 

“Pm here, Beautiful.” 

He caught her frail hands. 

“ — nice as we thought it would be? a 
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4 “Nicer,” Jaime stammered, 
E f | Is it like you? 7s , ee 
ee. “Ves.” nee ae 

= T? m glad. 39 : 2 woe 
: He pressed closer to the bea : ee 
» “Darling, are you in pain?” le 
- “Not a bit; but I feel so queer, so sort of tra 
Æ Don’t whisper; speak as usual. I’d rather.” A 
% He had spoken gently but clearly; he raised i 
voice. now and he said “Yes.” 
as “Kiss me, Jaime, very tight, so as to make me feel 
F -near to things somehow.” TAN 
= He looked at the doctor, who nodded, and ‘ie 
he raised himself and sat on the edge of the white 
_-bed and took Elizabeth into his arms. Reet 
= “Talk—sweet things—like you always do betas 
we go to sleep,” Elizabeth whispered. 

_ Her voiée was growing weaker still. A 
He tried to speak and could not; his dry lips 

_ worked. 

‘We've never really quarrelled, have we?” Eliza- 
beth said; “there was that time Carnieu would tr 

to make love to me at the Warwicks’ house party 
and you said—you | said I flirted. But the making up 
_ was darling, wasn’t it? you said it was worth while 

= quar——” 

> Her voice trailed off, then sounded again: 
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“Didn’t you, Jaime? SEA Poe. 
= “Yes,” he said stonily. 
<r Your—you—you seem different. = , 
e ‘He caught her wildly close, burying hie face 


against her throat; she smiled above his bent head, 
her hands fluttered for one instant. over it asif to n 
press it closer, and in that smile she died. tei ; 
=. But Jaime did not know, he would not; he ikea 
~ her to him, the love words poured from him now in - 
a burning stream: she was his “loveliest,” his own, 
~ his Flame Love, the blood of his soul; be seemed to 
chant a hymn of praise of her; then his voice sank _ 
to a whisper; he spoke in his own tongue, his lips E 
against the soft, golden head. i D 

The doctor bent over him, _ n -o 


; “Castell —C astell,’ ” he Tery gely trying to force — 
pen his clasping mire: 
Jaime did not hear or heed him. 

His too brilliant eyes were fastened on a spear of 


A gold which had pierced the gloom: 


je: : 


“Tt is the sun,” he said in a hoarse voice; “let ins A 
4 the light, she always loved it.” 


The nurse pulled up the blind and the sunshine 
poured in like some great golden ‘wave, ?* 

“Now open the window, can’t you, so that she can 
- breathe,” Jaime ordered in ‘the same metallic voice. 

‘The keen morning air seemed to rush in. Jaime’s 


face quivered, he began to cough, he was forced to. ~ 


_ free one hand, he drew a handkerchief from his sleeve 
and it had stains on it. He saw them and laughed 
in his coughing; went on laughing brokenly whilst 
his life-bload ran between his lips. 

“The nurse-and doctor worked distractedly; the 
_ doctor muttered disgustedly : 

“Sending him ouf—never knew—guessed 

- Jaime spoke weakly : 

“Awf’ly glad you did.” 
-. He turned his spent face towards Elizabeth: and let 
his head settle down against her still heart. 

“We've had such a—such a r-ripping time,” he 
whispered happily—he had never quite conquered the 


7 English “r”—“haven’t we, Beautiful ; and the end 


—together is—is the best of all.” 
He put a tired arm across her and slept beside her. 


Cp * * * * 


Veronica came a weel later, and into her arms 


Ysabel put a little bundle. 


“She was christened yesterday,” she said dully. 


= “I dared not wait. Father Riocardi has called her 
: Annunziata.” 


CHAPTER I 
“ Öne forces in a happy hour all 


E bassed in an attic! %— FANS ANDERSEN, 


about twenty y 


This should have happened 
of novel had 


_.. two events, her ever having married; but he could no 
__ forgive her remaining: happy, remaining devoted te 
= Jame, dying devoted to him, and 


al to unbend one inc 
o : from his former attıtude with regard to Elizabeth an 
a all connected with her. 2 Be 
T He could have forgiven Elizabeth having: a bab: 
-i + and dying; even have forgiven, in the light of thes. 
| 


ing, excellently ex- 
d, the eminently 


finest 
i salve for wounded self-conceit, 


Lord Clarehaven, in moments of 
ness, had looked forward t 


nappy ; in fact it had almost amounted to a : 
20 2 


settled one hundred pounds a year on i 


_,_¥sabel snorted; Veronica’s heart burnt anew with 
_ painful disgust; Annunziata, who after all was most — 
concerned, clucked with amusement when Ysabel told 
her, which showed she had a sense of humour and of, 

_ values very early in life indeed. a 
v BAS A * * * Sages 

___, When Annunziata was five she made her fi ti 
friend; he was a man aged forty, and he had loved 
Veronica well for years. ” aoe 
: He chanced upon the two of them in the Park, * 
~ + through which he was passing in all the glory of ` 
-~ Social war-paint, and Annunziata was very interested — 
because, whilst he spoke to V., he held his hat in 
= his hand. Annunziata dropped a few daisies into it A 
_ Casually as she wandered behind him, and then watched a 
- him put it on in an ecstasy of delight. 3 
Colonel Cleveland’s nice, light eyes rested on her | 
-fac > 3 
~ i is Elizabeth’s little girl; Charles,” Veronica- 
T said. “Babs, say ‘How do you do?’ to Golonel y 


Cleveland.” ee. 
_- “How do you do?” Colonel Cleveland said at once. 
a “Don’t you take it off for little ladies? ” Annun- 


_. ziata asked anxiously. “ĮI am one, and you did for | 
Sake NB i iEn 
< Love, like history, had repeated itself; Veronica 
had been “V.” to Annunziata ever since she had first 
E- talked<- 
Colonel Cleveland laughed, and instantly lifted his 
~ hat, to reveal his head spiked with short-staiked daisies 
in gay disarray. eg 
__ “You have crowned me "beyond my deserts, little 
lady,” he said, laughing. 
~ That could not happen to you, Charles,” 
‘Veronica said rather sadly. : ea 
-“ What are deserts?” Annunziata queried. 
å “The reward seldom won for fine deeds,” Veronica 
> answered; “often escaped for mean ones.” 
: “A bit involved for five or six, isn’t it?” Colonel 
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leveland said cheerily; “and, -after all, y’know, V., 
use every man after his deserts, and who shall ’scape — 
Whipping? Tres a es Vu Wy eet 
Annunziata, who had been hanging on his hand 
4 words, relinquished the one by sitting down 
iongst the daisies, and the other by the proud and 
mehow settled way she did so. pe ; 
| Ysabel had brought her up by mfthods wholly 
ynconventional, either as regarded words or actions. 
“By Jove, how like both of ’em,” Colonel Cleve- ` 
d said, looking down at her. “But it’s not colour- | 
ine, is it, much? I Suppose it’s features and just the 
Nook of Castell and Elizabeth. 1 never heard till a 
ear or so ago, out in Capetown, of that tragedy. 
Vhat pathetic luck! And so you have the little girl 
at Mount Street, I suppose? ” Bis eh ae 
= .“No,’! Veronica said; “ father ” She stopped, 
“then added: “Babs has an old nurse, a Brazilian 
woman, who was Jaime Castells nurse too. They 
live in Brompton Square, where Jaime and Elizabeth 
lived, and I am a great deal there ies . 
— For one moment she had felt it would be an in- 
tense relief to confide in Charles Cleveland, and then © 
her inner self had denied the desire, not so much from 
fear of arousing scorn of her fathér, but because of 
- that, queer, elastic, yet to all clear natures, unescapable » 
bond of blood, fox the sake of which there might have 
~ been an eleventh commandment added; “Thou shalt 
not discuss thy family.” p eT ; 
For in any recital concerning a member of it there 
is, if not actual disloyalty, at least a certain meanness, 
a distinct lack of that generosity of soul only bred by 
__ familiar easy love and tolerance. E 
< ™ No confidence to an outsider is entirely justified 
| jf two people care, or have cared, and there is an 
— honour. in keeping an unasked pact at the soie 
urgency “of self-respect greater than any other—and 
less exercised! : | | 3 
Veronica kept the. pact now; she despised her 
father, but he was her father, and there had been love 
between them even if it had merely been that of asso- 


|. ciation. Moreover, she could respect him still for 
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of Charles Cleveland’s sympathy and felt a little fonder’ ~ 
f him, illogically, because he did not press the pomer ý 
= He sat down on the grass beside Annunziata and — 
f old her it was a long name. p P 
_ “But a nice one,’ , Annunziata said severely; “ane 
it means all about saints.” ae 
= From saints they drifted to heights, and from | 
heights to battles, from which it seemed Colonel Cleve ; 
land had but lately come. 
= “Ai di mi!” Annunziata exclaimed 
E but - unconscious imitation of ` Eya 
© frighted?.” 
1 “A bit,” said Colonel Cleveland cheerily. 
= Soe Ep should I be,” Annunziata agreed. hat 
_ heard all about battles from Ysabel, and knew stories. 
_ of brigands too. 
ge It was a happy afternoon. They all went to tea 
< wader a big, striped umbrella in the gardens, and there 
- were ices which made Annunziata’ s mouth hurt, but — 
whose niceness as they “trickled down ” encouraged 
_ her to suffer further in this good cause. 
=- ° Colonel Cleveland took them back to Brompton 
=~ Square ina cab later, and Annunziata sat on his knee, 
= -both—her little, white-socked legs drumming busily 
against the apron. | 
oe Ysabel was hanging out of the window as usual; 
_ it was long past tea time, and she never felt quite 
- sure anyone was to be trusted with Annunziata save 
herself. : 
"Colonel Cleveland liked her picturesque, dark old 
`~ face set in its aureole of brilliant silk handkerchief. 
a “Some women are born to be mothers to other 
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~ women’s children,” Veronica said, discussing Ysabel 
as they drove on to. Mount Street; “that old woman’s 
devotion is a selfless thing.” 

= — “Most good women’s is,” Colonel Cleveland said; 
he added, éven more brusquely, “I wish it weren’t. 
_ Selfless women seem always to pour out the love of 
` their hearts uselessly, I mean into a variety of sources, 
> but sort of impersonal sources.” He might get a little 
i tied up with regard to gar meaning, but he knew 


A ent 
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what he wazited to say; te ewan hid re 

lirectly at Veronica. “There's you,” he went ‘on a 
ittle jerkily ; “you seem to me to pour your love like 
vater on to the sand—it gets absorbed—but there’s 
no'return. It’s wasted. Stop wasting it; give it to 
me; let a man, dying of thirst, drink at last. YaF 
want it; I want you. Won’t you listen at last?. I 
have never changed since that first day twenty years 
igo, I know you; I think I could make you happy. 
And we'd give the little kid such a happy home. 


"His brown hand with the big scaron it closed on 
r shaking one. 
i ep m back for good now, but it’s not going; to be 
uch good to me, all alone.” 
_ Veronica said at last.: 
“Oh, Charles, any woman, a young woman, a 
utiful one would be so proud to marry you y 
= “You are young, you are beautiful,” Cleveland 
said with sudden force; “look at me, V. > 

She turned her face to him, and he smiled into 
Her eyes. 
7 Oh) if you really Ganie 
"He gave a boyish laugh; he serene suddenly ! to 
have grown years younger. 


mite 
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“Want you—don’t I?” he ed He poked his 
ne stick through the trap door of the hansom: “Buck 
= up, will you?” he asked, and he added, turning to, 
m Veronica: 

; “A hansom is such a beastly public place 1’ 


eee” GERALD Goukp. 


_ objected to him on the score of age.» There was not, 
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CHAPTER IV 


~ 


K The ae is lost on a vain quest, 
Now the stars shine; . 
The sunsets over in the West, 
Love oò mine!” 


A hE 


[As there was nothing socially, materially or morally, 
for Lord. ClareHaven to object to in Cleveland, he 


there could never be, friendship between the two men; - 
what Veronica never told, Cleveland easily ‘guessed ; 


his was the piercing vision of a great love, and few i, 


things which have hurt the beloved ever escape that. 
He arranged the wedding for an early date; he 


. was a wealthy man and an honoured man; his engage- 


ment to Veronica was an event. 

In a week he had, as her faithful maid expressed 
it, “brisked up her lady almost unbelievably. 

“The grey years had passed for ever; all the 
corroding sorrow had been swept away. Veronica 
discovered suddenly that the power to be happy never 
dies. : 

Annunziata had part in everything. Cleveland had 
conceived for her one of those understanding, kindest 


: of all, affections—the love of a gallant man, who has 


- been very lonely, for a little child. 
He did not find her tiresome; he found her absorb- 


ing, and her passion for Veronica touched him deeply. 


“V1!” Annunziata would shriek as she heard the 


_ well-known light step, and no one and nothing could 


hold her back then. 
It was arranged that Ysabel and Annunziata and 


“the dog ‘‘Herb”—short-coated as to name, by Annun- 


ziata—were to go to Cleveland’s comfortable old: 
house near St. James’s Palace just before the return 


from the honeymoon. . 
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Ysabel, on hee aes at the yN poured 
‘a torrent of gratitude with a sort of sub chant o 
at her own Dee ti belief suit “things woul 
in pa i 
o o- She”could see ER already dressed as we 
t: ‘should be dressed. She had visions of telling | the 
household there anecdotes of ‘her nursling’s babyhood ; 
-of listening to their natural homage of this wonder- 
baby. 
In the aNG of all the bustling July preparations, 
Veronica fell ill. She had caught cold on some 
ition; she was paying now for her adventure- 
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Cleveland agu years in that week’s illness; - he 
vel ee his last call at the Mount Street house each 
day o Brompton Square to tell Ysabel the bulletin. 
~ “The turn is sure to torme to-morrow,” he would 

o sa 
g tt was always to-morrow, and yet the turn did not 
: come. 

July wore through; the heat was very great; -but 

-in Mount Street everything that could be done 
-induce coolness had been done. =a 
— Lord Clarehaven was able to expend upon Veronika 
that care Elizabeth had lacked, and show what a father 
< could do: in the line of attention and disregard of © all 
expense. 
FAR But he, too, was hard hit by Veronica’s illness; 
~ it was so unlike her to be ill. He put it down, of 
=- - course, to this foolish engagement, against which he 
- had set his face from the first. 

A night came when Ysabel waited in vain “under 
the trees; her eyes became confused at last with watch- 
~ ving the end of the little square; the patterns the leaves 
E made against the sky seemed to be edged with eee 
Pane light. — 
ts She was very afraid, standing there in the: summer 
darkness; a great desolation was upon her. She 
f longed hopelessly for the sound of the language she 
= knew, the scent and feel of that country she would 
3 never see again. 

He “Mother of God, be kind, 5 she res 4 inarticu- 
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ay The sis er aema to be part of her yee 


self; the self which suffered or was glad; the se 
which was her soul went into those wild, despairing 


_ prayers. She had never prayed like this for Eliza- 


= beth, or even Jaime; perhaps her love ‘for “Veronica ` 
~ was ‘different, ‘stronger because she too’ had’ suffered, 
and the eters had been children of happiness, — 


£ “Mother of God, hear now,” she implored word- 
a. lessly. 
= -. The roar of the evening traffic, the traffic -of 


amusement seekers and providers, sounded harsh and 
cruel; that the world should go on its usual way. at 


z 


o all a this time seemed base and heartless. sa, 
u 


_ No figure cut the light at the end és the Sq 
no voice spoke friendlily. 
> Ysabel had never really mastered ihe telphonas 
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but she waited until midnight and then tried; t p t 


x landlady helped her. But the Motint Street house was 
¿i not in the book, and she was too agitated to think 
of asking news of Colonel Cleveland. 
=- “I must go,” she said tragically. 
~>: “Not at this hour of night, Miss Torban, surely,” 
the landlady | urged. 
7 “I must,” Ysabel repeated. 
~ ' She went up to take a last look at Annunziata, 
then set out on her quest. 
~ The streets were being darkened, water-carts were 
splashing along, the air smelt of dust, and if it were 


possible, weariness; to Ysabel it did-smell of that, . 


and all within herself was weary teo. 


¥ She reached Mount Street at last; it wasdaid thick ~ 


= with straw; lamps still burned above many fan-lights. 
‘The door-of the Clarehaven house opened as she 
= reached it,;and a man came out; he stumbled away; 


reeling, and Ysabel, after one quick glance, followed 


him. 
She came abreast of him, he went so slowly 
-. and unsteadily; she had not been mistaken, it was 
* Cleveland. 
She caught his arm and he turned and stared at 
her glassily; he did not recognize her at all. 
“ She—she——” Ysabel stammered. 


F elurched | at ie coat ee ea | sa 
me, old Ysabel,’ ze "she ‘said: brokenly; “ ‘you 
am e—I waited 
land spoke then, disengaging himself as fie 


Y ou need wait no longer,” he said clearly ; i she 3 
is dead.” 3 


He walked away in the same ‘stumbling manner, 
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td, had as Cleveland never ames, as she 
othing, at last Ysabel told her. | 
— Annunziata’s incessant cry for V., her co stant 
emand for news of her was wearing the old 5 man 
; she said at last tremblingly, her face working : 


“God sent for her, darling. She won’t comei 


hearg , , 


» “Won't. come again—not ever?” 

“ Not ever.” 

~-~ Her lips began to tremble; those most infinitely 
sad tears, the tears of a child ‘who ‘is hurt in its love, 

began to flow. 

-~ “But I want her,” she sobbed; “oh, I want her i 
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Sn pees, 
‘Annunziata’ s ‘straight little brows met in a dark A 
4 
te 


: . | 
She cried till she was ill; she cried past stopping 
erself, past all influence. ie - 
- Old Ysabel, distracted, sent for the doctor, and 
he gave her a draught and she slept. >: 
“But she will wake,” Ysabel pointed out desper- | 
ately, “and then——” | 
“Oh, children forget, ” he said kindly. Annun- ! 


_ ziata to him seemed just a spoilt, tiresome little thing, 
2 subject to temper or grief like all only children. 

l He had never known Veronica, and he certainly 
not know aan and he understood, for ail 


her out, she had become s so > spent that it came to do 
a so easily. | hee : 


` She never forgot. 
Cleveland came in some aoe later, Fast when 


i E Ysabet had decided that Annunziata and. she were. 


utterly forgotten by the whole world; he brought a 


| little ring Veronica had left for her, and for Annun- 


_ ziata, her mother’s wedding ring, which had been in- 
Veronica’ s possession. 


He was as smart as ever; but te was as hard as 


iron and, seemingly, utterly callous. 


His perfunctory, “How are you getting on?” 
evinced no interest ; -he did not care. 

Annunziata went to him. 

“Make a place for me,’ ’ she aia, fifting Pe eyes 


: to his. 


He gathered her up without speaking. : 
“Hold me tight.” . Pane 
He drew his arm closer. 

wg: that better?” Annunziata asked breathlessly. 


| “A piece better?” 


His face twitched uncontrollably ; hes realized that 
Annunziata was trying to comfort him, and deep within 


_ his soul something stirred faintly ; he-seemed to feel 
> dimly again for the first time since Veronica’s death. 


“w 


“Jt used to make V. better when she had a head- 


‘ache, ”» Annunziata said. 


Oul of her poor little loneliness she healed nia 


: She taught him V.’s ways with her, V.’s speech, all 
the tiny intimacies of love which had been V.’s.-/ 


“Like this V. did it,” she said, showing -him how 


“to cuddle down her head, “and now y Aell a story of 
“them, uT 


“Them” had been V.’s creations in storyland, pe 
were animals, whieh Annunziata had always~loved. 


better than fairies, direct tribute of affection to 


“Herb’s” charm and definite personality. Annun- 
ziata possessed as friends in gtoryland a cub, a 
gorgeous striped cub; who, it seemed, persistently did 
what he should not, and who’ was then dubbed an 
“ee-vil”’ cub by Annunziata, and a small beast who 
apparently tracked the cub about admonishing him for 


cae n 


cult reason, ‘checks ” of large pattern. 


ffell, depicting their home life in the jungle, and 


little room. There. was the cub having a birthday 
with a_cake like the one Annunziata had had, and 
e Liffell disporting himself in perfectly outrageous 
hecks.in a jungle which strongly resembled Ken- 
ngton Gardens. 

She talked to Cléveland of their last aobis in a 
tired little voice which lost some of its listlessness as 
the history progressed. 

He listened dully, his head bent to hers; the de- 
scription of the cub grew a little tangled with no V. 
here to make it plain and easy. 


at last in a drear little voice. ‘“He’s a’ ee-vil cub 
rain, I ’spect.” : 

The light begah to fade a little. 

Sees Bis man’ s comin’,” Annunziata whispered 

= eepily, ‘ ‘an’ angels round my head.” 

_Ysabel tip-toed in behind them, then tip-toed ouk 


window seemed to be holding out gentle hands in/the 

gas light which illumined it, the perfume of the 

geraniums in the little window box blew in softly ; it 

~ seemed a drowsy scent. Cleveland’s eyes closed, too; 

~ he had scarcely slept since Veronica’s death, but he 

slept now almost as peacefully as Annunziata. 

It was ten o’clock when he awoke. Ysabel came 

f invas he moved, and took Annunziata from him and 
carried her to bed. 

3 Cleveland waited, and whilst he drank the tea 

< Ysabel had brought he faced a new idea—an idea 

which seemed to easé his own misery. 

-~ He would adopt Annunziata for his own, take old 

Ysabel and her away at once to his own place. 

¢ yy. T a Mie in this baby she had doved so 


fel? 2 Fok he aed a oe ane oot for K a 
V. had drawn many pictures of the cub and: the 


ything which had happened. specially to interest — $ 
Annunziata was faithfully depicted on the walls of the 


-~ “I dunno what he’s doin’ now,” Annunziata said 


again ; it grew. darker, the acacia tree outside the 


i Sjamned such plans 
| <i up. 
if fe seemed tinged TE a 
> more, 


‘closely, and they, i 
for, when the paby s sh 


if the mall, at the delicate ahii} of V.’s a ; 
é -and thought of the love which had inspired them. f : 
_» Annunziata’s entire trust in him to carry on all the 
‘stories, to carry on life as V. had made it for her, 
* had reached him more surely than any caress, any 
sympathy could. have done. Annunziata had looked 
at him out of blue eyes which were too old for such a 
_ little face and had said, “ You’ll know what ee : 
next,” and he had felt he must. 


-Ysabel came back, 7 
i ~ “You come and see her asleep, sir,” she said in eee 
7 voice of one who confers a favour, but is conscious it) 
E cis worthily bestowed. ‘ 
Cleveland followed hér into the nursery; it was _ 
cool, and fragrant with the scent of good soap. | 
“There,” said Ysabel, folding her arms as sh 
a “halted beside Annunziata’s cot. 
The dustman and angels had both arrived, it wdw 
seem, for Annunziata slept deeply, and yet wa 
4 laughing in her sleep. 

~ In a whisper Cleveland mentioned his plans for the 
aa merre to Ysabel. : 
| Her black eyes gleamed with yr tes behind their | 
2B sudden tears. ae 
i She caught up Cleveland’s hand arid kissed ít, and” 
© said, unintelligibly, between her outpouring of thanks: 
d “And not so much, as a candle could I give, 
price they are now, an’ all, but I was heard, I wa 
heard. : ; i 


CHAPTER VI an 


“ Lamour préte son nom à un nombre infini de commerces | 
qu'on lui attribue et oł il na non plus part que le doge ace aN 
gui se fait 2 Venise.’ —La ROCHEFOUCAULD. | a: 


TE `a 


RE had always been the story of the waxen heart | 
ered to the Virgin by a poor youth whose own heart ` 
s broken, and the subsequent blessed healing of his 

ow, to comfort Ysabel in moments of despair with — 


nd its hardness. 

_ There had been, in her own immediate past, ‘the 
matter of the powerlessness to buy candles (owing to 
expense) and the answer notwithstanding to the prayer 
which had perforce had to replace them, but when the 
sudden blow fell, not even the largest. illumination  , 
gurchasable would have made life bright for a little — 
while. 

_: Even Ysabel’s faith was dimmed, even her heart’ 
sank, even the Oratory seemed powerless to help, or be 
the little Italian priest with the kindly face and halting 
yet comforting speech. a 

= `A lawyer brought the news, a quick-speaking, 
‘irritable being with an autocratic manner, no time to 
_ lose, and no interest whatever in Annunziata. 

“But the Colonel Cleveland, he said we should go 
ere,” Ysabel argued desperately, “with his own lips 
‘told me, and he loves the little one, she loves 
eee ef 


_ Yes, yes; no doubt,” the solicitor said. testily. | 

ité believe all that, my good woman, but it is beside 

e point entirely. His lordship is the child’s legal 

1ardian; he has decided he wishes her to grow up 

under his direet influence. This necessitates, as you 

must surely see, her residence in Mount Street or the 
Abbey. Come, come, my good woman, surely it is 

_ no matter for tears that a grandchild should go to its 


woe GA j { 22 A 


n i. are ‘so amply 


own grandparent, en 
| rdship has displayed 


provided for yourse 
such generosity.” E 
‘Generosity, ‘provided — for,” Ysabel repeated 
stormily. “What are they compared to the love of a 
eart, my ’eart? Who is to have it when my baby is 
~- taken’ from me—w’at have I to live for?” - * 
© Privately the solicitor neither knew nor cared. 
_ Aloud he said in a stiffly conciliatory voice: e 
A “Of course, you can retuftn to your—er—nati 
- country or obtain a post here as nurse. His lordship 
will recommend you, I am sure——” 
“Him recommend me,” Ysabel cried, “a hard 
heart like him, a man who will separate a mother from 
’er child, for I had her from the day she was. born— 
"im ‘recommend, me? I thank you. -I prefer Su 
|. devils word to his!” 
a “Well, I am sorry you take it so, but I must carry. 
‘ . out his lordship’ s instructions, Is the little girl 
ready?” j 
-Ysabel turned away, and went to the room where 
-~ Annunziata was waiting, very myetihed; beside $ 
-little box. T 
_ For three months Cleveland fad fought Lord Clare. 
haven, at first with friendliness, at last with bitterest 
rage; the force ol his fighting had availed- him 
nothing. 

His proposal to adopt Annunziata had hit Lord” 
| Clarehaven in his most vulnerable and yet strongest `- 
| characteristic, his vanity. In vain Clevéland, hating 

-~ him, yet forced to plead, had pointed out that the. 
world would have no cause to criticize his action, it 
had known of his love for Veronica, it had known of 
her death; his adoption of the child she had loved so 
-dearly would seem a very natural thing in view of 
these facts. 
Lord Clarehaven had never forgiven him for the 
unpleasant anxiety he had caused him in persuading 
œ Veronica to marry him, thereby foreshadowing a 
ee. change mc: his life which could not _ but prove 
i unpalatable. ; 
i Then Veronica, after all, had died, ae it was. 


+ ` < So we 
aah ae E NOT eee oe 


Lae ikely- if sie had not t become engaged she 
would not have died. =~, © 


: ok by leaving England, he had literally abandoned 


well, his thoughts might have been even more self- 
: _ condemnatory than they were that brilliant morning. 
2 - “But you can’t let me go,” Annunziata said to 
=~ Ysabel. 
$ . “You must go, my. baby,” Ysabel said stonily. 
She turned fierce, red-rimmed eyes on. the solicitor, 
a ~and he looked away and coughed. He-was heartily 
sick of the whole affair, and he distinctly disliked this 
“last phase of it. 
+» “Now, then, my dear, kiss Nugse good-bye and 
come along,” he said to Annunziatã. 
He took her small limp hand. 
eo She was very tall for her seven years, and she 
L aked uprightly, planting her narrow feet down very 
- deticately; she gave an odd impression of resolution, 
of individuality. 
< She refused to believe Ysabel was not coming, 
A would not come later, at any, rate. 
| To pacify her. Ysabel lied and said she would, and 
| alba Annunziata, believing this, walk down the 
wor little steps up which Jaime had led his bride 
a oa years before; there was a carriage waiting for 
- Annunziata, and a footman. 
Annunziata’s pale little face peered out for the last 
time; the horses wheeled away. 
Lord Clarehaven received his granddaughter in the 


33 


3 = vat 
$. It was winter time, and a fire leapt and blazed on 
the big hearth. - `‘ 


4 = Annsngiote advanced into its glow. 


Lord Clagchaven: felt he owed Cleveland one, and 2 


- Fie was in the Tinhlayas when it occurred to him oe 
Annunziata; he had been the only friend she- had A & 


4 If ete ‘had known Ysabel had beii dismissed ae 


> -The solicitor made ae ‘correct speech 
parted. a sgh orga 
nee here, hae Not Clarehaven said. 
“My name is Annunziata.” =- eae des 
- She went and stood close to k if studied ane 
eee “Are you really my creas “oe 
BI believe sor". 7 ae 

“Why haven’t I-seen you before?” == =. 
“Because I did not wish to see you.” a ao ee 
“Why do you now?” 5 
The steady stare from the dark blue eyes Was, tS 
not disconcerting, not exactly encouraging. 

“Little girls must not ask so nae questions,” 
Lord Clarehaven said tartly. | 3 
oo “How will they learn then? ” Annunziata inquired 

- gravely. 
— There was a silence, and she shies from one small 
foot to the other. =~ - 

Lord Clarehaven stared at her ‘out of- his hard, 
handsome old eyes; he, was in a fairly pleasant mood 
because, before him, stood his visible win over Cleve- 
land. 2 an ee SE 
“Ring the bell, Anne,” he said. l 
Annunziata rang it and came back. os e- 
“Are you going to call me that for always? ” she 
asked politely, “because it is not my name.” 
>. The inference was: “But you are, I pper iny 

=erandfather." -< 7 
: “I am,” Lord Clarehaven said shortly; ‘ ‘you are 

English, and it is fitting you should use an Pupish. 
name. 

“What muff be, muff be,” Anpu said pen- _ 
sively; she had a little trouble about: Ta: s’s when - 
= she was nervous. ` 2 ee 

A footman knocked and eee pie : =a 

““Send the nursemaid- here,” Lord Cuavehaven F 
ordered. l E. 

Annunziata’s blue eyes widened, her breath came 
a little more quickly. i 

“Is it Ysabel?” she asked. 

“Who is Ysabel? kos 

= My—my— my sort of everything,” Annunziat 


Pad 
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zactly a what. She has 
iere.” 


m fis A d | Clarehaven. said precisely. j 

- “Dismissed? I have not heard- that word.” 

“She has gone, left you.” 

Annunziata had been looking at the carving ont 

e chair, meng it with one finger; she seemed to 
“That can’t be eae? she said with Sadan ohe 

ice. She clasped her hands very tightly together’ 

her lips opened and shut, opened and shut. “It 
n’t,” she repeated more loudly. 

EA  pleasant-faced girl in a neat uniform came in 

and stood deferentially just within the doorway. 

= “This is Miss Anne,” Lord Clarehaven said. Š 

“Anne, go with your maid to the nursery.” ; 

He felt he had managed the interview rather well; | 

he made a slight sign of dismissal with his hand. 

Annunziata did not move; she said very clearly : 

— “YT won’t go with her; I will not.” ; 

-~ * “Take Miss Anne upstairs,” Lord Clarefiaven i | 

_ ordered. ~ 

Annunziata caught at his hand. l 

“You mean I will never, never see Ysabel again— 

she has gone—like V.—— 

~ Her eyes were dilated; she was quite white.. 

_ “How can you be such a naughty little girl?” 

“Lord Clarehaven began testily. . 

~~ “You do mean it,” Annunziata cried, “you do. 

Then I won’t stay. I want her, I want her H 

_ She had escaped before either the nurse or’ Lord 

_Clarehaven realised she had left the room; the library 
opened into the hall. It happened to be empty. | 
Annunziata tugged at the heavy handle of the door; i 

it turned; she was free. | 

* She fled into Mount Street, and ran as if all the 

“world were chasing her. 

Her breath came in fitful sobs; she could scarcely 

see for the tears which fell and fell from her eyes. 

-< -Lord Clarehaven, having overcome his amazement, 
-achel the window, the maid had run into the 


hall, she passed into the street below, and the butler 
was hurrying after her. Annunziata had disappeared. 
_ She had found haven, Heaven;/ she ‘had found 
= Ysabel, who had followed the carriage just to look 
œs . Upon the place: where her baby was to be, to catch 
f “a glimpse of her if possible. She caught all of 
3 Annunziata up against ‘her heart instead. : 
_ Their tears mingled; the butler and the maid 
_ -Came upon them sobbing unrestrainedly together on 
v2 a marble doorstep, oblivious of the world. | 
“3 ~ The butler returned to tell his master “the young 
PBs lady was found;*a foreign-looking woman had 
iher.” 3 = S 
_ “A conspiracy ! ” Lord Clarehaven sneered to him- 
self., “Go back, you fool, and bring Miss Anne in,” 
=. Be Ordered. — 3 s 
~The butler was but human and he was but one, 
| and the maid’s sympathies had instantly gone out’ to 
* “Anne”; the butler delivered his message to Ysabel, 
and observed that it was but.as a pebble flung into 
the ocean; he waited, cheerfully, hoping “his lordship 
would get a bit of his own back from the foreign 
3 female? =). sake RM 7 
= He was not to be disappointed. - 4 
. A small cavalcade returned to Mount Street; the 
_ butler headed it in aloof dignity, the maid followed), 
' Ysabel came next carrying Anne, and several trades- 
_ boys accompanied the procession. ” 
|... .Ysabel, brushing past the butler, went -straight to 
|, Lord Clarehaven. 3 | à 
“You take me and her, or neither of us,” she said 
-  stridently; a red spot blazed on either brown cheek, 
_* her black eyes glittered. “Do you know why you 
“do that? Because if not I make some trouble. You 
_ shall have to go to the Courts. . An’ there I speak. 
Oh, yes, I speak atlast. I tell of the ’undred for 
two to live on, the nothing that my little Sefihora die 
£ of because we ’ave not much ’elp an’+doctors are so 
a dear; and I tell of ’ow the good Coionel long and 
long to adopt the little dne, an’ of ‘ow my Miss 
Veronica give and give because you would not. Oh! 
I tell, ’ave no fear, milord, I tell. / % 


ph las eae 


< sbe leant forward —" unless» I stay. 


ith my baby. That is my silence price.” 


hall the servants listened with terrified, yet Be 


rable, ERARE 


ven 3 aid ‘not know his master. 4 
Clarehaven appeared suddenly in the hall, 


turned a at the door, and, addressing Ysabel, said 


“You are probably ill, certainly abusive. Bute 


— seems to need you. I allow you to stay with — 

E= He passed upstairs with resolute dignity. 
_. Ysabel’s accusations had not reached their mark, 
for the excellent reason that with a confirmed egoist _ 
here is no mark to reach; but her suggestion of the 
n roduction of the outside world in the shape of a 


L ord ed ion. 
He was, of course, quite certain fiat the woman. 


i 
iS 


"enraged women of the lower classes who deemed them- 


selves wronged had again and again obtained redress 
for their wrongs in those Law Courts which seemed 
- to exist for the exploitation of the upper classes, and 
‘the shameless unveiling of things best left concealed. 
This Brazilian woman seemed of.a singularly vindic- 
` tive nature and utterly devoid of all decent respect. 
Of course, Cleveland’s solicitors had been very 
_ unpleasant to his own too. 

Eo He discoverec that at seventy he did not feel. quite 
$0 pone: as se Ban once felt, 


uld “do nothing,” but he reflected uneasily that — 


sm Lord Clarehaven’s man per 


© CHAPTER VII 


“To where the roads on either hand 
Lead onward into fairyland, + 
Where all the shildren dine at five, 
And all the playthings come alive!” = 
| i i RRS. 


X R 5 
_ -A CERTAN stereotyped “round ” is the setting for well- 
_ off, comfort-surrounded English childhood. It plays 
_ in the park and loves Peter Pan (as it should), and 
goes to “parties,” and has a ‘‘Nanna’s ” constant care. 
=- Perhaps the un-English part of Anne forced her 
on to vary the routine of the park and Peter Pan and 
to refuse “parties.” ; a a 

© — She chose her friends; she declined to accept any. 
_ reason save affection for friendship. ee 
_ Robin Keene, the son of the Brompton Square 
landlady, was one of the elect; Percival Fraylingham, 
` Lord Clarehaven’s heir and Anne’s soi-disant cousin, 
another; Cleveland, upon his return from -travel, the 
‘best and dearest. : en 

= - He had found Anne the same, only “more so”; 
_ her various qualities had developed; she had possessed - 
_ temperament and, individuality at seven, at fourteen 
they had been made definite. j 
Ysabel had attained magnificence; only the terrier, 

1 “Herb,” had grown old, but he was not forgetful. A 
| tise in social status had made no difference to Herb; 
_ “doggy” men in the country or in town might address 
‘him with favour, solicit his attention (it was known 
that Simmons, the butler; had a great hankering after 
€ him); “Herb” remained true to his first loves. Anne 
>. was his déarest, Ysabel the next. Pe 
3 With them he would go walks, and with 
) others. The lure of the gardens, the fascination 
_ hazards of a stroll along Bond Street with a s 
i 40 r Ta 
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aif he had to Stay in all day he would stay glued 


faithfully to his post, rather than walk abroad under 
what he chose to consider alien protection. at 
_ His appearance had not, like that of many people 
who incline to what the French so kindly call embon- ` 
point, improved with years. ‘‘Herb’s” delicate con- | 
tour had vanished, but his eyes remained true and 
Steadfast beneath their fierce, bushy brows, and though 


much of his graceful elasticity had been filched from 


_. him by unkindly time, he would still, at Anne’s bide “ 
ding, bark for his rug, and, on his own, bark for his — 


family when either of them appeared. He had a 


_ smart green kennel in the lower corridor, and painted — 
- over its portico were the words: “Home, sweet home.” 
On the whole Cleveland found him the most k 


familiar figure. 


And he felt strongly that Anne should not be. 
_ virtually allowed to run the Mount Street house. He 
represented the necessity for some authority in her, 


life to Lord Clarehaven, who, wakening from a nap, 
suggested Anne might not “care for this procedure.” 


Cleveland, recognizing the futility of continuing | 


i any discussion with \him, let the matter drop and 
~ appealéd directly to Anne. 


She was not enthusiastic about the project; but 


<- `when Cleveland urged her love for him as an argu- 
= ment in its favour she consented. | 


It was decreed she should go to the Chateau Belle- 


“rive, outside Lausanne, in “the early autumn. She 


- would be fourteen and a quarter then. 


Anne, regarding this prospect with chilly aversion 


_and a very little secret fear, decided that her remain- 
_ ing days of freedom must be utilised. 


Cleveland was away from January onwards, and 
Ysabel was “afraid of the draught” from the moment 
winter arrived until spring came. 

_ So Anne sought help and found it in the society 


of _ Robin. 


Robin, being as before two years older than Anne, 
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_ young footman, and many consequent compliments ` 
from passers ‘by, none of these bribes for his affection _ 
~ attracted ‘“ Herb.” | 
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ad finished school and wished tọ train for the “halls,” 
but did not know how to begin or with what to 
oceed. He was a tall, thin youth, with a shock of — 
‘light hair, very dark, thick eyebrows, and whimsical — 
eyes. He had the peculiarity of moving his eyebrows _ 
as he talked, and Anne said of him that he nearly — 
“always “wore” one eyebrow higher than the other— _ 
_ they were never neat and even! He hada passion at — 
this time for all things and all people theatrical, and — 
it, not unnaturally, affected Anne.. < ` Ree 
_ Together they worshipped Henry Ainley, then ` 
dawning upon fame as Paolo in Stephen Phillips’ — 
play. They visited the gallery fifteen times, and the _ 
-purlieus of St. James’s Theatre became as their home — 
land. = s ee 5, 
_ Anne provided the shillings and therefore con- — 
_ trolled the expeditions; it was she -who suggested a 


night performance. Serene > 
o “Weve never been at night,” she said to Robin. ~ 
= =- “What’ll we say when we get home late? ” Robin — 

ventured; no lack of romanticism, but merely respect — 
for his mother’s authority, which was apt to be en- — 
forced if she considered it necessary, prompted his — 
caution. ; ee 
= Anne was deterred by.no dread of authority; be- ~ 
Jes, she planned to leap the area railings and get 


in through the pantry. y 
— “Don’t say anything,” she suggested with true 
_ feminine subtlety; “just say you lost a ’bus, no one 
will miss me.” | 
Robin had every man’s heirship to Adam—he gave 
way. . : 3 
: Think of hearing Paolo talk about the ‘straight - 
~- white road to Rimini’ instead of what your mother 
~ may say,” Anne advised him blithely, “or of Giovanni — 
saying ‘I did not know the dead could have such 
hair, when he looks at Francesca. Oh, Robin, can 
you sneak some of that ripping cake, the heavy kind © 
with sultanas in it? Ours are so sort of pretending — 
ones, fluffy and crisp.” | | = 
i. _It was a night of soft sky and soft wind when they 
4 met at the corner of Mount Street, a tiny moon was 
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-A got ħis ‘silence, which was that of nervous apprehen- 
_ sion, very swiftly ; life seen from the top of a ‘bus was 
_ \ too wonderful for her to think of anything else. 


~ you see a humble sort of angel, perhaps one who's ~ 
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dancing on the tree tops, and the air seemed gay and © 
Rechte | es 
_ _ Scarlet flowers flamed in Anne’s cheeks, her eyes _ 
mere brilliant cet A A Sa eae 
~ “IPs adventure, Robin,” she said quickly; “even | 
taking a ’bus is on a night like this, andsall alone and 

in the darkness !” 


7 ‘She had never been out so late in her life. a 
~ “Oh, do be glad, Robin,” she said; but she for- « 


3 “The lamps-look as if they were linked up to the * 
_ sky at last,” she said, gazing\down Piccadilly. “Can’t a 


___ been a lamplighter before, holding the chains together ? 
_ And the people coming into the pools of yellowness,- 
_ those little islands, and then being swallowed up in h 
the shadows“ again. Oh, Robin, it’s like Dante’s i 


-~ things in the Doré book at home, or a dream when you ` 


against the green painted bars. 


are just going to wake. I’d like always to live and 
live in the evening time.” ` ; 

_ They were early for the gallery and could watch 
the other people crowding in, themselves triumphantly ` 
pressed against the iron door. - sare 

Inside Robin soberly delivered up the “heavy cake.” 

“Aren’t you happy?” Anne asked him half-con- 
temptuously, subconsciously aware that his spirits 
were not in tune with her own. 

Robin took a big bite and kept wise silence; as a 
matter of fact his was that uneasy frame of mind which 
_ wants to enjoy. itself and is just as it were “getting 
_ going”? when memory gives a sharp twinge, thus 
_ damping down any undue exuberance. . 

Still, when the play began, even memory had no | 
power. , | 

The children were right in the centre of the front | 
row, and they sat far forward on the hard, wooden 
_ bench, their faces, white with excitement, pressed 
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l When the peasants sang Anne tlosed her eyes ; 
_ she whispered to Robin: - 
, AEA < 5. 


a faint glow.” _ ae We ee o ee 
The play in nearly every respect was-entirely bes 


lose it; but it had possessed it, and that thing we cak- 
», “instinct,” that heritage of the ages, gave her gleams, — 
» half visions of that wonder world where Paolo and 
Tancesca dwelt, where music made night lovelier, — 
yz and where the gifts of sight and sound were things — 
- marvellous and divine. p Ni ee 
‘When the play was over. Robin and she walked out — 
- wordlessly. nt 
Upon Robin had fallen the mantle of prosaic fact 
again ; it was very late and he was far from home, and 
_ this fact weighed on him. _ i Aes 
_ Nothing weighed on Anne. She was treading that — 
_ Starry path which leads up to romance. She trod it 
unknowingly, but with her head uplifted and a little 
joyful singing in her heart. 6a 
e knew was that there were all kinds of | 
S in life, and that she had just realized it that — 
ening. 3 | 
Owing to Robin’s nervous perturbation and Anne’s — 
wandering they took a completely wrong turning, — 
wrong ’bus, and were landed near Battersea, _ 4 
“What does it matter?” said Anne; “anyway, — 
= _we’re so late now, being a little later won’t matter.” _ 
è Robin, who had spoken to his mother ligħtly and- 
7 basely, and it must be admitted most idiotically, “of — 
| being in by ten,” was smitten anew by the force of his 
~  sinfulness. ; 
f 


i : “Oh, come on,” he said hoarsely, seizing Anne’s 
thand—Anne the uplifted and undistressed—‘“ come on, 
~ tet’s bolt for it; we'll have to, that chap says there’s 
nno “bus back. Chelsea isn’t far, and when we're in 
Chelsea we'll know how to goon.” = | 
: Anne sped along the Embankment, pointing out — 
ecstaticallv the “silverness ”: of. the river. = 
_“I am so glad we took the wrong bus,” she said. __ 
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= abin was not, es was wholly. E and upset, 
d in his anxiety to “bolt” “home, bolted in another a ay 
ng direction and the river ‘reappeared. Anne Sera 
ed Shelley to it, and asked Robin exactly vies chap 
ought the river joined the ocean? oe p 
“Margate, E dare. say,” said Robin crossly, karka? ; 
back in mind ang manner to the school he had 
ut lately teft. =i . 
Suddenly Anne grew Weary * she lagged behind. 
e stumbled at a crossing and twisted her foot. ak 
oped to a doorstep and sat down. 
“Can you hop?” Robin asked | anxiously. A A 
Anne might be poetic, she was also game; she 
lade a valiant effort, but it was a vain one. She 
collapsed - onthe next doorstep, and Big Ben, far 
way, chimed one. 
-Robin sat down beside her; he was past speech, 
kily almost past thought. 
; “Pi put an arm round you and you put one round 
» Anne said. 
= Whey clasped one another. 
. “The night seems very big somehow, when you’re 
Lout in it,” Anne said dreamily ; ‘at homie, 4 in bed, it 
never seems to matter, it’s just—just the night de 
$ Here it seems different, real, almost alive; Rob 
we we'll never think of it just the same again, after thig 
= Robin grunted.: a 
E “Robin, do talk.” She shook him a little. ae” 
He made no answer. i 
_ Anne peered at him, her breath shivered in her 
a, oat: she shook him in a frenzy of sudden fear, and 
She. woke up and said’ stockily : “Hato? ” 
-5 “And I thought you were dead,” Anne nearly 
_ sobbed; ‘ ‘you—you beast. If yow’d been a real per- j 
son, a knight, I mean, like there used to be, you’d H 
have offered me your coat or something, and kept 
atch. Instead, you slept, and then when I thought 
_ you dead, you said, * Hallo!’ ” i) 
"Robin peeled off his coat. 
“Here,” he said; he made her let him wrap her | 
joulders i in it, ard then sat apart 


a “Yes?” 5 ae co IS 
_ “Why are you so eS TAES 
“Tm not in the least snippy: “Why; shoal i bee” 5 
“Then. why won't you sit close?” = 
. _ “Shouldn’t think you’d want anyone like me, whe 
; PERN like anyone you read about, to sit close. ‘Though © 
~ I did come to-night simply to please you and get 
> into this. beastly mes$, and there'll be „a blazing row 
Y to-morrow ; but that’s not a knight, of course———% - 
y Anne wriggled nearer and slid a hand into Mie. ay 
> “Yes, it is—make it Tr ee: 
“Oh, it’s all right.” 
He: suffered himself to be pulled a Heig nearer. 
“You.can be a beast, Anne.” 
“You can be a dear, Robin.” 
“You are the rummiest girl,” he said defersivete: 
“Pax, please, pax.%> 1; i 5 S, 
SAH right. 3 ; 
Pee “Tim nat afraid of a night with you,’ Anne 
| eed. HEY 
= He gave her a little hug. 
: “Its a sort of bond being out here all alone? to. 
gether like this,” Anne said, leaning her cheek against- 
_ Robin’ s anxious head. “We'll remember mene) 
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AYS 
LSA Yes, ” Robin agreed, a little heavily., 
' Anne started suddenly, then laughed. 


"Itsa black cat; Reba =? | ag 
‘She* stretched -out a gentle hand to he- cat and 
called it in their old nursery language; the “pussie,” 


thus addressed, seemed to understand ‘and | oben 
settled down. with a fat little purr. 

“That’s for luck,” Anne said. 

“We'll need it, 1 'spect, ” . Robin mire very 
sleepily. 

Anne sighed, but she, too, was sleepys she reflected 
dimly that Robin, though nice = an adventure, was 
d scarcely adventurous. 

D “Night-night,” she whispered to him. = 
E “ Night-night, Anne.” — see K. 
They were asleep a moment later. 
Anne woke a and found a world wrapped ina 


~~) Taa 
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ey mist which seemed shot with little gold threads. © 
e l ssolved slowly and she saw the sky of @ 


Primrose field. Tall, black chimneys ` 
ind far away the golden river seemed tee | 
A car rocked past, heavily laden, a train whistled, 
he world began to wake. Anne shook Robin out of & 
_ Sleep, awaking him to that direct realization of the ™ 
_ fact that the morning after had arrived. ! 

_ They spoke little as they. made their way to a ’bus. 
-_ You get off here,” Anne said to Robin as 
Brompton Road appeared. 
X “PIL take you. home,” he muttered. 
-~ — “We haven’t done anything wrong,” Anne re- 
_ minded him; “we couldn’t help getting a wrong ’bus 
and me spraining my foot.” 
=~ Even her heart sank a little as they turned into 
~ Mount Street and the well-known house became visible. 
_ On the doorstep Ysabel and a policeman suddenly 
_ appeared. 
Robin made a noise like a strangled mew as Ysabel 
_ turned, saw them, pointed and gripped the policeman. 

Anne plodded up the steps, dismissing Robin at the - 
“We missed the ’bus,” she said clearly, her face ~ 
rather white. ee 
- Ysabel, who had in spirit transferred herself to 
_ fellowship of her favourite saints, came back to earth 
_ and hurled a volley of questions at Anne, mingled with 
_ brief, fierce explanations to the policeman. He was a 
_ genial soul, and he observed at length, when he was 
able to make himself heard: ` | 
“All's well’ that ends well, I s’pose.” 

He accepted Ysabel’s voluntary contribution and 

departed. 
___ For once Ysabel was both angry and unforgiving. 
She had been badly frightened, and her nerves re- 
mained treacherous. 
_ Anne, feeling very done up, worried over Ysabel’s 
distress, Robin’s probable punishment, passed a 
-miserable day. 
_ She leant drearily from her bedroom window that 


ih his in a Gene distre: 
i nothing, not even, the sense of having d > wron x 
the much mor : unpleasant: fact that he wou e 
‘to pay for it by never again being allowed to go out 
unattended after tea, could dispel the memory of the 
glorious past. 

_ Anne went back to bed and sat up clasping her 


knees. a 
She said to the ocd ee with, conviction : Sig NEARE, H 
> “ Living’ s worth it.” we TA 


It was a creed she never denied even when pay- 
- ment seemed out of proportion to the value given. . 


. 
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“The year’s at the spring 
And aay’ s at the morn; 4 . 
0a’s in his heaven—— 
All’s right with the world!” 

ROBERT i ine. 


(Tuet dawned upon life another girl, a satellite, whose 
mame was Rosamunde. She was fair to see and rather 
silly to know, but she was to Anne an eye-opener in 
every respect, and Anne to her was a kaleidoscope, a 
being who could produce a switchback sensation in 
‘anyone’s life, an amazement, a freak, and a goddess. 
~Rosamunde was. introduced by Perce, with whose 
people she was staying, and who had to take her some- 
where. 
= Perce, then sixteen, and deadly aware of it, was 
loftily Robin’s friend, and when he could, which was 
not often, . complacently patronized Anne, who had 
shortened his name in very early days and refused to 
redecorate it, as it were, in this time of social progress, 
and Perce was big and rather beautiful, and Annę 
teased him about the wave in his hair and his 
„complexion. 

He took Rosamunde to Anne to get rid of her. 

Rosamunde belonged to anxious, jolly parents, wlio 
‘had made their money and wished it had been left 
‘them, and- proposed to foster the idea by having a 
‘country place and a town house: 
_ The latter “was located in Park. Lane, nice and 
Pandy to Anne’s home; Rosamunde’s people encour- 
“aged the new friendship enthusiastically. Resamunde 
was fifteen, overdres ed, and sentimental; she called 


‘Anne ducky and jar ing, and suggested she shoult! let 
Ber hair grow. A. 


Anne found he * ite interesting; she was always 
an thing new which she could dissect. 
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stinct, 
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such a lamb.” - pt caer 


$ “Anne took up religion as she had taken theatre 

- going, ag she took -everything,* intensely and 

_ thoroughly. . J | 
_. Her thoroughness often saved her when. her in- 
-~ tenseness might have injured her. _She took the de- 
votional Rosamunde through from A to Z of possible 
worship in London, -beginning at Westminster, which 
she loved for its beauty, but found dull in fits service, 
down to the Salvation Army Castle in Norland Market, 
_ Shepherd’s Bush, where Anne testified, just so as to 
. show there was no ill-feeling and because, honestly, 
that ultra-fervid emotional service did stir her. 

a On the spur of the moment she stood up afid desired 
to be saved, giving a brief but sufficiently lurid account 
of a career as a thief. 5 e ra 
_ “Hew could you, Anne?” Rosamunde gasped as 
they walked out at last after the band had played for 
-_Anne’s salvation and the cofigregation sung for it. 

“Tt isn’t true.” À so 

“It is true in a way,” Anne said, with nervous 
defensiveness; “I was that girl just when I said so. 
I felt like it.” eis ae a a 
_- “You are awful, Anne,” Rosamunde said in half- 
admiring horror. oes 

“Im not,” Anne protested, “ only you can’t under- 
stand I might be that girl; I was only just trying to 
find out. I can tell you one thing, Rose, it must be 
ever so happy really to have the kind of nature that 
- Can get saved so easily and believe in it. I should 

think you wouldn’t have to haye much mind; you’d 
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o just have to be able to accept. Perhaps—— 


paused, then added slowly, “perhaps saints bece 
saints because they weren’t very clever. It's when 
people have to fight arguments and worry them out 
for themselves that life gets difficult. Saints, if you 
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1 aot e believed Pe ie evei. the most 
xtraordinary visions and so on.” . eager 
. “Thats faith,” Rosamunde said stubborn ily; ; “and A 
ith i is the best thing there is; it makes life worth Sh 
E “Anne drew 

Tine, ee: ie 

Eo “Ses, birt faith to some people just means shut- 

“ting their eyes and refusing’ to believe anything that — 

might upset them. That’s your kind. I think it ought 
to mean believing against odds; struggling on till 
you do get to what you know is finest. It’s so—so 

“supine just to accept because it saves you bothering 
to search.” 

_“What’s supine? ” Rosamunde asked plaintively. 

“Oh, faith that’s easy beeđuse people who have it 

have never come up against anything hard; your sort,” 

Anne said exhaustedly. 

_ From Rosamunde came initiation into ‘‘goneness.” 
You could be “gone,” it seemed, on a schoolmistress, 
ora ‘girl friend, or an actor, or a boy, or iced cake, or - 
all the lot. — 

-Rosamunde differed from the complaint for Anne - 

-and Colonel Cleveland, who had returned in June. 

“Aren’t you?” she asked Anne. ` | 


ey delicate brows together ir ina strate fit 


fe 


Anne considered. 
/ “Does ‘gone’ mean just loving?” she asked. 
Because, if so, why not say you love him?” 
- “It isn’t. quite that,” Rosamunde explained, “be- 
cause you can be gone on someone you’ve never seen; 
it’s more admiring them awf’ly, and wishing they liked 
Ou. ae 
“Good Lord!” said’Anne. “But what a thin sort 
‘of way of having a happy time, Rose! If I liked any- 
one I should want liking back. 
ie “Ob, half the fun of ‘goneness’ is the adored 
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ey 


ne Attainable ? ” Anne asked, 

A She said to Cleveland, meaning no disloyalty : 

-~ “Rosamunde is gone on you, Uncle Cleve. She 
Rinks you. a hero, and awf’ly handsome. She was 

_gone on George Alexander before.” 


ee 


Cleveland, 2 had aa To to ae: Su ay 
afternoon concert at Queen’s Hall, said abruptly: 
“And Faun are zon Bone; as. ioe Age it; on i any- 
one?” pers ; 
Anne shook Ker head. 
“No, but on music, I think, = ee Se ral 


_ express it, just—loving the loveliness of things? I 


s’pose I’m gone in that way.” - 

Cleveland was looking at her steadily ; ; he noticed 
with amazement that she was already „tall, that the 
short hair was now long and tied with a wide ribbon. 

“God bless my soul, she’s growing up,” he thought 
unhappily. 

He voiced this belief to e who looked at fia 
out of. wide, beautiful eyes from under a shady tulle 
hat wreathed with white daisies, and said ; 

“I s’pect so. Everyone has to. Only one: does not 
notice it much.” 

Cleveland was a little annoyed to dcver that 


- Rosamunde’s people had decided to send her to school 


with Année: 
He took them both over to Lausanne. 
The parting with Ysabel had been dreadful; even 


_ Lord Clarehavert had seemed stirred from the trance 
_-in which he now lived; he had grown old suddenly 


as some people do, and lost his mentality with his 
physical strength. 
But he had been roused by Anne’ S departure and 


had said: 


“ You- seem always restless, Elizabeth, ” in his 
querulous, distinct, old voice. : 
“It tears the. heart ftom me,” Ysabel had moaned, 


- dry-eyed, and Anne had clung to her in almost “equal 


despair. z 
“After all, Anne darling, you must PFA she’s 


-only your óld nurse,” Rosamunde said stimen 


hoping to comfort Anne. 

“ Nobody is ‘ only anything’ when you love thêm,” 
Anne said fiercely and a little incoherently; “they are 
just who you love, and when you leave them and. when 
it’s Ysabel, they’re everything.” -~ 

dn Paris ane looked about her r listlessly, a and Cleve- 
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rably if, after all, he had done. ' 
ngly in. arranging this matter of the school, ~~. 

If he could: have seen within Anne’s heart when he 
ad left her finally at Lausanne, he would not have 
turned to London so confident for the future. 

_ For the first time in her life Anne knew loneliness, | 
the loneliness of a sensitive soul; she knew the blank 
terror of striving to escape from her own misery, of 
being caught back by it time after time just when she 

seemed to have won a little freedom. ` 3 
_ She grew older’in that first month than in all the 
two years she spent away, for in that month she learnt“ 
40 suffer. : ee 
- Rosamunde settled down at once; she forgot: Anne 
a little, and anyway, this new Anne with the stolid 
manner, the shy aloofness, was not as fascinating as 
the London Anne who had talked on everything under 
the sun, laughed at most things, always seemed some- 
how new and fresh, and rather enchanting. 

_ “Do buck up, darling,’? Rosamunde implored. 

© “Défendu de parler anglais,” Mademoiselle 

chanted. * 
“Alors, buckez-wp,” Rosamunde whispered. 

_ Anne, staring through the open window at’the lake 
dancing like blue fire below, at the mountains dazzling : 
in snow and sunshine, saw only Ysabel’s old brown | 
face ; she could have put herihead down and cried, but 
would not let herself. : | 
__ Gradually the newness of life helped her to feel less 

miserable; the steep streets, with their ever-jangling - 
tram-cars, the cosmopolitan life around her, the rush 
of other languages, the excursions, most of all onè to 
Coppet, stayed in her memory for years.» It was the 
first day _she knew a little happiness, and it seemed to 
steal into her soul as soon as she stepped upon the 
quaint old cobbled street from the little wooden pier. 
Coppet is nearly Italian; it has the same pink-washed | 
houses, square and overhanging, the same faded | 
jalousies folded back; on Anne’s day it had the ‘same | 
soaking lovely sunshine which made the walls of the 
houses warm to the’ touch and seemed to make the few 
yassers-by smile lazily... 7 | 
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Pie i the chateau itself añ old custodian droned ou 
p the fame of Madame de Staëk =. 
= ` Anne wondered. if brilliant people toed their gift 
greatly; she had imagination; she saw, gazing’ dow 
the wonderful grass avenue lined with lovely trees, th 
turbanned hostess and her countless clever guests 
frail and witty Madame Récamier, frail and passionat 
de Rocca, names only to Anne’s innocence, an 
wearers of romantic costumes. — 5 
_. Anne loved the old château with its wide courtyard 
its softly polished floors, its peacock panei in th 
rooms, and òld, old brocade furniture. 
Age seemed to her a thing of interest for the firs 
time ; it mattered after all. 
They had tea in an inn garden under a vine, fron 
which they plucked the grapes, and later on the: 
_ bought sweets in a queer, half-buried shop which hat 
. hidden itself away down flights of steps. 
All the world seemed bathed in autumn sakane 
that afternoon, the chestnuts fell with soft thuds o: 
© to the thick grass, the lake looked like an azure mirro 
on which the trees and mountains had been painted. 
T hey went back by the little white steamer and thet 
took the tram from Ouchy up past the big hotels to th 
. chateau, outside the town again. 
; Anne wrote to Ysabel on Sunday : 
- “Tt isn’t so- bad as it was, darling, and I hak 
_ ¿shall get used to it. Girls ar a very dull, I find; thei 
minds seem so dim. I mean,/it seems as if everythin; 
“were blurred in them ; nothing really clear. Théy seen 
to know heaps, some ol them—lessons, you know—bu 
they talk of nothing at all; you cannot argue on lif 
with them.” ~~ eh 
Ysabel wrote back blessing her “little one,’ nee 
bidding her be brave, and asking if she had eras 
to eat, and to be sure and send back all her stocking: 
to be darned, ‘and telling Anne which of the saint: 
was specially ‘watching over her in Lausanne. 
“T miss thee,” wrote old Ysabel in her spider 
foreign handwriting, “more than anyone save Goc 
can know.’ : 
Anne, reduced now to three francs a week pocke 
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up for GS Glizently and sent a E 

D gest photograph of herself she could — 
it gave an impression of a girl with rather : 
eyes, delicate. features, and hair which no | 
otographer, however poor at his trade, could have | 
ae unbeautiful ; it was dark, not golden like her 4 

oot s; but. dark like Jaime’ s; dark, yet shining. | bag 


“SO. itary glory on the mantelpiece where Perce, now at — 
Sandhurst, and Robin, now at the Seren 
a it. 


as uia ijver. 
erce gazed on Anne and fingered his two stubs 

` moustache and said: “By Jove, I say ” then s 
laughed a little. . 

Robin stared long and said nothing. 

__ They went off together, and Perce inquired eagerly eo 
after various ladies of Robin’s profession. ee es 
_ Both wrote to Anne. Perce sent some gloves, and i 
his note was brief : r 


~~ “Dear Anne,—Here’s how. I am at the shop 
“now; ; hope to be out next spring. Shall be down at 
othe Abbey in the summer, I expect; not for long. 
-Have hopes of a beano in Dinard. Enclose gloves 
for Xmas. Ta-ta, old girl. You might send one of 
anos » photos on. "Yours as ever, PERMER 
-Robin wrote : 

“My DEAR ANNE ER was at Mount Street yester- 
day and saw that new photo you have sent Ysabel.. 
I suppose you haven’t even a little one to spare—a 
proof would be better than nothing? I saw Perce, 
‘who looks, and is, gorgeous. Ysabel seemed a bit 
thinner, and misses you awfully. So do I. The very 

best of luck and a happy Christmas. ROBIN. 


a” Know you’ll be awfully glad to hear I am booked | 
for a year ahead.” 
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entirely, “To Perce,” knowing that that lofty youth 
could tolerate no name but Percival, and ` desired 
to forget the follies of his past. 

. Robin had a little note. which described Christ- 
mas in Lausanne and ended up: “We are going to 
the New Year Service in the Cathedral. It will be 
the second time I”have been out at midnight! Do 
you remember the first?” i 

“Fancy you writing to boys!” Rosamunde said, 
wide-eyed and curious, looking over Anne’s shoulder 
with a shameless misuse of the privileges of friend- 
ship. Ap ! 

She had hitherto supposed Anne to be unsym- 
pathetic towards this vital matter in life; now, to her 
amazement, she found Anne, far from being in general 
unsympathetic, was extending her interest in a double 
direction! ` . 

_. “And you never told me!” she reproached Anne. 
“I thought Percival was just a sort of relative, and 
I’ve never heard of Robin Keene.” i 

“Yow will,” Anne assured her tranquilly; “he’s 
a music-hall artiste. I mean to go and see him directly 
- Treturn. He dances. He’s awfully clever.” 

Rosamunde gasped again. l . 

“ However did you meet him?” eas, 

“We lodged in his mother’s house when I was 
‘tittle. Pve known him for ages. He’s two years 
older than me; he knows Perce, too.” = 
~ , “Perce knows him, I expect you mean,” Rosa- 
F munde commented, displaying the unpleasant sharp- 
oa ness of the snob. ers E ee 
iz The discovery of Anne’s ‘hidden side,” as she 
called it, encouraged her to réveal the secret of ‘the 
“chestnut terrace.” ` , Be oy 

She dragged Anne one winter night across the 
park, down Several winding walks to one of the 
boundary corners where a little stone terrace had been 
mounted. <3 am ) nyse R Ae 

On the broad’ balustrade a dark form was visible. 
r S k 


_ could not cut it off without spoiling the photograph 
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!” Rosamunde whispered, and the dark 
eapt forward and bowed. 
ntoine was a personable youth; he was seventeen, 
slight and dark, with those long-lashed eyes which ~ 
nly an actor or singer should have, or perhaps an^ 
insurance agent, for purposes of influence, but never au 
a mere law student ór youth of. means; they give 
an unfair advantage, and are also a deterrent to the 
formation of a sporting character in the possessor. ` 
_~ Antoine was at the famous boys’ school near; he 
was running the risk of expulsion by sitting nightly 
from eight to eight-thirty on the Bellerive chestnut 
terrace; but his comrades considered him a “blood” 
for his daring, and he chose to imagine himself really 
enamoured of the fair and buxom Rosamunde. ” 
_ They embraced, silhouetted against the moonlight, 
and Anne looked on. l 
= “Que je t'adore!” she heard Antoine murmur. 
Rosamunde giggled nervously, and Anne chalked up 
a mark against her artistic perception. 

But it was the. first time kissing had seemed a 
matter of any real importance; she could not now fail 
to believe it must have value since Antoine and Rosa- . 
munde, both human beings of sense, seemed to consider 
it the sole necessity of the moment. ae 

- Anne, the looker ‘on, thought of “Jane Eyre,” of ~~ = 
the kisses which genius has made immortal, and she 
glimpsed in that minute that there were kisses of 
reality and the cheap imitation kind. 3 

_She phrased it so to herself, watching Antoine, 
hearing Rosamunde’s stammering stupid French and 
constant giggle. ; 

_ “Kisses and giggles are all wrong,” Anne said ` 
lreamily in answer to Rosamunde’s excited “Well?” ` 
when they were walking back together, after a last 
long embrace between the lovers, and when Antoine 
had pressed her own hand until it hurt, much to her 
wrath, ‘And that’s really all I do think.” 

_ “I might have known before I asked you,” Rosa- 
munde said fractiously: “you are such a kid about 
things really.” 
i FEA discovered that nearly all the girls had a little 
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of being’ “let out” every half ho sts 
utilized.. E 
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one day; it was prom the faithless and is acre 
„Antoing, l 4 
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“Toi qui adote, viens pour un a ce soir ee 
‘me donner par ta présence le Paran qui durera toul 
la viel” A 

He had wilily arranged for the “instant which wa 
to give him Paradise” to be an hour earlier than th 
usual tryst with Rosamunde. 

Anne went, and he kissed. her hands theret 
showing he was no fool and no heptane: eithe: 
.despite his youth. 

He murmured that she was “ ‘ different to all th 


_ rest; she was apart; she was unique.” © 


Anne told Cleveland a week later, when he « cam 
to take her out, that she found love-making wy tame 
so very dull. i 

-She described Antoine and his eallantries: 

“And when you compare that sort of thing, Unc! 
Cleve, with the splendour of thé meetings betwee 
Maud and her lover, and Aucassin and Nicolette, an 
Jane and Rochester, and think of the way Arman 
‘kissed Marguerite, it all seems so absurd, so ‘two 


_. three,’ as Ysabel.says. When I love I mean to lov 


and make love like Marguerite or Juliet.” 

‘She met Cleveland’s quizzical eyes with grave eye 
herself. _ . ; 

“It seems an awful pity, Uncle Cleve,” she re: 
on seriously, “that the things which real- books 
you, count frightfully, things you have to b 
life on, or wreck: it by, later on, when yo 
should be able to be shown you so—so shoddi 

“My dear child, the sort of love effect 
been watching bears about as much re 
the real thing as a cardboard panorama 
which you buy for thirty cehtimes, 3 
marked in pink, bears to the actual f 


J artist in li has been able to reproduce. even fairly 
well! Where’s your sense of proportion? You aren't 
yoing to assure me that the purchase of a cardboard 
2anorama would alter your joy in looking upon the 
snow mountains? Don’t get mawkish, for God’s sake, 
Anne!” 


| He glanced at her sharply, and found her much 


sider than he remembered her, very clear-cut as to 
stofile, nearly grown up during the long separation 
at school. - 

_ She was just seventeen and very tall and slight. 
Jleveland noticed she had exquisite hands and feet, 
in extremely bien-soignée look and quite delightful 
smile. 

- He suddenly decided to send for Ysabel and take 
inne for a long foreign tour. . 

It was an age of cheap sentimentality had he but 
‘nown it, and it did little harm. It was passing like 


in epidemic over Europe, and resulted in many new ~ 


ditions of love poems, pictures which were “ sweet,” 
nd songs distinguished by “yearning ” either for 
ove, or sleep, or pity, or all three. à 

Anne was really too wide awake to be much over- 
owered by the wave of froth; she floated on it, and 
eached the shore of common sense by the aid of a 
fe-belt of humour. Real emotion never failed to 
each her, or rarely to hurt her; but the affectation of 
hings, even when the actor believed them genuine, 
enerally awakened her to rather cruel wit. 

‘Her mind was infinitely older than her years in 
any ways, and extraordinarily younger in others. 
The loneliness and to a certain extent laxity of her 
fe, as viewed conventionally, which Cleveland, true 
> his creed, had deplored, had possessed certain 

ntirely beneficial to Anne, 
had filled the place of people, and if old 
the librarian at the Abbey, had never super- 
er reading, he had never failed to explain any 
Ity which had worried Anne. 
ut th ere were very few worries because Anne 
er been told there were certain things she 
> know, certain facts she could only grasp 
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Bien older, and OERA she ni 
searching excitement or strove to sp : 
perversely. 

Ysabel’s outlook, Neels open- 
frankness which is described as ‘so foreign’ 
= so entirely natural, influenced Anne unconsci usly 
helped her in her reading enormously, — and ‘save 
Cardie many explanations. Anne, immersed in, dis 
tracted by the woes of fair Guinevere and Launcelot 
inquired of Cardie why a were 50 troubled “sine 
‘they loved? ” s 

“I thought when people loved; it made everythin 
all right,” she said, “and they all lived happy. eve 
after? ” - PMES 

Cardie looked over his round, ‘horn-rimme 
spectacles at her. i : 

“Well, there was Arthur, ae see,” hes sak ah 
stractedly, searching for simple words and right word 
with which to explain to Anne. “And Guinever 
loved him when she married him. _ Marriage is a pac 
between two people sealed-with their promise of fait! 
to one another. It’s that promise that rings roun 
their happiness, keeps it. safe, do you see, and if eithe 
of them breaks the promise, the happiness slips out. 
“And ’cos it’s mean to break a. promise you don’ 
enjoy what you get through doing it,” Anne said 

“even if you don’t get caught. And that’s wh 
Guinevere and Launcelot were troubled. . See. An 
that’ s why, though it’s beautiful to read, Z 
too.” 

She had grasped quite suficient Eo an 
she left that explanation accordingly ; but her ne: 
question was of paralysing difficulty. i 

“Why do poets and people write of wrong 1 t 
and make them seem beautiful? ” os 

Cardie took off his spectacles this time. 

_ He felt the need for romney freedom 


tivity: He looked out across the park for insp. 
at his lifelong friends the trees and $7 
mute, half-quizzical, half-serious — 
plored help. -It was a heavy summe: 


ng orange-cloud-above the hill was 
re—a thunderstorm was coming up. — 
all unconsciously aiding Cardie 


” Cardie asked intently.’ n aes 
they’s beautiful, and so alive.” oe 


pe ople are afraid of them.” J 
odded, contempt in her eyes. E 


cause they do not understand them, like you, 
Cardie added slowly, “and that’s part of fhe _ 
lanation you asked for, Anne. Look here, the — 
ong things, as you call them, in life are its storms; ` 
rms destroy, just as this one’ may do that we're 
ig, but you and I understand ‘all its beauty; ` 
e that as well as the damage. Well, poets and 
e who write about the storms in life see their’ 
y just like that, and the damage too. Will that 
all? Does it help?” | 

= Anne nodded again. | 

“Wrong things may be beautiful, but they sort 


Cae . 
of destroy.” 
oe 


= Cardie knew it was hopelessly inadequate, but to 
define moral right and wrong explicitly yet harmlessly 
to twelve years of age is no easy task. As a matter 
of fact, Ænne had obtained quite a decent little con- 
ception from his bald illustration. All the literature 
> loved made the things she knew beautiful, that 
ite good enough for Anne; she accepted life -c 

t basis, as it should be, all unconsciously, and = 
had one great gift, she could distinguish. 


CHAPTER IX 


“ Over the shoulders and slopes of the dune BE, 
1 saw the white daisies go down to the sea, ; 
A, host in the sunshine, an army in June, ' AA 
"The people God sends us to set our heart free. 


“ The bobolinks rallied them up from the dell, 
The ortoles whistled them out of the wood; 
And all of their saying was ‘ Earth, th is well! ; 
And all of their dancing was ‘ Life, thou art good!’ 
` Buiss CARMAN: 


_ SCHOOL was quitted by Anne without a regret; it had 
bored her rather, and she was too young not to be 
impatient. She went with Cleveland to Paris to meet 


= Ysabel, and they stayed for a month at the Champs 


< Elysées Hotel, where, for Anne, _began a friendship 


which long after she was to recognize constituted a 


Ssi “ý 
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romance-of life. 
v Cleveland’s brother had been \anibastaddii at Sty 
-~ Petersburg, and now, by chance, his friend, a man 
_ Cleveland had never met, happened to put up at the 
Elysée. 

He introduced cet to Cleveland | vase iia 


Stefan ge 
-Cleveland liked him; he dimly- remembbred nies 
ing of Alexis; he was aware he was rather a black 
sheep; it was also impossible to be unaware of “his 
charm. 
. Alexis was then about fifty, but looked, much 
younger. His hair was of that fair colour which grows 
grey late, and he had those light grey Sie ee 
seem more easily whimsical than other pene 
was a man ef wealth, a much-spoilt mz 
extremely handsome man. 
' He seemed to be, by choice, a “t SOF * I 
“carrier; ie admitted he loved travelling, and 
very restless. > 
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elling through from Madrid 
en Paris en route.  “ ; 
tl Cleveland saw him with Anne he had no idea 
much he liked him, and even then, for the life 
he could not have defined exactly why, ať that 
e moment, he should have begun to feel Stefan’s 
e OaE BE 
— Anne, at any rate, had no difficulty in knowing 
and ‘saying why she liked him. : 

= “He’s such a dear,” she said enthusiastically; “he 
tells you even the dullest things so that they sound 


ae 
Hs 


‘Bay and happy!” 
~ “I believe everyone likes you!” she said to him. 


“It’s the price one pays for universal hypocrisy ! ” 


he answered rather grimly. 

_ He became. friends with Anne very easily, so 
‘easily neither of them bothered to wonder about it. 
‘He talked to her of all her own small interests, many 
of his own big ones; he often said quite extraordinary 
things to her, but never harmful ones. 

_ “Every woman should be smart,” he told her, 
“and every man really wishes that if he has-the least 
imagination. Beauty unadorned is for flowers, things 
God made for out of doors; beauty adorned is for 
indoor always, er perhaps ‘more especially for indoor 


€reations which go out of doors! ” 


_ Cleveland and he went with Anne to buy her hats, © 


and the radiant being who presided. over: the sale 
complimented Stefan on his taste. * 
“You might have chosen heaps of ‘ha “said 
nne innocently; “the way you pick out the very 
prettiest ! ” pi 
~ She had her first experience of real opera, sitting 
between Cleveland and Stefan in the Opera House. 
__ She was very strung up; she loved music intensely ; 
his seemed to her one of the nights of her life. The 
was Pagliacci, and Caruso was singing. 
ticed that heaps of people waved or bowed 


3 


x, and Stefan seemed never to cease 


ing greetings., | 
ctły the opera began he drew far back in 
became immobile. i 
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a crushing grief. 


is, the. divine voice which seemed 
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` To Anne the opera was a heavenly e exp 1 ; 


She had never been emi nea befok tl a 
ot t 


She thought ass 

“This is what feeling means—this queer hurt, and 
this wild ‘happiness, this wanting the per ligess to go 
on and never stop.” 

Caruso began to sing the great song of ive aid 
death. Anne had early learnt that to listen you musf 
not Jook; her lashes made little dark bars on her white 


cheeks; ‘unconsciously she clenched her hands dne 


inside the other. -The song rose and rose;-its glory, 
its passion, its bitter pain seemed to cleave the skies; 
it ended, and Anne wished she, too, might die. She 
looked desperately round; the applause which thun- 
dered and quivered seemed a sacrilege to her. She 
sought Stefan’s face and saw it very white; tears 
were in his eyes, and he stared -sombrely before 
him. 

Life seemed to flow back to Anne; she knew he 


had understood. 


Cleveland said to her, “Pretty good, r% Anne?” 


-and she nodded wordlessly. 


He was sitting forward, staring at the house, his 
bronzed face and. clipped grey moustache were cut 
out as if with sharp scissors against the razen back- 
ground of the footlights. 

A little warm wave ‘of love for him went over 
Anne’s heart even though he seemed so cold to the 
misery of Pagliacci; he looked so nice and kind and 
rock-like sitting there—but Stefan had understood. 

As they. drove back Stefan said abruptly : | 

“What wouldn't I give to be you, Anne! You 
haven’t heard Wagner; you havén’t heard all the 
hackneyed, lovely, unforgettable Italian things; it’s 
all to come. I wish I could begin life sean at the 


opera!” : = 
“I feel so tired with it, I loved it soy” Kase said 
dreamily, eo 05 


ah 
ok. 


ye 


4 . oer hae are. 
ve 


are you, old lady * Tell Ysabel to $ a 
ye breakfast in bed,” Cleveland said ; Bt 
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“First opera, first growing up!” Stefan said, 
the consequent homage of the escort!” 

~- When Ysabel had tucked her up and padded off. 
tọ the adjoining room, Anne slipped out of bed and 
_ went to the window and flung’ back the jalousies. 
_ Paris did not sleep, her golden eyes still outstared the _ 
‘ stars, the rattle and laughter ef life sounded fainter, 
_ but it sounded yet. | 
Anne, every pulse in her throbbing, knelt beside ` 
the window. A memory came to her of the night of i 1 
~Paolo and Francesca, and the moon slipping beneath 
_ tthe waves of the river, it had seemed so marvellous 
to be ont in the darkness then; but now the darkness 
seemed to hold anew glamour, a new mystery; it 
eomed to understand; it made all she had felt come 
back in little heart-beats of delight. | 
'. She determined to watch the dawn break as she 
» had seen it break that other time. 
It seemed to her as if she was somehow doubly — 
_ awake; as if within her some new power gave her 

keener sense of things, of the whispering trees ia the 

darkness, the tiny sound of swirling dust, the image 

of those who cried in the night, far away, breaking 

the cool stillness with those half-human, half-unreal 
` voices which seem to be born of the night and belong 
only to it. All the vast apathy she had formerly 

believed the night exercised “was changed miraculously 
“mow by this new power of vision into a mystit com- 

munion which soul had with soul, which was intensified 
by the shrouding tenderness of the night. The wind 
sang and laughed, the.sounds died into oblivion, the 
amps paled and paled, the fatigue of the hours 

assed, giving way to golden life as dawn flooded the 
ld sky and swept it into ecstasy. | 
Anne watched with wide eyes each dying lamp, 
ch leaf falling into the shadows; each vaguely 
noing cry seemed, to matter in her heart; everything 
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_denly come- to listen, ot 
her heart. 
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ina whisper, her- eyes goig 
light, 
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CHAPTER X 


- Ij we could but forget by heart, 
The many things we never knew, 
=) Should we not give a greater part 
a To what ts fanciful and true?” 


-THEY lost Stefan after Paris only to discover him in 


Hamburg, where they were stopping on their way 
| up to Copenhagen. | 
__ For at least a year after her tour Anne had a sort 
of coloured impression of many places. Paris was an 
“exception, because Paris had a niche of her own and 
meant a great deal; Paris had not been visited; Paris 
had been a place where Anne and Cleveland and Stefan 
had lived, where Anne had met fife and for the first 
‘time sensed some of its thousand intoxications. 


-So Paris stood alone; but Brussels was a white, 


and golden glare, shaded with countless striped blinds 
in Orange and green and fawn and a great glitter of 
glass roofing, its roadways were brilliant, its night 
illumination magnificent. Heidelberg was all emerald 
greenness and soft grey silt of water and rosettes ; 
rosettes all the way, with much iron-coloured, Gothic 
effect of building, and an overlayer of copper orna- 
mentation, Frankfort was a memory of scarlet flowers 
‘running in horizontal lines round each big hotel and 
shop. Berlin was white again and hard green. and 
hard ochre, all the vast new flats seemed yellow and 
black, yellow stone with steel work plastered every- 
where; and Bremen was a place of strawberries and 
sea and many Americans, and more rose-gardens— 
whole chains of them, indeed. Hamburg was large 
and important and blue and white and grey, much 
iueness of water, and whiteness of flowers in the 
windoweboxes, of immense hotels, above which, in the 
‘one where Anne and Cleveland and Ysabel stayed, was 
poised a clever device made to resemble the world on 
E. a 67 
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E green, now pen “all aude the eget Pie e 

_ Stefan, who was staying at a smaller hotel of 
greater fame, commented upon this glory spencath 
which Amme had taken up her residence. : 

Despite the fact that he was in the land of ever- 
lasting uniform, and his own was a singularly unob- 
-trusive one, he nevertheless looked a personage. Á 
_ _ Anne told him, almost aghast at his knowledge 
of every place, of the pictures they: saw, the music 
, hag heard, sheer history of everythin » that he was 

n “Encyclopædia and Baedeker in © srt ail 

sis there ever anything you haven’ t done? i She 
demanded. 

He looked at her for a moment, his light, ied. 
eyes enigmatic. 

“Ves,” he said, “and I shall never do it.’ 

“Tell me,” she begged gaily. 

He looked down at her from his great height. 

“ Never attempt to open Heaven’s locked gate by 
using a skeleton key,” he said. 

“Ts it a riddle?” she asked, laughing at him. 

“A declaration,” he said gravely. eee 

Hamburg was rather an important place i in Anne’ s 
memory, because- she put up her hair there, and, 
ignoring all fashions of the moment, chose to part it 
very low.down on one side and turn iit up in a smooth 
shining roll at the back, which outlined her head and 
gave her a slightly boyish look. 

Stefan approved the style, merely suggesting with 
regard to the parting that it should be “a little ta 
the left, Excellency; a little.to the left !”—a reminder 
of Paris happiness when Anne, passing his room with 
` Ysabel on the way down one morning, had happened 
to see his man brushing his hair for him and had 
heard the deferential “A little to the left, Sey aout Bs as 
with a peal of laughter, 

She had never knòwn a man “who had his hair 
done,” as she phrased it, and she was intensely amused 
at Stefan’s “helplessness ” 3; though she came to know 
afterwards that he was unimaginably bts am over 
s aeon matters, = 


ee 


Vanity, mnocent but absorbed, flamed in Anne wi 
_ the putting up of her hair. Appearance became a very’ 4 
interesting thing, powder and perfume necessities, and 3 
Cleveland sniffed in a puzzled, rather depressed. way; 
Anne seemed to be leaping into grownupness, he 
reflected sadly; soon she would be gone. 4 
_ He voiced this lugubrious belief to Stefan, who 4 
< Said briefly: =. E A $ ; | 
=- . “Anne will have to be careful whom she marries.” 
<- “What d’you mean?” Cleveland bristled. tan 
. . She is so entirely unawakened and will awake so es 
_ vividly; to let Anne marry anyone we did not know, #3 
_ understand, I mean, trust, would be like watching a %9 
_. sleep-walker step on to a parapet; when Anne cares 
she will care desperately.” 
The future “desperate carer,” as if to make mock 
| of prophecy, strolled in at that moment with a very 
vig young man, whose admiring and open glance she 
_ Was meeting with innocent coquetry. : 
| “Who. knows?” said Cleveland with a laugh. 
_ “It’s young Fraylingham, her cousin, y’know.” 
= Perce, it seemed, was “cuttin’ through to Copen- 
_ hagen,” where he “knew a chap who was a pal.” 
-With this favoured being he proposed to spend 
a couple of weeks. 
is Stefan made him nervous, almost deferential, to 
_ Anne’s intense amusement. wae 
c “What you see in him,” Perce said sulkily to-her,“a 
_ chap who looks as if he alone existed—and old, too! ” 
< ~ “Old!” Anne echoed indignantly. oe 
> “Well, he must be a good fifty.” l 
__ “Tf he were a good eighty he’d not be old,” Anne 
~ Said vehemently, “and it shows how hopelessly young 
__and unformed in your mind you are, Perce, to say so. 
_ Age isn’t years, my good idiot; it’s dullness and dis- 
- belief in things, and envy, and most uncharitableness. 
* Those whom the gods love die young,’ doesn’t mean 
_ Olympically favoured mortals drop off at sweet seven- 
_ teen! You mayn’t die till you’re seventy ; but it means 
` your soul, stays seventeen sweetened with all the best 
_ Summers and springtimes that came in the years 
_ between, Oh, Perce, how thick you are!” 
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i "oy if not ere Perce; “‘you can ‘reel ‘it off, 
RY Jove?” 


he was keen on “old Anne.” 


ga a sport.” ^ 
Ss He gazed upon Anne with the intent stare of the 
mbryo swain. She was all right, the blue serge kit 


717 the dark blue squash hat with its regimental ribbon 
round it; the little string of pearls Anne wore seemed 
a “finish” too, Perce considered. He stared at the 
grey-green waves for a change, meditating on the 
_ future when the Abbey would be his. | 
Getting married was a rum. business, he decided 


weightily; his thoughts slanted off to a very pretty 


little girl at the Gaiety who had enmeshed his affections 
-during the summer. 


Dollie was prettier than Anne by a long chalk; | 


-= could give her Sage all round, and yet——. 
And yet 
His mind siesta with an intuition, and he felt 
worried, for he did not indulge in what he would 
have called “all that bunkum about inherited instinct 
and so on”; but now his brain dimly suggested that 
somehow, some way, he owed'a debt to himself to 
=- marry somebody like Anne, and not like Dollie, for 
E > the queer reason that Anne, even if Dollie could give 
_ her points, somehow “kept him up to something.” 
Exhausted with thought, he observed Copenhagen 
approaching with pleasure. 


Each of them liked that sunny, wee happy pace 


immediately. 

“It’s everything at once,” : Anne said, “and ‘that’ s 
so rare and ripping. A capital and a seaside holiday 
place, and a bit of Italy, and a bit of a never-stopping 
circus, and simple and smart, too. . ones live here, 
Uncle Cleve!” 


They took a villa, “ Strandnaes,” which had a lovely 4 
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“Well, you’re sharp enough if I am not,” ‘said the 


- “The girl’s a looker,” he told ‘histeseté oraina 
“a chap could be proud of her, and she’s no end of 


On the. journey across the “Big Belt and Little 
Belt .and the rest of them,” as amp said, he decided — 


w 


‘was all right, and the huge reefer coat over it, and 
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mning right dowg to the sea; the ¥ 
~ Palace was near it, where, as Anne said, “you could see __ 
_ Sings and princes walking about like anything.” “a 

© Stefan was apparently acquainted with some of _ 


= them, and Anne was duly presented by a; cousin of _ 


__ his, an ugly, charming, smart woman, half Russian, 
half Danish, whose wit was her fame, and who held, 
_ Perhaps, the one real salon in Europe. Ta 
__ Iréne de Cael had no children; Anne dropped into Aa 
the position, of daughter of the house almost ge 
> imperceptibly. ; | Eo 
~ = One month of Madame de Cael’ s- worldly teaching § 
_ effected more than the two years at school, the long es 
_ tour; and incidentally drew Anne’s attention to the fact _ 
_ that the proper pursuit of woman is to charm and to 
__ be charmed. = : 
-. “Don’t let her grow fashionable, for God’s sake,” 
-Stefan said irritably. 
~ ~ Madame de Cael laughed at him. > 
_ - “Oh, but my dear, you will admit even the love- 
liest jewel needs polishing, and, anyway, what are 
_ your plans for her?” | 
; He opened his long, virile hands in a gesture of 
~- bewilderment. 
“You confound me, Irène. What is your own idea?” 
“She had better marry the good and heavy but 
handsome Perce. He will adore her, bore her, but 
_ look after her. And if she does not marry him, she 
_ may adore someone and not be bored, but need looking 
_ after more than ever !” PO 
_. “Why is it,” Stefan said slowly, “that one has 
- for some natures a fear? Why does one feel that life 
= is going to reach some as it will never reach others? 
= Why should certain qualities always awaken a desire 
to shield and protect? Why should the heritage of 
charm so often breed distress?” 
“Because only an individual pays a full debt to 
“the world and himself,” Madame de Cael said crisply, 
“and instinctively one feels that with such natures; 
‘feels they will have a heavy bill to meet for their 
charm, their lucid appeal, their quick attractiveness. 
That is why, mon amt, -if you wish to preserve charm 


in a woman, marry her young to a kind man and — 
» you will reap your reward as she as older ! But 3 
he must be kind!” i 

= ““How unromantic you clever people grow 1? ‘Stefan 
said smilingly. 5 
e Perhaps our wit hay helped us to realize that there 
is a romance of life which lasts, white the romance of 
love iss very brief,” Madame de Cael retorted; “‘after 
< all, the romance of love blinds _ you to all interest save 
your own, whilst to believe in the romance of life, ta 
‘share it, you must have sunk your interests in- the — 
‘happiness of others. Which is the most worth while, — 


i “Let us. hope virtue is its own reward, as you. 
seem to think it must be!” Stefan answered ; “put 
that it gives you gaiety of heart t ”—he laughed, 
-~ shrugged his shoulders—“it is the égoisme àù deux 
= which you deride which gives you that!” š 
Madame de Cael watched him walk to meet Anne : 
and begin a set on the hard court. ~ 
- Could it be possible that Stefan Alexis, who had 
“run the gauntlet of every sort of life, was Serious over 
‘this’ slender girl who, if.she had beautiful pe and a 
distracting smile, was, after all, quite a child? 
at is only the stupidnesses of age which really 
` wound,” Madame de Cael thought sadly, ‘Is Stefan 
-. about to commit one?” ` | 
“ - She watched him serving, the sleeves of his white ~ 
_ /silk shirt rolled up, every inch of his lean athlete’s 
body at one with the swift, rhythmic movement of 
-, his racket; the sun glinted on-his thick, fair hair, and 
=. when the game was over and he came across for tea 
= with Anne he looked the cooler of the two, and wholly 
unfatigued. Anne and he sat down on the dry turf, 
and Anne commented favourably on ‘Stefan’ s white 
_ socks and buckskin shoes. 
_ ° “Stefan is fearfully doggy,” said Anne gaily, 
_ reaching for his blazer which lay on a deck-chair near, 
and searching for his cigarette-case, 
Stefan had turned his head to watch her. 
? “Left pocket,” he directed, and Madame de Cael 
i saw, his eyes as they rested on ‘Anne, | 
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She lool sd away instantly, out across the lovely, 


warmth and light and gladness of the summer time 


Xs 


seemed far from her in that moment, and the chill 


upon her heart. Seed / 
= Anne said: “Look at the, affectation of his case 


_corner d: Stefan, it looks as if you were ashamed of it! ” 
__ “And she has not*the least ideal” Madame de 


| Cael thought almost bitterly; but she exorcised the 


‘that it was unreasonable, but equally unable to pre- 
| vent its stab which seemed, in some way, almost a 
defence for the happiness of her friend. 

_ Perce and Cleveland came together, and alittle 


crowd of visitors; they had arranged to motor out of 


at the Pavilion above the sea that night. 


ing purple sky; syringa trees were planted at either 
end of the long terrace, and ateng the balustrade tubs 
of scented geraniums were placed, whilst in the deeply 
sloping gardens carnations swayed in the faint wind. 
There was the perfume of the sea-and a thousand 
flowers and leaves, and hidden music which was as 
“sweet, as heart-touching, as only Italian music can 


Then, surprisingly, a woman began to sing; she sang 
a folk song, a thing of frail, tender melody, of clear 
high notes, and the men joined in with her very softly, 
making a background of deep sentiment, for the upflung 
words of love. . . 

A violin’s magic trembled in the still night in a 
serenade of Simonetti’s, and again, just before the end, 
the voices murmured in soft harmony. 
~ Anne felt as if she floated on a golden sea; it 
seemed endlessly light within her soul. A little 
quivering sigh rose to her lips. 2 apes 
Te ave a mélange thing?” Perce asked huskily, 
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a ivering garden to thé dancing, golden sea. All the W 


of autumn age, of sadness which knows no relief, fell 


even; gold, of céurse, and ever ‘so thin, and then his. ‘a 
absurd coronet, as tiny as tiny, smuggled away ina ~ 


| bitterness by her real affection for Anne, conscious. — 


the town to an Italian concert which was to be held - 


be, as only a pure Italian tenor voice can make it. 
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it was pale moonlight when they reached the is 3 i 
Pavilion, and the sea lay as if asleep beneath a droop- | 


“Come on, Ta going tow Garçon; Keliner—hi; vont 
-, waiter there. Two—— 

i The others were all talking. ‘Stefan had vase 
behind the flower-covered trellis work to talk to tq 
musicians, 

“Come on down into the garden while they get this 
chocolate stuff,” Perce said. 

Anne went because it seemed less trouble to go 
than to refuse. =e 

Perce and she watked in ‘silence. past the bending 
carnations; their adorable perfume arrested: Anne, “> 

“How I love scents,” she said, “and how’ they, 
somehow fit in with music. Flowers and. music—they 
should always go together, and a wandera night time 
and the whisper of the sea.’ 

“I thought the show pretty good, Perce aA 
absently; he bent and snapped ‘the slender grey stem 
of a coral flower and held it out to Anne. i 

“Sweets to the sweet,” he said. “TI say, Anne be 
_ He hesitated, then repeated, “I say, Anne : 

e “I wish you hadn’t picked it—just to-night,’ E 
Anne said, the carnation pressed-to her lips, “it must 
Piave. heard the music, too—Perce, wouldn’t it be_ 
ghastly, awful, to die on a night like this nhen: oee 
— thing seems almost unbearably lovely? ” 

“Rotten to die anyway, unless fightin’,” Perce 
said brusquely, “but it isn’t about dyin’ I want to 
- talk; I should jolly well think not! I say, Anne——” — 
2 “Oh, do say it, Perce,’ Anne begged, roused. at 
3 


last from her dream of happiness. 
a _ “Well, you don’t help a chap much, do you? Look 


here, Anne, old girl, I—well, anyone ’ud see I was. 
Eo keen on you if they wanted to. I am, awfully—I—I 
> feel rotten when you’re out of the way, or I think some > 


: other chap may be the lucky devil. And I’ll have the 
i Abbey, and you love that, and Uncle Edward would 
be pleased, I should think. I know my people would, 
Anne darling, I—I simply love te all the time; will- 
you marry me? ” À 
He had taken her hand, and his was very hot and 
2 trembled a little; his head was a Beaks Anne. eos only | 
í see his face dinsty. a gs 4 
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_ She clung to his hand very tightly. 
_._ “Getting married is so—so different,” she said very 
low; “I mean, it’s for life, and it alters life—and—I 
don’t know what to say, Perce dear.” 

_ “Wait with the saying then,” Perce said gently, 
| love giving him wisdom suddenly. ‘I'll wait—as long 
as you like; I shan’t care for any other girl. You're 
first and last with me, all right.” 

— “That wouldn’t be fair,” Anne said earnestly. “I 
ought to know, and if I don’t know, it means I don’t 
care the right way.” | , : 
~ “I won’t let you refuse me now,” Perce said with 
a new note in his voice. “I was a fool to ask you, 
but—I dunno, it was seeing you then, ‘and the music, 
I suppose, an’-all—but I’d no right to ask you so soon. 
Pil simply wait. Come on back for that mélange, old 
Birl; geta moveon” — — — sds . 

_ He-drew her up the narrow, marble steps, and back 
to the tables where the others were gathered. 
“Here you are,” he said, gently pushing one of the 
tall tumblers with its gilt stand towards her. ~ K 

Anne sipped it mechanically; she felt excited a 
worried, depressed and yet strung up, and Perce seemed 
a new being. 

She stole a glance at him. He was staring at the 
sea; for once he had forgotten even a mélange. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Tes illusions ne sont- elles pas p fortune du cour?” a 
: A IIN Baa 3 

ee IH 

On the way home in the car Anne sat beside Srana 

She said shyly: “Perce has asked.me to. marry 
him, and 1 feel very worried,”. 

4 Why?” Stefan asked steadily 5 he slackened the 
speed of the ‘car. .. | 

“ Because I like him so mb, ” Anne said distress- 
ee “and—and yet it seems so little for nae 

somehow.” | 

“Do you mean to marry him? ” Stefan. REAT 

“I don’t want to have to mean anything,” Anne 
said in a rush of exasperated worry; “I want to go on 
just enjoying—and I said I didn’t care the right way.” 

_ “Tf you feel that you do not wish to ‘mean’ any- 
thing,” Stefan said quietly, “that is enough, and I 
can say now that I am glad. Because eighteen i is very 
- young, and freedom belongs to youth as much as bye: 
- stars to the sky.” | 

Anne leant against him with a big sigh. 

“What a nuisance people loving you is,” she con- 
fded. to him, “because if you don’t care back, even 
if you don’t know they care till they say they do, you 
feel'guilty all at once then!” 

“I expect you will have to feel guilty rather oe 
Stefan said dryly. “I can only give you one advice: 
never hedge, never hesitate, play fair. Women often 

say they have been soft-hearted when they half refuse a 
man’s love, do not really wish it, and yet do not wish 
P=." “to lose ham either. Their eolt-teartedness: is selfish- 
2 heartedness, Remember when a man offers you his 
3 love, it is the very best he has to offer, and answer him 
Z in the same high spirit.” 
am <- He ran the car to a standstill, and jumped out to 
help Anne. Bast PA ak 3 
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ess you put it BES 5 it all sound as if, when ~ “3 s, 
t happened, it must be noble,” she said; “as a:matter _ 
f fact, Stefan dear, being proposed to wheri you don’t oi 
expect it nor want it is just uncomfy! ” aa 

_ Stefan laughed, kissed her hand, and said good nights S 
= Upstairs Ysabel was waiting; she steadily refused , 

z to go to bed until she had tucked Anne up. ms 
She saat herself now with a gigantic snort from fe 


ae “Well, my little one,” she sii kneeling creakily 
down to put on Anne’s slippers, “was it nice? »? 
Anne nodded. = 

“But there was a something which slid across the = 
- happiness. I feel it. I am like that, sympatica— 
always. Tell-your old Ysabel, my pretty.” 

_ Anne slid to the ground "and Ysabel subsided on 
the bed; Anne knelt up and leant her cheek against 
: ‘sabel’s withered one. 
= ~“Tt-was only that my cousin asked me to marry — 
chim.” = arom 
a new it,” said Ysabel serenely ; “iti is no news 
to me. The ‘second sight? I know not, perhaps? 
But I knew it. And of course you said ‘ No,’ and are 
worried.” — 
| “How did you know that? ” Anne cried. b 

~ Ysabel smiled above the-bent head. tz 
= “How does an old woman know where ke is 

_ not? *—she shrugged her shoulders under the gay silk 

_shawl—“oh, I will know when love comes, as I have 

_ known that it has not. But it is a pity in one way. 

~ It would have been so—neat is the word I use.” 

“Neat?” Anne echoed alinost indignantly, feeling 

romance offended. 

-Ysabel made a grimace at this Saxon slowness. ~ ° r 

“The cousin, the title, the house, the family neat . 
: and complete in marriage.” 

_ "Well, anyway, it won’t be neat—ever, I think,” 
Anne said, rising to have her hair brushed. 

“Ever is a long word,” Ysabel ‘said cautiously. 

Her facé was puckered into a severe mask as she 
brushed ithe shining hair slowly; it seemed to her it 
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ayid have been, as well as “neat,” so very satis- 
factory if her little one had married Perce; old Ysabel 
remembered the lean days still,- though ‘luxury had 
‘dimmed the hardest memory, and there lurked in her 
_ mind the fear of poverty even now. . She was growing 
- old, and she had come to love the Abbey, all that 
_ Anne’s position stood for; marriage with Perce would 
have sealed her anxiety for ever, as it would if Anne 
had loved him. -But Anne did not, and if age had not 
robbed Ysabel of painful gins ‘neither had it Bes 
her of romance. sail 
| Besides, she remembered Jaime and Elizabeth, theth, 
wonder love; it was impossible that this child of their 
happiness should marry lovelessly, however neatly and 
__ completely that contingency might round off life! ~ 
=: — Still, hope dies hard, and Ysabel, reflecting on the 
‘pleasant possibilities of the situation, unable to sleep 
from excitement herself, crept into Anne’ s room in the 
dawn, to see if, by chance, she had been mistaken, and 
Mose possibilities might yet ripen into actual facts. 
= But Anne slept deeply, her dark hair a misty net 
on the big, frilly pillow, her lashes close-pressed 
-against her cheeks, one slender white arm a 

upon the coverlet. A 
| Here was no wakefulness of the stirred heart, no 
ea, half-wistful, half-radiant wonder for the 
future; here was only the happy, contented sleep of. 
the unwondering, unstirred, emotionally undisturbed. 

“Ay di mi!” Ysabel grunted, climbing back into 
o ` bed. ‘Why is it suitable things are so Rae, and 
A impossible ones so frequent? ” 
= => She murmured a prayer for divine assistance to 
= solve this problem, and fell asleep deciding that the 
_ — Deity must have had a hard time arranging affairs of 
the heart for people. 

Perce went to her for help before his departure ; he 
had known her fifteen years. 

He began as per schedule: “I say, Ysabel 
then stopped. 

- Ysabel arranged“ her beads and waited. 

“I say,” Perce began again; he-fooked at = 
almost ageressively, “I’m off to-morrow.” . 
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paler than usual, and the unwonted 
him a certain dignity, as it does many 
He burst out at last : ee 
_ “Look here, you know her better’ than anyone, 
_Ysabel; is there a chance, d’you think? ” | 
~ “There is always a chance,” Ysabel returned 
vigorously; “in my country we say, Mr. Perce, when 
-a husband lives he may die.” | 

T Perce was not sucha fool ashe looked. o = 4n m 


and. “Oh, well, one’s got to get on with things, I 
Suppose, and it’s no one’s fault, anyway.” 


she admired his splendid shoulders and lean’ build, 

and sighed heavily. 

> What a nuisance, what a curse it might almost be 

_ Said, this caring or not caring was, specially to an - 

_ onlooker who would profit by the caring! -> :# 

~ Perce turned and came back to the table. 

_ “I'm a sticker, y’know,” he said; “I shan’t give 

“an; Pd be good to her, Ysabel.” | 

He went out with a swing, and a tuneless whistle 

| came back to Ysabel. i 
~ He left the next day for London, and a’ week later 
a charming letter came to Anne from his mother saying 
that she had consulted Lord Clarehaven, and with his 

_ permission she hoped to launch Anne into the young 
“world. 

Anne danced with joy before Ysabel, whose opinion 

_of Perce had risen ten per cent. 

| _ Cleveland was frankly pleased; his conservative 

soul felt that the right course had been mapped out 

_ for Anne, whose eccentricities, much as he loved them, 

he wished eliminated, because to him all that was 
unusual was necessarily a little “outside,” and to be 

- outside for a girl, in his opinion, was the last mis-. 

= fortune. 

__ His was that type of nature which likes originality 
in his women folk, but requires its display to be 
limited rigidly to the home circle. 

= Anne’s: clear, careless opinions; Anne’s catholic 
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“You think it’s as unlikely as that, do you?” he 3 
said slowly ; he lit a cigarette with a not quite steady ¢ : 


He stood by the window, his back to Ysabel, and ie 
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— taste in literature; ee s- aoled of ddei 
- home-life, of. London’s cheap amusements, her descrip- 
tion of them; amused and worried Cleveland when he 
_ alone listened to it, but pained and angered him when 
he was but one of an audience. 
> Now Anne would blossom in that soil which he 
believed to be the only right one for every eee 
< woman. 
“a There was one last visit to be paid to Stefan’ s 
@ home at Rappeln. _ 
'. Madame de Cael, Anne and Cletclaads journeyed 
Together; Ysabel. had gone on ahead. 
y The rush through flat Prussia, growing. ever flatter 
we as the train tore eastwards, was deadly dull, but nearer 
_ Austria, the country, like Anne’s interest, seemed to 
wake to new life. 
= Stefan’s old castle outside Vienna, on the Macks of 
= the. Danube, was almost like a fairy-tale in real life. 
edt had the shape of the pictured dream-palaces in 
airy books, the four queer, round towers, the draw- 
mdse, the arrow slits in the vast walls. nis 
x It was romance, ei, NL ae fitted into the picture 
most satisfactorily. l 
` Itidid not seem, as Perce would have said, “comic 
_ business” to watch him receive feudal service- frona 
~; his people; his casual mention that the household 
` china had been made for his grandfather on the estate, 
‘and that none other was used, did nôt sound osten- 
~  tatious; it was part of the adherence to ceremonial, 
~ now largely obsolete, which had existed. — 
E Beneath the castle, which overhung the lake, was 
| — the private chapel, and the waves rippled lazily against 
|© — the walls whilst the worship proceeded, as they had 
4 rippled through every prayer and hymn which had 
been ‘sung there ‘for the last five centuries. Stefan 
led Anne into the crypt where glass-sided coffin tiered 
`  . above glass-sided coffin, and in the faint, shadowy 
Eoo light of the lantern he carried, Anne glimpsed the dull 
S shimmer- of gold-embroidered uniforms, the sharp, 
white fire of diamonds on pale satin. 
Stefan’s- aacesters lay in erp when. such pomp 
had passed for ever. 
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to the hall. 
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‘daffodils and tulips. | 
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< “Vanity of vanities!” he said, locking’ the black, 


_ iron-banded oak door, and taking Annè back into the | 
open chapel, and then up the long, ladder-like stairs — 


It was spring, outside; the park was aglitter with 


Both of them had felt the chill breath of an un- 


ii 


_ escapable future in the crypt; here, in the laughing sun- Dx 


shine, they both experienced a new loveliness of life. 


‘Madame de Cael came briskly across the paved i A 
f , > +o 


‘garden towards them. 


Stefan was standing a little behind Anne, looking 1 


down at her. 


Again that bitter contraction came in Iréne’s’ k 


heart. i a 
She remembered the tragedy of Stefan’s life, the 


= woman who had burnt out his youth and beliefs, and, 


_ for a time, his fineness; was he to suffer another. 
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ghastly disillusion now when he could no longer 


determination to “win out” at any cost? F 

For what had he to hope for, save ultimate, des- 
perate misery? What had eighteen to do with fifty- 
three? What exchange could there be, not merely 
commensurate, but even dimly fair? 

And he stood there in the sunshine, with almost 
wistful adoration in his tired eyes. 

“Dieu! what a mess love makes of life!” Madame 


de Cael told herself with fractious tenderness for 


‘Stefan. 
Irritably, almost fiercely, she watched the romance 


~ of the place enfolding Anne and influencing her. She 
_ saw Stefan merge from a friend into a hero. 

. There were testimonies to his skill and bravery all 
- over the vast stone hali—medals in cases, tiger. skins 
on the paved floor, ivory tusks outbranching from the 


tapestried walls, curious jewels and weapons from 
almost untravelled lands. 


And Stefan himse}]f, in his green shooting kit, was 


a too-picturesque figure; he “belonged” to the 


romantic setting; he had a new value here in his own 
home, where he was a little god to. his people, and 
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panoply himself with recklessness, with that headlong ges 


“preserved feudal rights. -Anne was child enoug! $ 
njoy the humble curtsey of the villagers, the extreme 
deference of Sttfan’s servants; she revelled in w 
nnocently ; it gave her nearly as much pleasure as the | 
‘gorgeous or quaint ceilings, some of carved chestnut — 
wood representing battles or rejoicings; others, that 
of the chapel, for example, a representation of blue, 
‘starry sky, in which, by a considerate artistic miracle 
of Nature, the sun still flamed, and across which, — 
poised on clouds, angels journeyed suavely. eee. 
< _. The secret of making these eight partition ceil” 
i ings, fashioned into one vast dome, was lost, Stefan 
told her; they could not be copied. eng 
_ He gave Anne various gifts; personal treasures of 
jewellery, suitable for her age, and each one had a- 
history. 3 - ri mes. 
_ The glamour of this life set so regally, enthroned, 
as it were, on age and all the honour and dignity of 
age, appealed more and more to Anne. _ 3 
She was always with Stefan, but the old gay 
irresponsibility of manner had vanished; an indefinable © 
_ change had come over her feeling for him, and it was — 
= noticeable in her voice, in her instant sympathy with 
his every outlook. sae l 

__ “When on earth d’you mean to go back?” Iréne _ 
asked her one day. “Won’t you miss the beginning — 
~ of the season? ” > ; ese 
~, “Tt is so heavenly here,” Anne said, gazing at 
the lake, quivering golden beside the avenue of trees <4 
_ “this is the sweetest place; it grows on one every < 
hour, I believe.” : 5 
Madame de Cael debated whether Cleveland should | 

be consulted, and decided in the negative; he was 
always climbing or “potting ” at something, supremely | 
happy in being left alone in one place, entirely satis- 
factory from a sportsman’s point of view. a 
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i ‘Que faire? ” Madame de Cael asked herself, her — 
ii face twisted into a whimsical grimace, her eyes really 
distressed. , 
Anne did not give peace to her troubled thoughts 
by stating that evening that Stefan was rather like a 
prince in a fairy tale, she thought. 
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k « He’: s aie human, my dear child, t EMA told Be re, 

- tartly. wi F 

: “He does not seem so,” Anne said gravely. 

aN That evening Madame de Cael’s brother, Hugo 
_ Estahoff, » rode out from Vienna to dine at the 
ucastle,: 

He was a slight, pale man, with a clever face, and 

~a ‘a far cleverer mind. B 

Madame de Cael consulted him; he shook his Read | 

at her. 4 
OMY dear, one has no right a interfere at all. F 
It simply is not done. Besides ”—he shrugged hig #4 

| shoulders—“ Stefan is not serious. A man is attracted, 
yes; but that does not mean he wishes to alter his 
whole life for that attraction.” 

“Oh, how dense you are!” Irène cried. “<I tell 
you, Hugo, he is deadly in love, and she is trembling 
on the verge of a sweet infatuation—one of those all- 
-rose-and-white beliefs and dreams-of-Bayard affairs; 
it will simply finish Stefan if he discovers it, and he 
will marry her in five egret: and then g 

“Well, then?” 

She faced round suddenly : 

“Only then, later, he will shoot himself, I sup- 
pose! You will consider it serious, , perhaps, when 
that has happened? re 
- “E was wrong,” Estahoff said gently; ‘ “you were 
right in what you say you have reason to believe. 
And I know you too well to think you are not in 
earnest now.’ 

“What is one to do?” Madame de Cael cried. 

“I do not know; frankly; I can suggest nothing, | 
One has fever faced such a contingency for Stefan; 
his life has seemed, however restless in some of its 

, expression, curiously settled with regard to this one 
matter. He has not married, but of course there 
is——”’ He stopped and added urbanely, “I should 
suggest that Mademoiselle Castell returns home.” 

As he spoke Anne came in, Stefan followed shortly; 
Anne’s contribution to the conversation consisted 
mainly of “Stefan says,” “Stefan thinks,” and Stefan 
_listened to her with obvious happiness. 
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ie o How impa bow impossible s Mad 
; _ Cael kept saying to herself.. l 


re 


ollowing day to shop. | NR A, 
_ the same hotel ; they would shop by taxi. > = 


You ought to see it.” 
nd Anne was amazed to see how. quickly, ‘directly 


became narrow, ill-paved, overcrowded; then came the 


by two families, then the really “old”. part of the 
town, with its twisted-looking houses, all gabled and- 
bulging, its archways stretched across from window 
_ to window, the low doors half hidden in the darkness, 
at the foot. of flights of worn, stone steps. Even 
the spring air seemed close here. _ ines 
| “I feel rather faint,” Irène eek “tell the man to 
-drive back; will you? ? 
As the taxi sped from the old quarter she called a halt. 
<e“ There 18a. chemist? Ss,” 
a draught.” 

The “apothéke’s”’ was a low, Bid: fates place 
in a peaceful little street which held a row of small, 
happy-looking houses, each compact, with a garden, 


~ -in a gilt cage before the upflung window. =- - 
Anne said: Bey ey 
“What dear little houses! ” , os 
Madame de Cael nodded. 

She looked queerly white still. 


39 


in one of these houses.” 
= She really seemed ill; Anne led her up the tiny. 
paved path and knocked with the gleaming Sree s-. 


ppcad which formed the brass knocker, z A ete ee 
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She invited Anne to accompany her. to Vienna the | 


-They drove-in an open car, and lunches s at 
an hotel; the car was to wait for them after Leas at, 


= “You have never seen the old part of the iañ, 
have you?” Irène asked Anne. “It is very picturesque. 3 


She ordered the taxi to drive there from the Prater, = 
that splendid thoroughfare was left behind, the streets — 


= “flat” district, where vast block rose beside vast 
block, then the smaller maisonettes, generally shared — 


she said. “I wil ask for 


and in many cases window-boxes, and a bird hanging 


aa “I wonder she began nervously, then she 
E added quite firmly: “I shall ask if I may rest reset 
| 
E 


he door was s operet ie a. | pretty woman, - A 

x de Cael explained. | a 

l A Excellency will be pleased to walk a: the 
woman said gently. 

x She showed them into a little room where a bird & 

| was singing gaily ; there were flowers in pets, grow- & 

ing flowers in a low bank beside the window, the., d 


me in ‘good stile = yery fresh and spick and span. 4% 
E On the mantelpiece, in a place of honour, there Ge 
= stood a big portrait of. Stefan.: ‘ee 
“Why,” Anne cried, “it’s Stefan, hae 1!” Their aa 
little hostess was looking from one face’ to the other, Bs, 
her pretty colour had quite died. 

Irène said in English to Anne: | 4 

“Don’t say any more. I will explain when we get = 
out. Please be nice to this woman.” . 

Anne sat down on the chintz-covered sofa, a work- “4 
box stood on it, overflowing with mending—a man’s 
a = Geman there were silk socks there, and a big thick 
-~ white silk muffler; on one corner of ‘which there was | 
a tracing for the letters S. von A.; “S” had been ~ù 
partly embroidered. 


The little hostess had fercbed tea for the ‘ ‘poor 
lady,” and some cakes; she pressed them on Anne too. 
A woman passed the open window, looked in, and 
called pleasantly : 
“Good day, Nina; isn’t it lovely weather? ”-and — 
went by. 
The photograph of Stefan was inscribed in his 
_ handwriting to “Nina.” 
__ Anne gazed at this woman with the mereiless eyes 
of youth in pain. 
= | She was pretty, yes, her hair was soft and light, 
-~ her eyes brown and gentle, her smile very sweet. 

She was nicely dressed in a blue serge skirt and- 
white muslin blouse, she wore one ring on her mar-- 
riage finger and a little locket round her neck on a 
tiny, fine gold chain. 

Did that, too, contain a portrait of Stefan? 

z Irène de Cael rose to go; apparently she felt better; 
| gabe hanked ner hostess charming, 
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ANSE 
Anne murmured a good-bye; they were oat 1 the 
treet again, and back in the taxi. a S a kn 
Anno looked at IBe A aa aT E 
__ “Why did you take me there?” she asked very 
_ directly, and watched the ọlder woman colour under 
S Sr her gaze,» I 
e “I don’t think you would understand all my 
reasons if I could tell you them concisely,” Irène said 
gently; “in ten years’ time you will know. For the 
present, I can tell. you this: I took you to that little 
house to see Nina Peters for the sake of your future 
‘happiness. It sounds mad, doesn’t it? and oh! you 
feel you know so much better than anyone else how 
“to. shape. your own future! . But you don’t really: 
_know, because so much that seems important ať 
ighteen has ceased to seem so in a year or twò. Poor — 
ina! You are dimly guessing things and despising 
er; hating her, perhaps! How am I to explain her 


you?” . woe ; 
= “I. do not want—her—explained,” Anne said 
swiftly, “it is Stefan—how Stefan——” she broke off; 
“her lips quivered a little. Sar 

She turned suddenly to Irène. jo 

“But why, why?” she stammered. 

Irène took her hand tightly. ake 
ae “Life is so inexorable,” she said in a low voice, ~ 
. \ “and after a time so lonely, so comfortless, if once 
_ you have been betrayed as Stefaw was—if once you 
_ have wrung the cheaper side of life dry in your misery 
_ and despair, you come to be content with very humble 
_ things, when you are no longer young, you only seek, 
_ them; no weman of our own type accepts this phase of 
~ life; but those ef us who understand, forgive it.” 

E “Uncle Cleve isn’t like that,” Anne said tèm- 
pestuously. , a 

“There is very little resemblance between an eagle 
and a sea-gull,” Madame de Cael said dryly; “yet 
both have their value,” and they sat in silence until 
the hotel was reached. j 

All the way home Anne felt possessed of an almost 
intolerable shyness; a side of life which, if she had 
been actually cognisant it existed, she had never 


ee a 


aoe 


iad been thrust before her crudely, pitilessly. 
ade her feel curiously hard and angry, and yet ` 
fl imn some way. == < EEE 
And Stefan now was different, utterly, for ever; 
dreaded meeting him. Pes 
_ She divined Iréne’s reason for this cruel, deliberate 4 
eeting of the afternoon. ~ ie 
Had it been necessary? That she could not’ J 
ecide, and she naturally did’ not grasp the situation #2. 


; seen by Irène with regard to Stefan. E 
The sole result was—Stefan had altered, irretriev- if 
bly, and years would pass before he would seem the # 
same te Anne. es rein ae 
= He came out into the courtyard to welcome. them, i 
f and Anne felt her face grow cold, and suddenly she ` 


< Wanted tō cry. 


“You äre tired?” Stefan said to her with instant < 
_ Solicitude, and she answered sadly, “A little.” aa 
_ Cleveland was in the hall; Anne told him she“=--4 
would dress quickly, that she “wanted to-speak to 
Shim.” y j 


=~ He had already changed, and he welcomedrher — 
- down with his usual kindly pleasure. 2 4 
|; “Had a good time, old lady?” he asked. | 
l Apne said, “Yes.” 


= She leant up against his shoulder. 

- “Uncle Cleve, don’t you think—don’t you think 
sve stayed rather an unconscionable time here? 
—ľd like to go home, I believe, and begin the season 
properly.” | 

_ _ Cleveland was blessed with an utterly unsuspicious 
mind; he honestly thought Anne’s idea excellent; he 


2 
4 


had the old-fashioned nursery prejudice for “beginning 

at the beginning” of things; he acquiesced cordially: 

— “You will tell Stefan, then, to-morrow,” Anne said, 

~ “and we’ll leave on Thursday?” 

__ In her room Madame de Cael was praying, at least 

_ she was kneeling down, and saying over and over to 
_herself : “ Have I been brutal—was I wrong? Eighteen : 
and fifty-three——” 
And she felt sometimes during dinner, when she 
„Saw Anne looking at Stefan as if he were an almost 


ok | 
een Stranger, as if 
P o 


s the: aseless question, Way e alee a 
: enigmatic and pathetic answer: — "apogee 
Shit is the inexorableness | of life which dri S O 
on=—” i S 
The Sodi tame Miadi rhythm to the tur 
of the wheels, and Anne found in them no ansiar C 
iestion. ah gta 
e lanced at Cleveland, who adlie from: a ‘nap: 
and smiled at her cheerily. 

“Glad to bè going bader ` ” he A “No, pad 
‘a Tike home, eh? It’s a aes world, after all, Anne!” 
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CHAPTER XII 


` “Whatever once is known can never be unkown ~ 
2 SRTA 2 ee 3 SHELLEY. 4 
| . Anne welcomed London with tears in her eyes. _ 
| . “Even Charing Cross looks sweet,” she said 
|- love it though its face is dirty !.” . Bee 
Be She clutched Ysabel’s arm tightly as the car sped 4 
on to Mount Street. rae Ce 
~ _ In the hall Lord Clarehaven was sitting; his man ~ 
__ was waiting behind him to push his chair back when | 
he had welcomed Anne. ese p 
_ As usual, her grandfather believed Anne to be- 
Elizabeth, and said with querulous affection : x 
‘“So you have decided to return after all. Well, — 
well, kiss me, my dear child.” 7e- 
He dined down by his own desire, and later in- 
‘sisted on being wheeled into the drawing-room. a 
: Anne talked enthusiastically about her tour, and - 
-~ he listened, nodding wherever he récognized the name. 
of a place: ©. a 
-~ He was quite vacant about details, he questioned 
5 oe accepted everything apparently; it was diffi- 
cult to believe, looking at his thin, extremely handsome 
old face, which, despite his empty mind, retained a 
distinct effect of animation, that he was practically 
imbecile. . He could follow-no conversation, had no 
memory, or only a very fleeting one, at any rate; but 
nevertheless he retained sufficient control of himself. 
still to refuse to allow anyone to sign cheques for him 
; ct any business of which he was aware.. aa 
d beside the flower-filled fireplace; a lamp 
hich had a mother-o’-pearl shade, threw ~. 
ely light over her. A 
laven was gazing at her with an oddly 
pression; he said abruptly, cutting into her | 
ion of a féte on the Lake of Geneva: ie 
89 7 5 / 


ras 


= smote the ebony arm of his chair, = 


“And have } you yet been sauces fi 
“His eyes glistened a little as he Spo 


“For I tell you I will not give my cons 
stammered painfully; “I will not, do you hear me, 


- Elizabeth?” ; 
A moment later the fire had died from his glance 


and voice, his hand groped for his stick. - 
“T am very tired,” he said feebly ; “very tired.” 
But, that thought returned to him; he voiced it. 


‘again a few days later. 


_ Anne knew Perce had said nothing to ee Mrs: 
Fraylingham was far too discreet even to have men- 
tioned the matter, too much of a proud mother, too; 


Anne was puzzled by her grandfather’s obstinate dis- 
tress, but she forgot all worries in the delight of her 
real “going out.” 


London happened to be very. interesting that year. 


-Parliament was fighting for one thing, and its chief 


spectacular opponents were a very brilliant young man 
whose father had won celebrity in the Lower House, 


= to be forced into obscurity in the Upper, and a Labour 


2 member who gave indubitable promise; Parliament’s 
= E cuarrels: stir the public’s amusement as well as criti- 
_ cism, give a pungent: flavour to life, especially the © 


easy ‘life of the social wanderer. 
All Europe that year seemed merry-making ; there 
were entente naval visits, field manœuvres, horse 


= shows, where the picked men of the world competed 


= gallantly, charity fêtes of unexampled—expensiveness 
and uselessness, every amusement for brain and body — 


imagination could devise. 

Anne dived into it all rejoicefully; she was nine- 
teen, she had wit, a brain, gorgeous health, and looks 
which lovely clothes set off attractively. == = 
In addition, Perce, at his best in his- homeland, 


cavalier, and he had a car, money, and appearance, 
and the run of everything. 
Cleveland watched Anne’s progress undef the guid- 


- ing hand of Mrs. Fraylingham with mingled happiness 
-and sadness, sadness es, inevitably, -she was EDE 
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on his native soil at enjoyment, was her fatthful ; 


Ae. aa 
X s ig 


ht not follow, and yet, unselfish gladness ~ 
for that reason. / ws a 


eee “he ‘could not keep the pace; he knew Anne $ 
was perfectly safe; perhaps in his-heart he wished — 
_ and believed that she would marry Perce; in any — 


| „case, his responsibility seemed at an end, and he dé- ¢ 
_ . Gided suddenly to seek peace, his own life again in: 
~ India, whither his soul had adventured lonelily without™ 
_ him many times in the past year. ` ee 
_ Anne was intensely sorry he was leaving her, butts 
when he had once gone she lost the ache quite swiftly.) 
Life was too full, too vivid to allow space fori. 
regret, and just then, for a month, Stefan arrived at” 
ithe Berkeley. Pty DE 
~. He enchanted’ Mrs. Fraylingham, but Anne felt by 
_ puzzled by him for some reason, and then suddenly, | 
_ discovered it was because he was out of uniform. 4 
Hf, however, his clothes lacked distinction, he did ` 
not; as usual, he knew all he wished to know, and a 
~ his friendship for Anne, though at that time she was 
} | too young to realize it, added much to her popularity. — 
=~ ` Madame de Cael had come to London to stay with — 
a sister, and was entertaining largely at the house _ 
in Queen’s Gate. 

_\ Tt was actually under her roof, by her introduction, — 
~ that Anne met Courtney Drew. | 
She had heard of him, of course; his family had a - 
definite place in the world; his name in itself induced 
a thought in’ the mind of achievement, fame, and 

beauty. 

_ His mother, who had married Courtney’s father 
when she had been nineteen and he sixty-five, had, 
on his death, married a man twenty years younger 
than herself. se 

Courtney had two brothers—Basil, a couple of years 
his junior;. Julian, his step-brother, aged five. 

Courtney filled each family position gracefully ; his 
mother was his great friend, his step-father, Baxen- 
dale Carington, who was younger than himself, had 
been his fidus Achates at Brasenose, and his subsequent 

_ -‘marriage*with Courtney’s mother had been made much. 
easier by Courtney’s open championship. 


he, eeaileiney ee ane brilliant bain , whi tu 
on prophecy. eee 
By his twenty-eighth year he had written a boo 
which displayed the embroidered simplicity of 1 lild 
and the slashing cynicism of Zola; he had written a — 
x seh which had run two hoe nights, and he had 


He anid Cedric Beauroy, Warren of the Labour S 
arty, were the younger personalities of the House. 
In addition to his practised gifts, Drew had been — 
. adowed with a voice, and indisputably with appear- 


H had ioe a beautiful face, but it was redeemed 
by his very short and crisp dark hair, and a hard line 
of jaw; ‘his mouth was thin-lipped, his eyes. really 
“magnificent, his eyebrows very straight and thick. He — 
as a fine sportsman, a born artist and fldneur, anda 
man, almost inevitably, of heedless temperament. 

= He had had too much all his life; everything had 
been too easy. 

Madame de Cael presented him to Anne because 
a was quite aware he wished to attach himself 
to her sister, and she mistrusted Drew’s almost in- 
o variable attraction for the legally attached. 
Eo Drew, forcibly anchored by politeness, for re ] 
z ounen voiced commonplaces, whilst his gaze ranged. 
`. Amne was too young to be tolerant; Beauroy 
|. entered, and she signalled to him with a tiny gesture. 
| ` - He came across at once, his nice, ugly face eager 


~ with pleasure. = 
E “Hallo!” he said to Drew, when he had greeted p 
_ Anne, and added laughingly to Anne: “Has he ~ 
| been doing Napolcoh-—Adonis-sDisracii long, Miss 
_ Castell?” A 
Pa AI noticed ‘no effect so interesting,” Anne said _ 
T gaily; “I just thought Mr. Drew. was bored and; felt Z 
sympathetic.” = As 
; She looked up at Drew under oe laske for one 


instant, then, as if she had ceased to require him as 
a partner, plunged into a discussien with Beauroy of 
the night’s speeches. | 

&® Beauroy began to give an imitation of his riva 
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STEAD = "os 
the Labour man’s pursed lips 
and do. as cellently, and the north-country — 
accent came-out admirably. ene F ag 
-< “But he put up a splendid fight,” he added, “and 
he is dead right, despite all the pummelling of the _ 
Opposition. He will get his Miners Bill passed, and f 
this personality will have put it through. T’owd; 
- country needs more on such!” eit 
= Anne broke into quick admiration of Warren; she% 
had heard him speak, met him later, and she was at® 
_ that age when it is only necessary to find poverty #2 
_ and brilliance in conjunction to feel obliged to give}; 
idealism full rein. Oe a a 
= > She quoted Kipling on the subject of universal © 
_ Spiritual sisterhood, and won a whole-hearted avowal “ 
Í of the gospel of political brotherhood from ‘Beauroy. 
_ ‘The mention of verse reminded him of a poem of ` 


Maeterlinck’s he had discovered; Anne acclaimed his : 

_ choice and quoted a verse of it. is | 

` “I love it, too,” she said eagerly ; “did you know 

Dante Rossetti wrote its counterpart? Don’t you re- ~ 

member a poem beginning, ‘ How should F, your true 
love, know?’ and ending in a verse ` | 


‘ Can you say to me some word 
I shall say to him? 

Say them looking in his eyes 
Though my eyes are dim——’ 

Both are beautiful, but I think Maeterlinck’s the more 

poignant.” j 

= Drew, who genuinely loved all things beautiful, 

_ `became aware suddenly that he was interested. Anne’s 

__ voice had appealed to him almost as much as the words 

it had uttered; indeed, it had one extra claim insomuch 

_ that he knew the verses well, but her voice was new:to - 

him. - gating è eee 

- Anne had always possessed that perhaps one in- 

destructible attribute—a beautiful speaking voice ; there 

was a hint of cool charm in it, of delightful reserve; 

it was clear cut, altogether delicious. A 

fle looked at her fully, and found her neither plain 
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mor dull, and instantly, true to hi 

banish disregard of himself. : pe 

“You were left to me to look after, y’know!” he 
said whimsically, “and though I am fond of Beauroy, — 

would like to draw attention to the fact that I have © 

suffered nobly in his cause.: ‘May I have leave to exact 

ry rights? Will you come and talk to me on the 

alcony for a little? It is very pleasant there.” 4 
They passed together on to the dim balcony, a band \ 

yas playing in a lower room, the long vista of the — 
de street below showed like a dark, velvet ribbon, © 

insel-edged when the lamps shook in the faint wind. 

Anne leant over the flower-twined balustrade, and 

he little breeze touched her face, suggesting in its 

© intangible caress that mystery which seems to make 

the loveliness of the night. A 

“Of what are you thinking? * Drew asked her. 

_ “J was thinking of the night,” Anne said. with a 

‘sigh; “somehow it always saddens me a little.” 

_ The scent of Drew’s cigarette blew; towards her. 

= “Why?” he asked. — : : | See 

~ She shrugged her shoulders slightly. i 

“I don’t know; it is very difficult to explain. Per- 

haps because of its peace, its sense of ending, being) 

‘the end to the worry and hurry of the day.” ia 

© “Then it’s the thought of peace, of something 
expressing finiteness which distresses you? Ah! that 

- is a sign of your glorious youth; one of the symbols, 

T d’you see?” ! 5 

= His voice sounded amused yet awakened. 

Be “You sound as if you thought youth an excuse for 

something you would really like to scoff at, but won’t, 

| because the gay contempt must necessarily descend on 

F me! -Why do people always want to limit enthusiasm, 

' dreams, that way?” : 

= “1 stand reproved indeed,” Drew murmured. 


yay 


T a Oh, no,” Anne said instantly, “you could never be 

- reproved; only humble people can! People not quite — 

_. gure of themselves !” . a Ce 
She laughed a little at some recollection and added: - 
“Have you ever, in all your life, felt withered up 


Sas 
- $y someone’s snub? a . | 
g ‘a ia. x = $ a ae . es 


a FA sg i 95` i 
” Drew said; “I never knew I was so $ 
perior the word, until you told me! What — 
ing to do about it? ” | EG 
“I know what you ought to do,” a voice said from 
_ the lighted oblong of the window, “sing the song you 
_ promised should be sung. One has had to search for 
you like a four-leaved clover! Come along and be 
= unselfish just for once ! A 
___. Drew followed his hostess when he had taken Anne foj 
-= Mrs. Fraylingham, and sat down at once at the piano. “4 
=- . “Well, what do you think of your short-maned fy 
| lion?” Mrs. Fraylingham asked gaily. A 
| At that moment Drew began to sing. | ~ a 
| He sang a French song, a deserted lover’s lament; © 
a thing of infinite simple pathos and poignant tender- — 
ness. i $ 
__ The tears came into Anne’s eyes as she listened ; 4 
_the room was noiseless, hushed to absolute quietude — 
by the magic of the voice which ruled it for a span of _ 


- moments. — a 
To Anne the whole story of the little: song’ was 
__. actual, its events passed before her; she saw the girl 
_- deserted, knelt beside her as she prayed despairingly, 
| heard that last piteous avowal of utter desolation : 


“Vous me laissez la, 
Et Dieu zoit cela,” 


A When Drew’s voice ceased Anne felt as if she must 
_- know his real self for evermore, the ‘infinity of depths 
|. below his charming cynicism, the tenderness beneath 
`~ his superficial hardness. 
= Then he sang another song, a thing of subtlety, 
suggestion, wit, and delightfulness, and he seemed a 
_ different being altogether. | 3 l 
_-.. He looked up from the piano and met Anne’s eyes 
and, perhaps as much to his own astonishment as 
-Anne’s, walked across to her. 
_ “Well,” he said, “what do you think of it? ” 
_ Anne lifted wide eyes to his. 
~ “Which was really you?” she asked, unable for * 
e moment to detach herself from memory. 


eae es a 
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oman’s interest in his personality ! 
Drew smiled down at Anne; the game is as ‘old as 
wisdom, folly, or the sky, - ‘but it never seems to lose 
its charm or lack exponents ! 


tellect. ` | 

_ But he sensed in Anne depths of cae she was 
naware; her very lack of interest in himself, which 
e had neither forgotten nor quite forgiven, intrigued 


‘She seemed to him to have about her an atmo- 
sphere of freedom, of belonging to herself, which was 
unusual; she suggested freshness and gaiety, and 
nother ‘quality which escaped Drew for the moment; 
the inclined to believe it was generosity, in its widest 
sense, of vivid interest, acceptance, lack of condemna- 
on. 5 

_ Altogether he found her attractive. 


: appeal of his beautiful voice, his unknownness; but 
“she thought she had forgotten: him as she danced the | 
a: week away. — 

She did ask Perce a little shout him, and Perce 
‘said vaguely: 


2S that ; no end of a clever josser.” 
a ac Nice feller,” he added a moment tater. “What 
E do you want to know about him for, old girl? ” 


pan! met him,” Anne said, “and he seemed in-_ 


> teresting.” EY 

=, “I should say he was!” Perce said with a sudden - 

-~ chuckle.. ‘“ So’re Lady Con’ and Honoria Burford! At 

‘the clubs they call him > He stopped “abruptly, © 

‘went puce in the head, and would be persuaded to say — 

no more. 

a “Tf it’s Don Juan,” Anne said contemptuously, 

/; “heaps of people get called that for nothing !” 

f “Tt isn’t, and if it was,” Perce said, the- chuckle 
‘not quite defunct, “well—if it was——” And te went 


thal 


“No man, even in the most elect: distin g prety 


“Oh, that chap. He’s an M. P tent te, and all 


-So far in his meteoric career he had not cared PeR 
y youth; his mentality precluded insipidity whatever bis 
ypartistic taste decreed, and he was roten, really by his - 


2 Anne-was troubled by him for a little while, by t the- 


AS 


at 


id 


grinning, unaware of acute gramniatical sins, in ia 
s interest in other*problematical varieties. > 0- A 
So the multi-coloured halo, which means question- ~ 
g interest, slight, distrust, wonder, wove itself round _ 
rew’s handsome head before the eyes of Anne's y 
mental vision. His image threatened to achieve that + 
summit of stirred thought known as dangerous fas- 
Cination in Annes mind when she thought of him. 
Fortunately life was full, and Anne was fit and the 
weather golden, and romance unfed, when it is very. 
__ new and only half-fledged at best, is apt to languish ` 
= and depart. ; ; a 
= Who knows; perhaps if Anne had not gone to the ` 
_ Alfrestons’ house-party, she might never have met — 

Drew again, or if she had met him it might have ' 
_ been in the casual party world, the sphere of pass on | 4 
-= and smile, forget or fancy, pleasantly recall. — pa 
- But Mrs, Fraylingham had accepted for Anne and 


D ` 


w. 


herself, and the week-end seemed ideal to spend in 

| Hampshire within scent and sound of the sea. © . 
<- Even if Mrs. Fraylingham had known Drew was z 
= tobe of the party, she would have felt no fear; Anne 

_ ‘would have gone just the same. , 

j ° Drew came down very late on Friday night; he — 
Í| drove himself down after’ the House had risen, and 

| Anne heard no flutter of love wings in the rush of his 

| car; she waked in her dreams for a moment, peeped 

~ out into the radiant moonlight, and then went back to 


' bed and sleep again, 
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CHAPTER XII 


“ Ask me not how it: came- EE es 
“If 1 sought tt! ae eee sn AE 

My very thoughts are flame : 
Since first I thought tt. 


“J saw it not with eyes, a lee 
It was not spoken. - n SEE 

These mysteries Rae wer es 

Have neither sign nor token. aes 


R PA OA BT gag Moh s U ra Era E Pee, 
D. : in faith uphold me! Fa tee 
I know not how I knew; SL. os E S 
~ My heart: told me.” Py eatin anaes 
SE eh Me . “Mary COLERIDGE, 
= the morning Drew was at breakfast: very imacu- 4 
ate in white flannels; better-looking, certainly, than : 
any man Anne had known. 
“Do you remember me?” he asked. __ 
“Not a bit,” said Anne; “I met a singer from the 
romantic age. -Who are you?” 
“Whom will you let me be?” Drew answered. 
| They played tennis in the hot morning and went off — 
ae swim in the afternoon. Drew drove Anne to the © 
tents in his car, and they talked politics hard, as if aes 
alone were of interest in life. - 
Cedric Beauroy and Warren had both been fighting x 
on the same side over a Bill, and Drew gave ae a: 
brief account of their speeches. ` g 
“Cedric was splendid,” he ended; “ he Bee 
distinctly, and though, of course, it is archaic now, 
-as well as snobbish to have such feeling—any class 
~ feeling—I suppose I was glad he had the lead.” — — 
<- “But why?” Anne argued tempestuously— —“‘hecause 
you must realize the unfairness of things—why : 


A 


one human being have every thing that miere easy, 
and another have to aen to live at alt? Te 8 $0 ut mar 
ce ae S 


_ hedgerows and the sea in the distance and travelling in 


T tines” | 
= “Dyou know you are a red socialist? ” 

_ “E wish I had the courage to be. I’m just what 
_™ost comfy happy people are—distressed because I 


| make me feel unhappy, out of tune with life; but they 
} do not get me or the people who are having to live those 
_ truths any more together.” ti 


“You cannot alter fundamental instincts,” Drew 


< said; “you cannot, dare not, bind freedom of will with 
_ bands woven of your choice and distinction. However 
cringing, however stricken, however helpless a person 
_ may be, the last thing they will relinquish is their power. 
__ to do as they like; everything else can be stripped from’ 
you, if you come to think of it, save the most vital 
_ thing of all—your choice of your mode of living, habits. 
It is because of that, that-so far, social reform makes 

_ no headway, simply because it attempts to curb inclina- 
tion, and not only curb it, but wrest it out of posses- 


sion, and implant in its stead those forms of life which 


_ the reformer. thinks right and essential. People, the 
_ type of which we are speaking, are as they are, 


because they prefer to be so, and any attempt to - 


- interfere with their lives must, therefore, lead to 
= failure.” | 

. “You don’t see, you don’t realize,” Anne said with 
young despair, “that reformers begin all wrong—you 
) have to change a person’s mind before you can change 


their habits; all we do is to put baths in their tenements, - 


~ and all the occupants did was to put coal into the baths, 
and even there they beat us in sensibleness, because 
_ they did make some useful use of their opportunity and 
-~ we only made a stupid one!” 
= — “Would you have gathered the slums to a lecture 
hall and read them an essay on the sole purpose of 
iths, then?” Drew inquired. | 
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This sort of loveliness, even just the heavenliness of the s 


comfort, we've never done a thing to win them all, ta _ 
deserve to enjoy them, and yet he, Mr. Warren, has 
fought, and gets in return the emptiest, greyest life. = 
I feel as if I couldn’t bear the inequality of life some- — 


happen to have heard truths I can’t forget, and they 


~ 


a 4 


> “No, I wouldn’t. But I’d have taken relays of s 
people out into the country, given them real picni 
amongst loveliness so that outside attractivenes: 
an appeal, and then, when that had gene, and the 
the void, I’d have tried to introduce inside attr 
ness of things; but last, very last of all—knowing 
how queer people are about a drop of water, how touchy — 
if they don’t like it and cross ’cos you’ve asked them— 
last of all, I’d have introduced baths!” = 

~“ In fact,” Drew laughed, “you would have charmed — 
with purpose to- betray! Alors Delilah! For the — 
result, it seems to me, would be, identical with those of — 
the austere but less tactful disciples of reform who went ~ 
Weiore you!” ~ 2. ee 
= “That is specious, but it isn’t real!” Anne said; 


“if it were, there needn’t be a law to protect fools — 


against themselves, and just look how empty the Law ; 


-Courts Would be then !” 
-== “Well, accept your idea in a Jesuitical sense, a- 
good end justifies any means which have been used to ~ 
obtain it. Do you still defend altruistic exploitation?” _ 
- Anne laughed suddenly. i a : 
~ “Which of us is enjoying thinking we are being’ | 
clever the most, do you think? ” she asked gaily. fate 
"She talked nonsense for the rest of the run, and 
acclaimed Perce instantly upon arrival atthe tents. = 
= Drew had a glimpse of her in a brilliant-coloured 5 
-bathing suit with a vivid blue belt, her hair piled high, — 
-white canvas shoes on her slerider feet; she was standing 
- in the pouring sunlight preparing to dive, and Drew — 
thought for a moment that she looked, silhouetted — 
against the turquoise hardness of the sky and sea, like — 
a statue poised in eternal gracefulness: The next 
second Anne’s “eternal gracefulness ” had become a 
whirl of white foam cut by her white arms, and a 
‘drenched, laughing: face. x e 
= “Come on,” she called, “it’s gorgeous ; like leaping — 
into snow, it’s so cold.” veo ea ey 
Drew swam out to her. : J ee 
“Ton’t it ripping to be alive?” she asked; “ I always 
wish, however lovely other bathes are, that they were > 
always the first.” Pee 7S N 
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“are best,” Drew said senten- ~ 


= you believe it?” Anne laughed; “I couldn’t 

ear oysters once, when I had them first, and now _ 

} Ilove them! And cinemas, too; and high heels and: _ 
_ cigarettes and men.” + 

“Men!” Drew echoed. TR 4 

_ “I used to think they were all so conceited—young ~ 

ones, you know, not Uncle Cleve or Stefan—and so © 


__. Drew wondered if she were innocent or dully 
He felt his latter supposition to be in fault, as Anne 


; As Anne had not understood that Drew had meant 
~ her to make both journeys with him, she went home 
Í on the back of Perce’s motor-cycle, clutching the strap 
of his Norfolk jacket, and rather exhilarated by the 
appalling speed at which he drove the cycle. } 
Drew looked for her in vain, and finally went off 
alone, as all the others were returning as they had 
come. mee 
~ He thought about Anne as he drove, and was 
pleasurably surprised to come upon her suddenly, 
enthroned coolly and artistically upon a daisied bank 
watching the exertions of Perce, who, neither cool 
nor artistic, unless a liberal sprinkling of oil could 
_be included in the sphere of Art, and scant of breath, 
as wrestling with some obscure object in his, 
_ “Hallo!” Drew exclaimed, slowing up. 
_ Perce cast a glance at his snow-white flannels, the 
Ik muffler visible between the collar points of his 
azer, the spotless buckskin shoes, and grunted. 
_ “Want help?” Drew inquired genially. - 


-had swung off to play water polo without waiting . { 
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_ “No, thanks,” Perce muttered, hitting his head 
against the handle-barsas he stooped. - — ee 
“Then PI entertain Miss Castell till you’re 

through,” Drew said. i ees 

: “Watching Perce does that,” said Anne; “Perce _ 
_ united to a motor-cycle, or connected in any way with — 
= one, is sufficient recreation for any onlooker.” A 
~ “J like that,” Perce’s muffled voice said, vibrant — 
with indignation, “as if Vd caused this bally break- 

‘down! And you know I slowed up like I did because — 
you wanted to pick a buttercup or something footling!” 
~~ “Tt was honeysuckle,” Anne said, “and I know 

“you did stop for me, Perce dear; but I never meant 
you to stop so—well, severely. I didn’t mean to seem 
~ ungrateful; you yelled with laughter when we sat’ 
_ down unexpectedly in the grass.” Re) oe 

“Well, it seemed rather funny then,” Perce stated 
in gloomy tones; “it doesn’t new.” | 
= He sat up in the dust and lit a cigarette; heroic 
resolution was upon him. | 
$ “Look here, Drew,” he said, “there isn’t any- 
need for Miss Castell to wait about now, if she’d care 
to drive home with you. I may be a bit of time on 
this blighted job. You must want some tea,” he 
added to Anne, “and you oughtn’t to get cold after 
your first swim. Cut along.” z 
~ He rose and started up Drew’s car for him and 
opened the door with one oily hand. | 
“Hope you have a decent run,” he said. 
He watched the. car vanish, his hands thrust into 
his pockets, his eyes very grave. 

“She might have got a chill,” he said aloud; 
slowly he bent again over his machine and added in 
a different voice altogether a half-intelligible word 
which suggested “Dammim,” and appeared to be to 

his mind a fitting corollary to the fact that Anne 
-might have taken cold, a conjunction of- remarks 
calculated to display to a nicety Perce’s chivalry, honest 
sense, and budding jealousy. te 

He bumped and banged and tore home to find, 
after a hasty but efficient bath, that tea was ‘still 
obtainable, but the guests had scattered. C4 


a 


| sigh he! sank’ into the best chair, 


} “Good smell this, isn’t it?” Drew asked id... & 
| .~ He was lying at Anne’s feet, and he.tilted back & 
ft his head a little to see her better. 
| — Far below, the sea lay still like a golden cloud 
_ beneath the setting sun, the fields spread down to it 
in patchwork squares, cut here and there by sturdy, 
_ discourteous, little trees, which turned their backs on 
| and humped their shoulders at the waves. The intense 
` peace of a summer’s evening was over everything; 
Í even time seemed to be asleep, despite the flodting 
1 “one o’clocks” which drifted past invitingly. ie 
| Anne caught one; she flashed an adorable smile 
Í of apology at Drew, and began to- count “under 
| her breath as she blew the tiny, silver thistledown 


} - away. | 
z ra Have we got to go in yet? Yes—no? Have | 
f we got to go in yet—yes——”’ 


~ “No,” said Drew with authority, and they both 
~ laughed. ) 
| . There was already in their intimacy that quick 
_ delight in trivialities which binds, the first knowledge 
~ Of which is so sweet and often faintly disturbing. 

-~ — One laugh from two people over some little per- 
_ sonal absurdity helps first friendship more than any 
- solemn confidence, for all dear absurdities of women 
“are charms in a man’s eyes, and those of a man make 
him seem somehow as if he needed caring for. 
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= she Sádi, botAn ii she felt suddenly shy at ye t 
oe happy, “my real name is Rannta es 
know.” o 
“Is it?” Drew eck: “what a rgeous 
name! Will you be' very kind-—will you Di os 
you that? ” A 
(oe “Ves, £ you wig to,” Anne murmured. + d 

“Whoever was vandal enough to shorten it?” f 

“My grandfather likes all things | British.” 
~ “Lend me yeur ears! So do I! Am I not a 
spokesman to the great B.P. by its own august l 
‘election? But, all the same—Anne—for Annunziata 
' “Zia’ would sound better, or * Zita.” 7 a 
|». Anyway, it’s pais Anne with~an < e,t” Ante | 
laughed. 

ea Fell me more abt yourself,” ” Drew urged; oe l 

- course I- have heard of ‘your people’ s romance, and - 
I remember. poor Miss Veronica’s death. Cleveland | 
_is a great friend of yours, isn’t he?” f 
_~ “My very dearest,” -Anne said; “he wanted. to 
adopt me when“I was very little, and quite lately he — 
took me away for a year. We went everywhere, and 3 
i ‘it was all wonderful. It was really like living in a 
, fairy tale; it seemed always sunshiny, and troubles 
-mever came, gnd Uncle Cleve knew everything anyone 
~ ought to know about places, and Stefan knew all the 


fey 
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2 “things one wanted to know.” 


“Stefan? Count Alexis. He is another friend of 
e yours? ” 

“My next dee: he was Sir Frederick Cleve- — 
land’s tend” really, and we met him by chance in 
Paris, and then again in Hamburg, and then he 
L - travelled with us for a short time. He showed me — 

- Rome from that eastern hill in the moonlight, the only 
real first view anyone should have of it. It looked — 


3 that night as it must -have looked centuries before; 
at least, I felt it did. It was very late, you see, and — 


there were few people about, and there wag only a ~ 


= little moon, and Rome rose grey and templed, some- — 


how immensely lonely, just as it must have been when $ 
it was the greatest city of me world.” = 


: ZAD T AEN 
pas “Then you Goce es and Count Alexis ordered 
a champagne supper?” ‘Drew said lightly. ify | 
= „Anne felt as if she had been snubbed; she hada 
quick distaste for herself because she had ‘enthused. ih 
_ “No,” she said very quietly, “Stefan and Uncle © 
- Cleve and I all had milk, I think, and grapes and _ 
_ biscuits. It was very laté, and we generally had that - 
when we got in at night ; I boiled the milk in our 
teem over a Bey silver stove which «belonged | 
to Stefan.” 
~ “Alèxis must be fifty, ” Drew said. 
AE “Is he?” Anne asked indifferently; “I never 
“thought about it. Somehow, have you ever noticed — 
~ One never does think of any age connected with a 
person .one loves? -They seem Sust as old as one’s — 
cece as new and enchanting and dear, I mean.” 
“You let all your beloveds start right at the begin- 
“ning then,” Drew joked, “with a clean sheet, a new 
ea, and a top place!” 
“Did I make it sound as™dull as that?” ‘Arne 
~ asked. > 
a A little aair mist was curling over a distant 
_ hedge and making the convolvuli shine out like stars. `» 
“It is getting late,” Anne said; “I think we had 
better go.” She did not know why, but she felt a 
dim depression creeping over her. 
_ “Two pine needles have found a lovely home- in 
_ your hair!” Drew told her. 
Anne put up hands which sought in vain. 
“Shall I cast ’em into the bleak and unkind world 
_ again?” Drew suggested. Anne felt his hands 
| gently withdraw the needles. from her hair and deep,. 
_ deep within her heart it seeined to her as if a pulse 
_ stirred, beat for a moment wildly. 
ae Involuntarily she lifted. her head; Drew’s eyes 
looked down into her own; he had ' been standing , 
ireal behind her. 
"3 “How sweet your hair smells, VEE A ” he said 
7 in a low voice, his hand closed for an instant on hers, ` 
f ` and again that new disturbing heart-beat came. 
~ Then he released her and said conventionally : 
“I SUPP we must pee rs 
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“4 they walked. awit over the dy peices ‘the to frac 
was deserted; the others were all dressing. 3 
stood aside for Anne to pass upstairs. 2 
ee Thanks for a happy yi he said, and ca g 
her hand and kissed it. ; Dai 
In his own room, slating his man for not ha ‘ 
_ prepared the bath, he was conscious of an under- 
_ current of self-remonstrance; he debated it, derided te 
argued voicelessly with himself over. =the mattor as he 4 
dressed. ; 
T His dark, hándaoia face, the eyes a little ‘sulky, Ee 
_ stared back at him as he tied his tie, brushed his hair, y 
Whe little Castell girl intrigued him—a little. -= 
Why not? He had not done her any harm. He 
did not mean to. - Besides, she had travelled a go dx 
deal; she must have met other men who were as adept — 
at the game as himself. She was no fool,&despite — 
- her youth. And she certainly was attractive. But it 
was a difficult attraction to dissect or pronounce upon, = 
It had the chill of youth upon it, he decided. iR 
After all, was youth so dull a thing? He had had 
<a surfeit of older women. Annunziata was nearly- 
lovely. She would probably be wealthy, too. - Had 
that European Count Alexis cared -about her? It 
Be seemed somehow probable. 
== Oddly enough, the idea, though it angered Dee | 
did not disenchant him; his was that type of nature — 
| which never desires the unwanted. It would have 
_ been quite unthinkable for him, according to his out- — 
' look, to have betrayed some unknown little bour- 
= geoise, even for him to philander with one.» He 
2 preferred his romance to play in a high ‘light; | 
: simplicity to appeal to him had to be piquant, and 
gilded lilies were quite within the range of | his- 
`` appreciation. E 
A There was a certain foundation for his hardaak 5 
of choice, since his own mentality was too feverish 
to allow him to suffer any genuine simplicity; to him 
— — it merely represented tedium, the one unforgivable sin. 
° Life itself, lived at the pace he had lived, had in its 
: turn extorted its payment from him; it allowed him no 
2 ee the hercenices of his pursuit of it returned 
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Boomerang’ upon ein law that ‘the first vild. i 
ru. me was over, and forced him to keep the Be ge he 
had set for it. f = 
~ In twenty years’ time he would be tolerant through 
_ exhaustion; for the moment he was vital cogs ae $ 
_ discard much and very heedlessly. ped 
E Precocity, must breed selfishness; talents are twò- > 
_ edged—they ‘cut a way for the possessor and they cut 
away from him any qualities which are deterrent to. 
- their exploitation. . i 
Drew had been “somebody ” at Eton, and he had 
- continued upon the path of personal achievement with 
f ever-increasing speed. 
— Of course he had been ispoilt, «and ‘neva his — 
; _ popularity, the favour women had bestowed on him, 
had bred an arrogant selfishness in him ; he had never 
leta faithful, but he had often been adored. 
Satiety was his doom and he knew it, and clung 
_ to any interest which would stave it off. He decided 
Í that he meant the “little Castell girl” no harm, and . ~ 
~ that she intrigued him, and he went downstairs after < 
i that in search of her. But Anne was not down; she, ` 
Í too, had held communion with herself in her room 
_ whilst Ysabel fussed about her and chattered happily. 
Ra “Is feeling—feeling as I did for that one moment | 
f when he touched my hair, is that the beginning of © 
| falling in love? ” Anne asked herself. 
= She had never thought about love as a feeling — 
before; it had seemed, did seem impossible, to con- ce 
nect that vague, indistinct, wonderful quiver of the 
~ heart with Batic: for instance ! : 
_ . But it did not seem impossible to connect it with 
_ Courtney Drew. 

“Ts it how love begins? ” Anne asked herself again, j 
and even as she asked the mysterious, sweet pulse 
throbbed again in memory. 

E Quite suddenly she felt desperately shy about going 

— downstairs; she grey dawdled over dressing, but 
Sat last she was re 

A Vall I do?” ahs asked Ysabel, still vibrant with 
5 the. new shyness. 

“2 adre di Dios, come e you here !” Ysabel yae 
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ce light, crossed to Anne. 


she drew Anne across to a long cheval glas: ] $ 

AEE E e r EER T Se 
look well!” eee ee 
a SE It is a pretty dress, I think,” Anne said, her — 


silver shoulder straps. “Ysabel, you—you don’t Fray = 


= It is too low—it seems so very grown-up—Mrs, Fray- 


lingham is so keen on being fashionable——” Ss 
stopped, and her big eyes questioned Ysabel. el 
“Low!” Ysabel echoed. “Ay di mi! #-it will be- 
the highest at the table, I would take a wager! And — 
a skin like yours—white as jasmine blossoms. Low! — 
I shall be laughing at that when you are asleep!” 
- . So Anne went down outwardly composed, if in-_ 
_wardly still a little nervous of “fashionableness.” ` 
: “That girl looks delightful and*unique,” a man A 
said to his friend, watching the guests- walk down- 
Stairs: “the tall girl with the dark hair and the bigs 

d 
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- wave across her forehead. By Jove! what eyes, and 
-~ What a carriage for such a slender woman!” — = 
Drew, standing near, heard, and was pleased. Se 


The man’s voice said again : ? 2 oe ee 
_» “She makes other women took rather vulgar by her 
- whiteness, and dark-blueness, and gravity.- Who is E 
oshe?” ee 2 > 
=. “Clarehaven’s granddaughter. You remember the $ 
_ lovely Miss Vivian, she married a man called Castell; 
he was a West Indian, Creole, or something. I forget 4 
__ “From the look of the girl her father was probably 
a Brazilian of Spanish blood, and very pure blood at 
_ that. Her parentage explains everything. J. 


“recognized the type. You see it in Californi 


`r 
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and dark hair and lashes, but ge zall 
that is where this girl’s distinction co! ies in 
Drew, who never was able to avoid seeki. 


“And who is the Beau an rk 
pay his respects-to Miss Cc > 
a newcomer asked =.= 
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‘Tog: 
‘Drew, dilettante aad genius. Every: fe: 
vourite, every brilliant man’s enemy; his ~~ 
rs, Baxendale Carrington. Drew will hold... 
ay, they say. He may, unless he gets fed up E 
cal life first. Good-looking chap, isn’t he?” 
o good-looking,” old Livesay grunted; “he = 
eds a course of Burmah or some other land I’ve -y 
nown and lived i in, and hated. That ‘ud cure him ‘08 


noney, dad ey make the best Pa sateators going.’ 
Well, Drew’ s pe I believe, se he’s out e 
your category.” E, 
_ “Is he going to marry my Spanish princess?” ` 
ssay asked dryly. 25 
‘Can you imagine that sort of man marrying ? % 
d be fed up then if you like. Oh, no, I can’t sup- 
ose he’s serious for an instant; I should doubt if he — 
ould be by this time.” : a 
= Oddly enough, at that moment, gazing at Ann a 
Drew was telling himself -that very thing, acknow-' 
j ledging thereby to himself,- for oncé, with quick, self- 
scorn that he had lost the right to enter as a competitor * 
in life’s hardest race. 


ww 


' ec | back to him; then, as he looked down and his 
ï pt Anne’ S, he forgot good resolutions, brief self- 


1 look like Diana. when she had kissed En- 
as “the moonlight still laughs all 


d yA if he tried to find a ra ite? 
s,’- she laughed suddenly, “I’m never 
‘gat’ Diana wasn ut what my old nurse 


fairs by any chance? A 
ad toreadors and ancient 


<r 
wage “Yes I think that must be chet 4 FOR J can’t W tet yo u 
laugh at Ysabel, I love her far too much.” ` i 
; “ And can’t one laugh at loved people? m 
“Oh, yes, but not so that it makes them | seeni 
ridiculous.” | / 
“Are all your yiews so definite and downright? 4 
Drew asked. 
-. “Only my views on things ike that, All the ré 
_ go any way and, often, all ways at once! That’s the 
worst of having an open mind about things; you see 
both sides of a question, and get so puzzled being 
lever enough to, that you can 't do real justice to 
either!” 
“Dyou know I’m afraid you’d be that phenomenon, — 
_an honest politieian, if you were a man!” 
a “Then, in that case, you might as well call me a 
ic failure at once,” Anne flashed; “but I know what you ~ 
* mean, and the acceptance of the idea that sheer honesty — 
blocks the path to success worries me dreadfully. But — 
it’s always cropping up in every bit of life, in every 5 
profession. Look at lawyers, the very best, men of 
~~ personal honour, they all stand up and lie in ’ good set 
- speeches and never feel a shiver of shame! And 
eo politicians are just as bad, and business people-and 4 
‘even friends, girl friends anyway, never say quite all 
_. the truth to you. I know I don’t, eyen when I ;want ~ 
` _ to; but if someone asks you if you don’t think they — 
, : look positively hideous, and you do think so, you can’t 4 
_$ay*so—it would hurt them horribly. You hedge a : 
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; _ comfort them, and there’s a lie at once. I want to tell 
|. the truth” k 
oe Lie give you a chance, a test,” Drew said, “and 
“you mustn’t feel that anxiety about hurting. ‘Do you 
like me, Annunziata?” 
: She had been laughing a moment before and her 
face had been touched with colour; it paled now. 
ae ey Ou know igo, she said gently. \ 
“How much: | 
“Is the test. still on? "Sea 
“Unquestionably.” [eee S 
“I’m not quite sure.¥ essen ae. ee 
. ‘Oh, Annunziata, and I trusted << 0 Seo 
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ie a tsa x “You dati? and 


5 wasa very D ae soul, with a ete admiration 


E was o rine every second of the time 
-her heart, something which seemed to translate into 
ctual knowledge. all she had read of things enchanting. 
Her emotional life had been lived in books, in 

_ poenis, in the music-she loved so intensely; it had not 
| touched any other real life, for though all her friend- 


eeply and gladly for Cleveland, Stefan and Ysabel, 
ss deeply but not less genuinely for Perce and Robin, 


-from its inmost shrine. 

| But now into that cool and cloistered plage a light 
` seemed to pierce a way, revealing in that white temple 

} an altar which waited for the worshipped and the 

Worshipper. a 

_. Anne stole a glance at Drew and found him very 
-` good to look upon. 


definitely the extraordinary remoteness of one human 
Í being from another, the inaccessibility of each, the 
_ tremendous power which the right of withdrawal confers 
on every individual. 
= After all, Courtney Drew might not think of her 
at all save when he was with her, and even if he did 
think it did not follow his thoughts were touched with 


_ the wonder which Seemed to drench Anne’s in lovely 


verin said gallantly, and Anne came back with a 
-blush and prose into a discussion on ghosts, and 


oe: not reach Anne, yet their Spirit 


ships had been within her heart, although she cared — 


t the gifts of affection she gave to them, they to her, 
vere gifts made from the outer court of her heart, not- 


For the first time in all her life she recognized. 


“Any price you like for ’em, Miss Castell,” young. 


es Ma > guest, but Tah Anne answered him, ani i “4 


3 caressing, on the other side of the high box hedge 


‘ cavers. she hada his voice tear 40 her, low, r 


d- É 
3 
again she lost the thread of spéech with her aora 
Drew laughed when he had spoken, and somehow, 
the fact that he wgs gay, ‘amused, nies with life whilst 
she felt wistful “and distressed made Anne angry, a 
little scarlet flame colour dawned on each’ cheek; she 
raised her voice slightly as she answered Perce, and 
slid a hand through his arm as they seared the end of 
the box walk. 
Courtney Drew came round alone a met tien 


‘ face to face, was about to speak when ane brushed 
past, still laughing with Perce. 


“Who was that Johnny? ” Perce ea contentedty. 
“ Wasn't it Drew?” 
“Was it?” Anne asked carelessly. 
“T b’lieve so. I say, Anne, d’you like bith 2 
; “He's clever, isn’t he?” Anne cross-questioned 
vaguely. - “And, I suppose, tremendously goan i 


looking? ” E 


“Is 'pose so,” Pose agreed, obviously uninterested. 
“No end clever, too. But rocky, so ‘it's said. No 


sticker, y know.” 


“Tn what way?” Anne asked—her voice had lost its 


"assumption of carelessness. “How d’you mean “rocky— 


“no sticker’? D’you mean in work, or life altogether? oe 


; ; a Perce ruminated. 


“I only mean he’s a bit of a dazzler, and no one 
ver heard of could dazzle always. As for the stick-. 
part, well ”—he chuckled over his cigarette 
ry yoüthfully—“ he’s so jolly good-lookin’, d’ you see, 
d he gets fed up knowing it, I sheuld 1 oe ae . 
“Who tells him?” Anne demanded. 
Perce guffawed. > ; 
“Who tells him? That's good, 'pon my`soul it 
is! You ask him, old lady, and see what he says.!”’ 
l “Shall I ask Lady Conneway, the woman he took- 
` in to dinner?” Anne flashed. | 
_ Perce’s smile died a sudden death. | 
“Don’t be a little idiot, Anne,” ae said; “you can’t- 
‘ask—er—people, that sort of thing.” 
“You can never ask peoplé if uncomfortable things, - 
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€ true when they are. That’s what you mean, isn’t 
Pee Said, ey sins Ng 
And suddenly Lady Conneway seemed an enemy ; i 
smartness, her effective looks, even her kindly C 
wittiness, detestable. . ; g 
__ “Lady Con’s a ‘jolly good sort,” Perce said, with  „ 
the happy patronage of twenty-three for the assured 
woman of thirty-eight. 
_ Anne left him abruptly and joined a group which 
broke up a moment later to begin hide and seek. She 
nerself fled behind a large mulberry tree and leant 
{against one of the iron supports which upheld the — 
Í branches, spreading out fan-wise from the main staple. | 
- It was very dark and still under the-low branches; _ 
a bird stirred and some fruit fell with a little thud 
[on the velvety grass. Outside the black circle of 
Shadows, visible between the leaves,the gardens showed 
brilliantly ; the moon had made one or two tiny silver 
paths where the branches parted sufficiently. | 
-A broad, white path showed suddenly as someone 
‘entered the shadows; Drew’s voice said very low: 
“Who is there? ” : | NA 
_ Anne hesitated for a moment, then said: a 
i * “It is I—Anne Castell.” 
He gave a little laugh of contentment. 
“I thought so. I was certain Pd seen you seek 
Í refuge here.” | e 
= Hecame forward. Lg 
_ “IT say, why did you cut me just now? I hoped 
this afternoon that you were going to let me be yoi 
friend. Mayn’t I know in what I have offended? ” "_ 
_ His voice sounded so leisurely pleasant, and it 
“obviously expressed his mood. | 
_ Anne wanted to answer him as easily, as non- 
committally, but “her throat felt queerly dry, and to her 
own horror and intense amazement she discovered that 
| tears were very near her eyes. 
_ She uttered a little shaking laugh of purest relief 
asa “seeker” dashed inp asi then fled out into the 
‘moonlight. 
` A hand closed on hers, drawing her forward even Bi 
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Courtney’s voice, gay, and a little breathless, said: 
“T’ve saved you. _Won’t you be friends now?” — 


His clasp tightened as they ran together throug 
the scented, cool air, the steps of the pursuer growin 
fainter. Sg AA a E AAA 
© They reached “home ”—the sundial beneath thi 


oc terake: os a E 
A “Yes or no?” Courtney demanded. cee 
“But of course!” ‘Anne murmured; then hi 

: LS g ? Ea 


released her hand. -< ae $ , 
It was the last round of the game; everyone wen 
in a moment. later, and with the exception of a few 
who intended making up a couple of tables, prepares 
to fetch their candles. :- ak es ae 
= Drew lit Anne’s and gave it tõ her. The spear 
_ head of light flamed high, and made Anne’s eyes shin 
_ goldenly between their thick lashes; she smiled at hin 
< shyly =” x a 
= “Dyou know,” he said, “you look like an etch 
ing my people possess. It’s a portrait of a Frenc 
-ancestress of my mother’s, and she looks back at yor 
. very black and whitely, and sweetly and half disdain 
fully! You are a little like a French grande dam 
before she grows up, Annunziata!” 3 
- “What happened to your ancestress; did she walk 
o holding her perfume flask, to the guillotine?” Ann 

p< Said, ae re 
“No, but her path was rather tragic though, never 
«theless; she was engaged to be married, and her love 
was faithless, and so she died, ‘ tout simplement,” as i 

Says in the quaint little history we have of her!” 

~ — œ Anne gave a little shiver, and the candle flickered. 
| : “But you mustn’t be depressed,’ Drew said in 
- stantly—he bent over her hand—“only happiness wait 

a for you!” = ce eae ee 
oS “Anne went to bed remembering those words; th 
day drifted before her in every incident, she woul 
have said; but all the incidents which she remembere 
were connected somehow with Courtney. They ha 
been. the happenings of the day; to those her thought 
reverted ; those thoughts which, like the sundial, “onl 
counted the hours!” ee soe 


‘She fell asleep remembering him; and woke with 
happiest conscidusness “that something nice was 
g to happen.” he a i 
o wake with that belief uppermost is really one 
lof the best gifts of fortune. Anne danced through 
her dressing and ran downstairs and found her world 
all laughter and delight. It was a gorgeous sunny 
day,* with that heat outside which makes coolness 
indoors so doubl ool. and behind all the pleasant 
le conveniences of life there lurked the never-absent ' 
owledge that soon “someone”. would come in 
speak, laugh, and then the day begin. When anyone 
[means “someone” like that, he or she has become a 
being apart, and specially the one. But Courtney 


stable, and she was too shy to ask if he had breakfasted 
already. 3 * 

< At last.she rose, the day. seemed just a little less 
gorgeous, the coolness not quite so cool as she walked 
through the shaded rooms. 

Í She was not searching for anyone, no one had 
sought for her; she was just aimlessly strolling until 
she had decided what she would really like to do. 

| in the long drawing-room she caught up a Tatler 
fand sat down to look through it. 

_ And on the terrace, quite near to her, Lady “Con.” 
laughed and Courtney laughed with her, the laughter 
fof intimacy and pleasure and amusement. A 
_ Anne sat still,- and her heart felt as if it had been 


his woman who was married and “so old,” seized F: 
er. \ 

_ She lashed herself with self-contempt. 

_ This, then, was what she had come to! To care 

and care for a man who, probably, had never given 

her two real vivid thoughts— she hated herself, and 

hen felt sorry for herself. 

į She hated her youth because it lacked fascination, 
and yet was poe e she was young; vaguely, indefi- 

itely, youth was an asset, it seemed to her. 

She got up from the big chintz-covered sofa and 

nt away into the garden, by another door, out of 


did not come, though Anne sat on at the breakfast - 


hit, and then a savage anger-with herself, Courtney, i 


- 


, | tain 2 eee: ay <, 


BP 
and tried to think coolly. 4 

Had this: thing really Ge roened? Did ‘phe: Jag 
Courtney ? Was love like this, a distressful torment 
a thing of infinite yet infinitesimal joys—joys mad 
of a look, a tone, imagination, remembrance? _ a 

‘All her book-lore helped her little now; all th 
sweet promises of poetry, their glory, and their frie 
_ For they were not real, and she was; their gri 
was spent, hêr own upon her. 

A step sounded behind the magnolia tree; Drev 
appeared, and as he brushed against a flower a littl 
rain of almond-coloured blossom fell on the grass. 

“At last!” he said, flinging himself down by Anne 
He drew a bundle of papers from his pocket. — ~ 

“Tve been hunting for you to show you this. ‘Tt’ 
a copy of Warren’s plea last night, and some of th 
- points bear on our discussion of yesterday. I knev 
you'd: be keen.’ : 
=> -In-one Poe in a few moments, he had weighe 

— down the balance on the side of clear normal interest 
Anne’s wild, impotent hurtness could not pesani it 
the face of such cool kindliness, such attractive usu 
- ness; they made it seem silly, very cheap as well, an 
nothing kills so instantly as ridicule. 

— She began to read Warren’s passionate plea - T 
-better housing, better playing, better praying, bette 
life for the slum world, the'squalid factory world. 
=... Drew, when he had lighted a cigarette, lay bacl 

„and watched her. 

_. His intent, dark-blue eyes rested on her critically 
a again he was ‘reminded of his white-and-black etching 
there was in this hour that effect of light and shadox 
about Anne; she looked a blending of soft white an 
brown and gold, the little shatlow cast by he 
face threw up the delicate line of her chin, caus 
hair, which was blown back by the drifting summe 

wind, to shine as it lifted and fell; her lashes made . 
= black line upon her cheeks; the whole effect as she sa 
is in the shade, just screened ‘from the sunshine, was on 

of delicate charm, of slender, tender lines and yout 
is ae late 2 
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be about her thë very essence of | 
nce and fearlessness; it was as if 


In that instant the fire which burnt ‘its sacrificial 
e on the white altar of Anne’s heart, lit within — 
w. some answering fire; his interest, which had 
an fitful and ‘Capricious, : now ardent, now slack, 
ame suddenly intent, definite; he realized Anne, not 
(as a delightful vision, a thing of charm, amusement, 
and fleet mind, but as a woman who could be loved ; a 
woman who quickened his own mind, gave new mean- 
ing to the old problem of how to extract happiness 


He released her glance slowly. 

“What do you think of Warren’s speech?” he 
d quietly. . 3 n 
= He placed himself nearer Anne so as to read the. A 
otes with her. S ; 
= “That is a good point,” he said, tracing a line e 
with his finger; “that clause on the curtailment ‘of l 
andlord’s power, the idea of an over-landlord  ap- 
pointed by the borough to inquire into individual cases 
back payment, over-charging, a sort of law-giver 
vested with paternal insight! As things are the poor 
devil who lives in this weekly way, and can be ejected 

in a seven-days’ notice, never gets repairs done which 
should be done, and the houses go from bad to worse. 
Yet, because the tenable area is so limited, he has to * 
ake what is offered to him. Your father-rent-collector 
vould do away with that abuse at any rate. But, of 
ourse, every single landlord and agent will fight 
Anne looked up at him; she had meant to argue 

A AEN, = 3 bs 

ne point, emphasize a need she had noticed, but 
nehow, as she looked, words fled from her 

Drew did not move-away; he came almost imper- 
bly nearer to her; his shoulder leant against her 
iy, RER 3 l 


‘Anne trembled a very Heo. e 
Had there ever been an hour of anguish, had thers 
ever been a time when she had not felt happiness 
thinking of Courtney? There could not have been: 
this hour was all time, all that ever could be remem. 
bered; the hours which had been before it did ne 
count, were blotted out.» | | hee 
“He loves me,” Anne’s heart told her, afraid 
longer. : Joy 
_. Someone called Courtney; under his breath hi 
_ muttered, but he drew away, rose, looked down laugh 
ingly and said : -SER ee 
' Kismet! But I had my moment in the. court 
- of Paradise. I‘ had clean forgotten that I promised t 
` play in a foursome.” : Me thee 
He walked off, and Anne: watched his progres 
across the wide lawn. : A 
== He had the very slight swagger of the athlete 
which is without affectation, unconscious in fact, an 
-merely a result of certain exercises and extreme fitnes: 
= a The ‘sun burnished his dark hair, which looke 
~> extra dark in contrast with his. white blazer. PaA 
Fa At the bend of the terrace he turned and wavec 
-~ and Anne waved back. F i 
roan A little comfort flowed back into her heart. If H 
= .-- had promised, of course—and, after all, golf was” 


5 serious matter. 

a Yet she felt forlorn. T ES Sca 
ae Love seemed a perplexing thing, made up of di 
= appointment and delirious dreaming ! : ee 
Boo There was nothing very comfortable, or amusing 
er gay about it, and yet it was more enthralling tha 
$ ti hich possessed all those attributes “ 
o any pastime whic po | 
r a superlative degree ! è ; 
; She drew a. big cushion off a ‘deck-chair and lea: 


ay her head on it and lay back and looked up at tl 
=; sapphire sky, that sky of midsummer which seems dai 
x in its brilliant hardness of colour. ` =: 
x She thought about Courtney; he seemed şu 
: an unfathomable being, a person of moods and mat 
' engagements, of brief, enchanting words and lor 
2 ` damping after pauses. That love ranked as an any 
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ded as a thing to 
rfected, brought. to a fine art, was 
ur to Anne, nor, had she been told 
such a possibility existed, would she have believed it. 
She was too young to believe anything of love save 


that it was eternal, but nothing else mattered, that 
t was a divine mystery; her beliefs were the blessed 
beliefs of all untried disciples, and furthermore, she 
actually was of those to whom to care means to live 
Her life had been empty save for dreams, and yet 
ull of the romance vivid imagination can give; she 
aad dowered poems and book creations with life; she 


and delight, so little of the ordinary, liveable romance. 
__ She would have listened to a statement in derision 
af love as the mainspring of everything beautiful and 


worth while, but she would have believed it as little 
s a composer believes the last’ vaudeville song to be 


nusic. — s 
_ Her belief had not so far outstripped her, because 
she herself had never been drawn from her dreams. 
~ Now she told herself she had realized them, a con- 
viction which youth offers so often with supreme 
serenity and thereby gives into the hands of the 
aractised lover a sword wherewith to destroy its happi- 
1€ss, since simplicity is ever the prey of individualism, 
ind idealism irritates more often than it exalts ! 
_ Philosophy, just then, seemed the farthest thing 
vway to Anne; she was living for the moment, and 
he moment just then was Courtney’s return. 
-Lunch seemed to pass slowly, the afternoon wore 
hrough in golden laziness, even the gardens and trees 
seemed to doze in the amethyst haze of quivering heat. 
_ Anne, too restless to stay in, went out again and 
vandered in the gardens. : 
| At tea-time the foursome returned, and Courtney 
an up to change and came back to sit beside Lady 
Jonneway, who welcomed him with some satiric jest, 
whilst her eyes smiled at him caressingly, 

_ She was pale and rather thin, and had a tired, 

tive’ voice, brilliant eyes, and seemed to express 


a 


znew so much of written sorrow and happiness, love 


> 


~ . . somehow a sense of magnetism without apparent 
© even exerting’ herself to be part icularly civil. 


| didn’t like,” she said to Ysabel. 


we BR US oe 


possessed one entirely enviable trait—that of lookin 


| cool whenever the rest of the world looked hot; coc 
_ and languid, and exquisitely appointed. — 


4 


To-day she lay back in a vast wicker chair, a sligh 


frail figure in palest lemon-coloured muslin; she wo! 


no hat, and big jade pins gleamed in her dark hair. 
Anne, looking at her, felt, for no reason, sudden! 


hideously averse to white linen and ‘white shoes an 


stockings. ms j 
- After tea Courtney and Lady Conneway, strolle 
off to the foxglove glade. E Sa 

“To hear the purple trumpets blow!” as Lac 


Con.” said pensively. 


Anne, watching them walking away, Courtney 


; head-bent, their laughter mingling, wished she we: 
asleep for ever, or that everyone near her would ¢ 


away, and she need “never listen to inanities agai 


nor answer speech. 
She went to her room and found -Ysabel tidyir 
ribbons. . | mes 
Even Ysabel seemed an intruder, but she could'h 


ask her to’go, and she fidgeted about the room, haltir 


at last before the mirror. ZS 
Why was she not pale, with half-pathetic, ha’ 


scornful eyes, with hair which was misty and y 


arranged, with lips which curled, with lashes whi 

Why had she not had that dress knowledge whi 
recognizes lemon muslin for coolness, and palest t 
suéde shoes and stockings as a fitting match? — 

Why could she not smoke Russian. cigarett 
through a long rose-coloured, holder, and why did s 
not call men by absurd icknames ; why—why—why 
thousand unanswerable things, the answer to which 
“Youth ”—would have comforted. Anne little, for s 
would have failed to recognize its hidden triumph, t 
power it wielded all unknown. l 

“Get out that dress Uncle Cleve and Count Ale: 
helped me to choose in Paris, the one Uncle Cle 


were oddly light? l 


eye $ . 


le sash. Ysabel fastened it deftly. 

“I want my hair piled high,” Anne said. 

ritically. — iuf 

- At last she was ready. ; 4 

She went to the long glass and stared at herself ; 
the dress, of softest flame colour, intensified the white- 
mess of her throat, the blackness of her brows and 

hair; at her waist, half hidden in thg black tulle, a 

dressmaker’s whim had placed a bunch of bright 

scarlet cherries set in emerald green leaves; they 

i flashed in their satin brilliance, a brilliance which was 

reflected somehow in Anne’s eyes and gleaming hair, 
and the white loveliness of her skin. 

f She then went downstairs and met Courtney 
directly. Tae ; 

| “Tiger-lily!” he said, staring hard at her, half 
smiling. “Tiger and white lily both, I think! Where 

on earth have you been all the evening, Annunziata? 
Iam to take you into dinner. Fait accompli—tI fixed 


it up! Say you think me clever, tell me you are 


glad?” 


“I think you brilliant; I am overwhelmed!” Anne ~ 


said. unsmilingly. 

“Methinks the lady doth protest too much,” Court- 
ney said drily ; he was still looking at her, and his eyes 
| glowed a little. . 

= “Don’t be cross with me for sins I never knew I 
‘had committed,” he half whispered. ‘‘Anne His 
hands touched hers, and he smiled at her. 

And at once Anne’s misery broke, her pride deserted 


her. 
~ “How could a touch matter so?” she asked her- 
self amazedly—and yet it did—oh! it did! It seemed 
to change everything, even the feeling in her own 
soul, even the thought in her mind. What was there 
in this slight human-contact, so quick, so scant, and 
‘yet so lasting in its influenée?- . 

| She had meant to be so cold to Courtney, she had 
almost believed she hated him, she had felt piqued 
and slighted, and so hurt—and he had taken her 

E | i 


ra ; a dress of apricot chiffon, and it had a black S y 


She watched Ysabel’s brown old fingers at work 


\ 
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hañd, held it a moment, and she only wanted now O 
laugh to his laughter, speak. to please him, join in 
the happiness of this most happy world! — . 3 
They talked at dinner of politics again, of Beau- 
roy, of Stefan, of the latest play, and yet all the while 
Anne was clearly conscious of Courtney’s nearness— 
a nearness which at moments was bewilderingly close, 
| as when he turned to speak to someone, and in so 
_ doing touched Anne’s arm a moment. She did not 
=> move; a tiny edge of black sleeve lay along her arm, 
all her pulses throbbed because of it. ° 
Then Courtney turned again, laughed down at her, 


apologized. 
>=> He asked permission to call on her in town. 
4 “I hear you reign alone in Mount Street,” he said, 
< . “and have done since you were eight !” 
~ “There is Mrs. Curran, you know,” Anne told him, 


I like. Do come and call, please.” 

l They sat on the terrace, and sómeone sang in the 
= music room. Courtney could see Anne in the glow 
from the window, a slender figure against a perfect 
. setting of clasping honeysuckle and jasmine, like a 
dark veil letting through the stars. ee. ; 

~ Tiger lily—white lily—an intoxicating fusion ! 

= For he knew already what his power could be. 
Only, since the way seemed open and nothing came 
between, he saw no need to hurry. % 
4 But in spite of himself, romance hurried him a 
little as he bade good night to Anne in the purple 
shadows. | | 

An abrupt longing for her shook him unexpectedly 
as he held her hand, a longing to hear her respond, 
3 to receive again the given caress. 
= Very nearly, in that moment, he told Anne he loved 
| her; her loveliness had made him lose his self-posses- 
3 sion. 7 : | 

He caught her hand closely, and the longing grew. 


“grandfather’s companion ; but he lets me do really as 


eo The completely selfish coherence of thought which was 
; generally his deserted him ; Anne’s shadowy face, which 


seemed to pale before his eyes, blotted out himself for 
a moment; he became, as he looked at her, held her 
a hee à : see a 


y7 
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spotted, as swayed by the magic rie 


e!” he breathed, drawing her to him 


‘Ann t by sheer 
orce of longing, Bris 
| Someone passed and carelessly slammed to the gates | 
of Paradise. = —. ie 

- Voices began to speak of bridge, the beauty of the 
night, the next week’s engagements. | 

ar “I must go,” Anne said tremulously, withdrawing 
her hand. “Good night.” Artes 
She had vanished before Courtney could answer her. 
He was not sure whether he was glad or sorry 
hat they had lost the moment; he was, after all, an 
epicure of emotion, and since the moment had not been, 
it was yet to come. 
_ He was quite certain now that he wished it; he, 
meant that it should come. , | 

He did not go in; he stayed on the terrace alone, 
thinking, remembering. | 


CHAPTER XIV 


& O heart I made, a Heart beats here!— SE 
But Love 1 gave thee with myself to love.” yeh. 
ROBERT BROWNING. © 


- Once Ysabel had desired to know if Anne’s heart wa 
stirred; she could have quenched her thirst for know 
ledge that night. +. 

. Anne’s first nuit blanche seemed to i to holc 
the silver whiteness of the stars of blossom under moon 
light, or the crystal path upon the sea which zg inte 

the clouds. 
~ It held thoughts as beautiful, as poignant, as any 
wakened by those lovelinesses; it seemed, despite it: 

=- many hours, as- fleeting and as intangible as these 
~ thoughts. 

š She knelt beside the window; she would have fel 

‘no amazement if Courtney’s voice had said, out of the 

- soft, embroidering darkness, “I love you.” | 

* Jí seemed as though he must be near; that it was 

a impossible he, too, should not know, be thinking’ of 

= her- as she thought of him, as ‘wonderfully, as 
- bewilderingly. 3 

Anne questioned nothing; she was too wrapped 

-away in happiness for the world to touch her. 

Courtney had said nothing which counted, but when 
had mere words ever counted? What was love save 
a dream come true? 

As the night wore through hay sounds came from 
the ivy which clung to the walls; familiar, happy 
little sounds of small feet, of warm feathers lifting 
and settling down, of velvet moths folding close their 
gold-dusted wings. As the light grew, and changed 
from darker to deep delicate lilac, cries came out of 
Eo the shrouding, jade-coloured leaves, quick rustlings 
l shook them, and as the clouds pane so ae birds 
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helter and flew sin up into the $ 
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-Anne’s sleepy, happy eyes. saw them go, her heart 
seemed borne upon their singing, too, and at, too, — 
| went towards the dawn. = 
- Her head sank down as the goldennesses grew, 
and when the sun was fully up, it looked first upon 
_ that dark head of a love’s watcher, who had fallen 
asleep from sheer content and peacefulness. 


an ness and much concern for those who, for no reason, 
- left the good bed, meant for the repose of the weary, 
| and voluntarily ensconced themselves on the hard win- 


= Ysabel came in with tea and letters and everyday- | a 


| dow seat with the sill for a pillow, thereby tempting © : 


Providence, and the tempers of those who cared for 
_ their well-being. — : | 

| Anne drank the tea and laughed, and had her hair 
— brushed, and laughed until finally Ysabel asked herself : 
O “Who is it?” | 

Her hopes flew to Perce with his blond comeliness 
and his future wealth and his general, genial niceness, 

| But somehow it was difficult to connect a trance of 
happiness with Perce! i 


Jt and he did not fit! & > es 


= Ysabel puzzled in vain; but in town, towards the 
end of the week, she knew. _ 

—. Anne had stayed in every day wondering if Court- _ 
| ney would call, and he came on Friday (“unlucky 
-~ day, I must give-a candle,” Ysabel whispered, viewing 
-~ him through a crack in the door). 
Anne was alone in the big drawing-room, dream- 
_ ing away the still, hot afternoon, when she heard the 
' man speak Courtney’s- name. , 

The room was shaded by deep sun-blinds, and the 
~ space they left was filled again by the window boxes, 
~ over which the wind drifted and caught into its 
| _ gift of coolness all the old-fashioned, lovely scent of 
_ mignonette, of furry-leaved, vermilion geraniums 
and lemon plants. It was a lovely room; in it, 
| twenty years before, Jaime had first called upon 
Elizabeth, and found only despair because she had 
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To was a Tuelter pa: a Es discovered Anne 
alone, and she poured tea for him ‘sedately. i i 
Anne was very Shy; a cup Shook in her slim fingers, . 
and the silver tinkled a little. 
This setting in which he found her pleased Court- 
ney’s artistic sense; he liked to see her slenderness 


outlined by the deep, carved chair, and he was quite 


aware of her shyness, and thought it rather sweet; 
he decided she would have been too aloof if she had 


» been entirely self-possessed. 


waited 


They talked of the heat, and people whom they 


both knew; of a new play, ae as Anne mannered 
fittingly, she wanted to ask: 


“Why S t you come “ sooner—I aiea and. 
i 


ERE taking another “jolly little cake,” began 


_ to discuss the new Bill again; he was to speak that- 
aS night, and Anne forced herself to listen and discuss, 
and all the while, as she looked at Courtney, at his 


smiling eyes, at his tanned hand holding the fragile 


cup, -her heart seemed to be trying to leap from its 
resting place. 


He seemed different somehow, and yet—she went 


A “Wack into memories of him at Wyckens. 


His voice made her start and colour; he was speak- 


ae of the hydrangeas. massed in one corner, where 


they rose tier on tier, their blue, ethereal loveliness 


almost reaching to the carved ceiling. 
He and she stowed together beside the: soft pillar 


of blossom, and Anne said gently: “I should love to` 


have a whole avenue of hydrangeas ”’ < She fal- 
tered, the words died to a whisper as Courtney turned 
and put his hands. heavily on her shoulder his eyes 


looked and looked within her own. 


“Anne,” he said so low as to be almost inarticulate, 
“Anne, love me i 

She paled desperately under his gaze; emotion 
of which she had never dreamt ni her very 
soul 
“This is the one great moment of my life,” seemed 
toa throb in her brain. ; | 
She saw Courtney as throngi i mist; c Spuy it 


a, aes 

her tha ‘hes was Paectthing her; the sitet a 

| immobility of her own face broke, a smile of tender et 

4 ang quivered on her lips. 

= “I do love you,” she said in a whisper. s 

-~ The mist passed, his face grew nearer, fe was 

ughing a little, he was no longer pale but flushed, 

and his blue eyes looked very dark. 

= He took Anne wholly in his arms and kissed her 

mouth, and carried her, kissing her, back ta the carved 

chair. 

“Now do you love me? ” he asked, kneeling beside 

her chair, laughing at her. 

~ She bent and took his head between her hands. 
“You must know, you do know, I think,” she whis- 

- pered; “must I say it again? Listen, then—I love. 

; = darling.” 

s There was a restraint in her words, in her voice, 

in the shy little caress, which was intoxicating because 

it sprang from shy innocence, and promised uncon- 
peciousty, even whilst it withheld. 

+ Courtney found her enchanting in her unknown- 

| ness; her eyes questioned his kisses even whilst she 5 

“trembled with the sweetness of them. 

E- He knew, connoisseur of emotion that he was, thi 
he had found the almost unfindable—perfect youth 
linked to perfect passion; youth backed by mentality, 

_~ passion like white flame in its innocence.  - 

| “By Jove, Anne—we’re going to be happy,” he said 

an boyishiy. 

e They were standing together beside the window. 

_ Anne had pulled up`a sun-blind, and.the evening glow 

Ee - filled the room. 

A “All the loveliness that ever was belongs to us 

_ for ever now,” she said suddenly, leaning back against 

_ Courtney’s shoulder. 

“You belong to me,” he said instantly, jealously, 
his eyes on her face. “Anne, come back tome.” He 
ee acces his clasp. 

_. She laughed up at him adorably. 

< “I wasn’t away. How could I be?” Her voice 

underlined the inner meaning of the sentences caress- 

ingly. She ao to say “things ” to SINY: but 


ei A NEAN 


kas 
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speech seemed so poor a thing somehow in thi 
_ . hour. et Ee i já 
_ Spontaneously she put up a hand and drew his head 
down and kissed. him. sid , 
` “Am I away?” she whispered. — ig 
Courtney answered the kisses; he held her 
_ prisoner. RS > | ; 
_ “Ido belong all to you,” she said tremblingly when 
-` he released her. > i : 
_ It was as if she were striving to answer some 
_ question; as if, divining her lover’s longing for 
assurance, she yearned to give it. ? 
a “I believe you are asleep,” he said, his lips on her 
hair, | 3 
: “Wake me, then,” Anne whispered. back as 
passionately. , | S 
“What does it feel like to love, Anne?” he teased 
Mei ee | o 
Anne gave a little quivering sigh. 
- “You want to go on and on feeling so intensely 
in your heart because it’s so beautiful, and you want 
to stop, too, because the beautifulness is nearly un- 
— sometimes. And you wish you could stay 
Yor ever as you live for one moment, in the utter 


5 golden 


glorious and vivid and sacred, and gay, and new, and 


in your soul, and your lover is so wonderful you 
fear he isn’t real and you—you clasp him and he 
east | > 
“She put her hands on Courtney’s shoulders and 
looked deep into his face. 3 
A “But he is. And will that do?” 
& The knowledge that, however inadequately, she 
_ had told Courtney all her heart, had driven gravity 
away, she became suddenly the Anne of Ysabel, of 
Cleveland and Stefan, a more human person, less an 
idealist. 
-“ Why do we close our eyes when we kiss? ’’ she 
© asked Courtney. | 
“The better to see with, my dear,” Courtney quoted 
m gaix ; a ee A : 
ee ee 
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forgetfulness of a kiss, a touch. Everything that is 


—endlessly—endlessly old“seems to meet and mingle 
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urtney retorted. l 
vision of the heart, P Anne isad; 


OTE whispered, A A down her 


zy Your love -A mine,’ ’ Anne said. 
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CHAPTER XV 


“Why did you let your eyes so rest on me, 
And hold your breath between? 
j ln all the ages this can never be 
As if it had not been.” 


' He found her, as he termed it, “like that” over so 
_ many things; she approached the point at issue be- 
_ tween them in his spirit, but idealized it, with the 
result. that their deductions were run on parallel lines 
and could never meet, a fact Courtney skilfully -hid — 
_ from her, allowing Anne to conclude that he acquiesced 
in Ber own way. | 7 


She almost puzzled him, she was sd variable and 


_ yet, paradoxically, of such equality, for her variable- — 
_ hess had the same attribute of very attractive head- 
_ igpthe-clouds effect, as her hours of sweetest surrender. | 
_-. Their engagement was announced almost at once, — 
- and immediately Anne found she had achieved noto- — 
riety. -So many people came to call, -Lady Conneway 


among’ the first, Perce the very last. He came in after 


“Well, old girl,” he said, “‘here’s tuck.” 


' tea, and found Anne by herself waiting for Courtney. 


_He shook hands with Anne, and sat down on the pe 


sofa beside her. 


“Happy?” he asked, and in the same breath, = 


“May I?” offering her his cigarette case. 
“Yes to both questions,” Anne answered. 
Perce lit up deliberately. 

“All right,” he said briefly. 


Anne discovered suddenly, in looking at his boyish, : 


handseme face, how hard happiness can make a person. 
For she had no pity for Perce whatever; she was 


thing, somehow. ’ = 
130 
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too wrapped round with love to be able to mind any- ee 


~ “TI say, Anne,” he said, a suppose you are dedd 
sure and all that?” He did not raise his eyes. l 
AS Dead, deader, deadest,” Anne said. 

“Then ‘that's all right,” Perce muttered. 
je jkle lifted his eyes and looked at her. 
| “By Jove, you do look—well, all of it,” he ex- 
Based. “I say, I wish it could have hati me, old 
te irl. FI 
3 He rose and stood before her for a moment, gazing 
down at her uncertainly. 

n “YP was goin’ to give you some pearls for a pre- A 
sent,” he said, “but they tell me, someone did, that 
they mean tears; I wouldn’t give you those, you can — 

_ bet: So what shall it be? ” 

' .« “T only want one gift,” Anne said, her armour 
“of eae pierced by his openness, his frank love 
for er; “Td like førgiveness for, shall I say for 
being myself, not the self you would have liked?” — 
__ “Anyone who cared for you would want you to be | 
your own kipd of self, and carin’ for Drew,” Perce- D- 
i ‘said; “so long as you’re happy, that’s the main thing.” 
| H walked to the door. > |i 

vi That’s not my present, though,” he added, going 
f kin swiftly. T 

i In the hall he met Ysabel; she was carrying a 

millinery box. Perce took it from her and bore at 

upstairs to her sanctum. ed 
~ He set it down and faced Ysabel determinedly. 

-_ “D’you like him, Ysabel? ” he asked. 

ee Ysabel smoothed out invisible creases in her black 

silk apron.’ 

» “I do, and I do not,” she said slowly ; “the uits: 
yes, and the way with "im; but it came about so 
_ guick, so unbeknown.”’ 

In Perce’s eyes there was a hard glint ; he opened 
his lips to speak, then shut them again. 
© “No one would have been quite good enough,” 
-Ysabel proñounced; “one too stupid, another too con- 
- ceited, another poor, amother rich. Mr. Drew is so 
pever and rich, an’ good- -logkin’ an’ all—— 


ve 


“But you. aren’t oa ke Perce interpolat 
- He went and stood by the window and sti 


out. 
“He’s——” he began, then Slobped. 
“She’s happy,” he said instead. = Deane 
Ysabel made a faint sound; it was something’ Þe- 
tween a cluck of pity and a gasp of derision, and it 
had in it, too, a note of love. 

3 “Happy!” she echoed; “She is in heaven, and 
q never knows she took it with her, She thinks he 
made it! Happy! She thinks the angels envy her, 
-I do believe.” 

_ She cast a glance round at Perce, her face twitched- 
> a little. 

o “There is some happiness,” she said, “which 
carries fear to others’ hearts to watch it. Tt is that 
sort.” 

‘Perce scarcely heard; he went on staring out of. 
the window; at last he turned. : 
Well, I must be off,” he said; _“dinin’ out. “So 
= long, Ysabel.” 

_. — He smiled at Ysabel, shook her hand and went 
away. 
. “And there are those think him thick of head an’ 
= thick of heart as well!” Ysabel ejaculated, and fell 
to prayer. 

The dusk ‘had brought Courtney to Anne. He sat 
‘where Perce had sat on the satin sofa, its gay brocade | 
how tarnished with the years. Upon it, a century 
and more before, Anne’s ancestress had bees kissed 

_ by her bridegroom upon her entry into his home. _ 

Courtney came to Anne now with no immediate 

-tale of keve, rather of war; Warren and he, it seemed, 
had been fighting over some statement supposed to 
have been made by Courtney, which he denied. 

“J got someone to open a show for Warren, ” he 
said irritably, “and this is the thanks one gets! a | 

And he added, eae has no reticence ; he is- 
a young fool.” : 

There was only one nie to be drawn, = 

“What exactly did you ay, to Cedric a 
Anne asked unwisely. 


k 


SS mething about Warren’s knowing quite 
ell how to serve his party and his own interests 
coincidentally,” Drew answered. 

“And Cedric told him?” aes 
_. “No, someone overheard Beauroy and me talking; | 
-tattled, of course, and I was confronted by an en- z 
= raged Warren panting to sue me for libel. I talked 
~ him round—tried to at least—only to hear to-night S 
that he had taxed Beauroy outright, and that Beauroy 4 

_ had refused to make a definite answer.” K 
= “But if you ”» Anne began dubiously. 

Drew laughed angrily. 

“For God’s sake, my dear girl, but me no buts, I 


am in a devilish, awkward mess. If Warren brings ba 


an action it will be infernally unpleasant altogether. ES 


| Labour versus sneering Conservatism—the whole affair 7 
js quite unthinkable, and Beauroy must be made to see % 
that.” 


__ which held honour, and any other issue to her was un- 
 thinkable, to use Courtney’s adjective. The matter as 
she saw it was that Courtney had made a derogatory 
‘statement concerning Warren, but wanted Beauroy to 
deny this—a sudden bitter coldness seemed to invade 
her soul as she realized whither her thought had 
=- borne her; she glanced at Courtney ; he was leaning 
- back, a cigar between his teeth, his eyes moody, his 
~ jaw sullen. | 
A “What are you going to do?” she asked at last. 
E He shrugged his shoulders. 
i “I can’t do anything, the doing is up to Beauroy. 
- Gad! What prigs some men are.” | 
=~ Anne could not feign long, she summoned up her 
courage and asked clearly : 
= “Courtney, darling, what did you really say, was s 
-jt libellous?” 
: “You can twist a meaning anyway,” Courtney said 
| after a moment’s pause. “T did not mean to harm 
_ Warren; I have no spite against the fellow. I made 
an incautious speech. ’Pon my soul, I’ve half for- 
- gotten what I did say; suffice. it, as I’ve explained, I 
was not intentionally malicious, as Beauroy knows, 


Anne sat silent, she saw but one issue of this affair w 


| “INSTEAD ee 
nd in the light of that know 
apport me." =- ie a, ee : 
“But you didn’t really libel Warren? ” Anne said. © 
Fight it, then, Courtney, and if Cedric is too stupid — 
to help you, after all, na help would be better than “~ 
onfused help.” | ‘ ; 
Courtney gave her a long look. — ae 
“To fight, or rather let him, would be making too 
uch of it,” he said with assumed lightness. 
1 “Yes, but your honour 4 i 

_In the half-light Courtney’s eyes glinted. 
: “I was an ass to bother ‘you with my worries,” he 
aid. He drew Anne close: “Kiss me.” _ 
She kissed him obediently. T r le mage E 
-“Not from a sense of duty,” he said brusquely.. 
_ “It’s only that I feel rather—rather anxious still,” 
Anne murmured. | . } ie ) 
_. Courtney had a vision for a moment of the knight- 
} errant effect Anne’s love seemed to require a man to. 
possess; he made a wry grimace; in his own mind his 
words, “He had been an ass to tell her,” summed up 
the situation, and he now proposed to drop this _ 
Irritation. | eek = Ci 
_ “T’ve taken the house,” he said. _ 
Anne gave a little cry of excitement. ee: 
== “Oh, Court, how wonderful! When can I see it, 
where is it, what is it like?” re se 
= He loved her best when she was young and vivid, 
_ “alive” to him and only him. __ 
__ “Whenever you like,’ Sweetness. Near Grosvenor 
_ Square, in a tiny off street; it’s like no other house ; 
little, two hundred years old, but a ripping bathroom, 
_ and all the doors slide into the walls—now, then!” 
= Anne kissed him, her arms round him, delight in 
| every kiss. | ee 
T “Take. me to-morrow,” she begged, “our house, 
_ our doors sliding into walls——” | fos 
“Oak panelled every bit of it,” Courtney said, “and 
* window seats in two rooms, Annunziata mia!” 
= “That’s what I am,” Anne said, “yours, altogether, 
_ and now we’re going to have our house. Court, 
= isn’t loving and getting married gorgeous?” +o, 
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The fragrance of her, the cóolness, her laughing ao 
eyes and lips made Courtney sweep her suddenly into — 
_ “Yes, it is,” he said, kissing open her lips. 
¿Anne forgot the shadow of fear which had lingered _ 

despite her joy in the house, she forgot everything 
save that Courtney and she loved and he was beside. 
her. All the love she had never given, the love which | 
had spent itself in only a small degree on Ysabel and 
Cleveland and Stefan, when its capacity was evident 
to her, she poured like sacrificial wine into the goblet — 
of her life, for Courtney’s lips. 
-© Her life had been empty before his advent, despite ` 
_ Ysabel and Stefan and Cleveland, for though they had — 
_ mattered intensely, they had not mattered emotionally. — 
- “Jt is only you, only you,” she told him breath- — 
~Jessly, spent with loving, with the kisses which seemed — 
to thrill her almost unbearably. pa 
= He smiled triumphantly above her head resting 
against his heart. . a 
~ Yet, when he was gone, the glamour faded a little; 
~ when she was sitting with Ysabel in the “nursery” - 
| before going down to her grandfather to bid him 
'-  good-night—memory stirred beneath its golden, cling- 
~~ ing weap of happiness re-lived in thoughts, the word 
“libel”? came back to Anne’s mind, and she tried to 
draw away from it, to wind about her again the golden 
wrap which is one of Love’s loveliest gifts. 

But to-night it would not cling closely enough; 
_ she had to remember. 
| “And with the remembrance her keen sense of inter- 

-~ pretation woke too. . 

Up to that evening Courtney had been faultless, 
flawless, a wonder-being, but Anne had neither thought 
of honour nor any other special virtue in him; first 
love does not criticize—it has that supreme peace 
instinct above all other loves! 

a ‘Anne’s love would have made no criticism if Court- 
mney had not thrust work for it forward, roused it from 
its sleep by his insistence. Even now her love made 

her power of criticism draw away ; she did not want 
to criticize. But the fear recurred and recurred. 
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In desperation at last she went downstairs, unable — 


~ toask even Ysabel’s advice. — Ne ene 
= _ Lord Clarehaven ‘was sitting, as usual, in his — 
wheeled chair. Anne had told him of her engage- 
ment, and he had seen Courtney, i neither announce- 
ment nor meeting seemed to have impressed him 
greatly. X 
~ Tonight, however, he said unexpectedly : 
“Where is your fiancé?” % 

_ Anne told him Courtney was dining out. 

~ The old man nodded. | 

= “You mean to marry him, I suppose?” Pe, 
“Why, of: course,” Anne said gently. ‘Court- 
ney took the house to-day, Gran.” : ; 
“Young fool,” Lord Clarehaven said fretfully. 
‘~ Anne went and sat beside his chair and slid an 
arm about his neck. — aie | 
© — “No he’s a darling, and you mustn’t call him - 
@ names. Gran, it really sounds an adorable house— 

little you know, but old. The panelling and sliding» 

-doors and things——” “eo a . 
-. “And nothing to run it on without me,” Lord 
_ Clarehaven interrupted. is | 
| -Anne went on explaining, describing, and he kept < 

_up an indistinct mutter of querulous comment. us 
~ , He tired very quickly. Anne kissed him, good 
night after a quarter of an hour, and he said»as usual: 
$ “Good night, Elizabeth,” gr 

_. When he had gone Anne stayed in the drawing- 
room alone for a little. 
: Age seemed still in the room—age robbed of mental 
grace, age quite pitiless, eternally triumphant; the 
realization of its unescapable power made her feel . 
forlorn suddenly. She longed for Courtney, and on À 
the spur of themoment went into the library to ring 
him up. ane . 
- A voice, not Courtney’s, said: “Hallo!” < 

~ “Tsn’t Mr. Drew back?” Anne asked. And the 
voice replied: _ 7 
__,. No; it’s I—Cedric Beauroy. I’m waiting for — 
“him. How are you?” - : er. ed 


` 


pa 
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`+- Anne told him of the house. _ 


> "Good: oe me ide tia been with you,” 4 

a Beauroy said. ae He was rather on edge when last we. 

“I know,” Anne said: “The Warren affair.” ~~)” 
She heard the surprise in Beauroy’s nice voice, 

and he said: “You know, then?” a 

“Ves. Cedric, exactly what did happen?” 

Beauroy.gave an embarrassed laugh. : 

“Oh, a triviality became i by ill-temper, | 

that was honestly all.’” | 
- “Then Courtney didn’t say idine libellous.” 

< Again Beauroy laughed in the same half-hearted way. _ 
“Oh, its all a ridiculous mix up. Courtney has 

only to. apologize——” 

z “Then he did say it to you,” Anne flashed. 

= “Tmgetting mixed, too,” Beauroy’s voice declared. 

Sag | believe I hear a key. I’d better ring off. Good- 

e night.” .., 

E S Please—just wait a minute, Cedric.” 

=~ — But Beauroy had rung off, leaving Anne to face 

E reality. She knew now quite certainly that Courthey 

- was in the wrong, and.wished Cedric Beauroy to white- 

‘wash him, because his pride refused to allow him to ~ 

apologize and own his fault frankly to Warren. It ` 

~ ‘was not an ideal fact to have to face about a lover. 

And up till then it had seemed to Anne that a- 

_ lover must be, in honour, of all men the first. 

Her own possession did not sém to take that rank. 

She made herself review this affair from every point : 

First, Courtney’s had been a casual utterance made 

oe to a friend, made without malice and simply, in all 

probability, out of idleness. Warren had everything 

AD gain by obtaining an apology or retractment; Court- 

` ney’s only gain could come through Beauroy’ s denial; 

_ and Anne knew her lover’s vanity, which was that of a 

i man intensely keen on public preferment, as well as 

an the vanity of a spoilt favourite. 

But he would have to play the game. That seemed 

< the only solution. There could be no other. | 

- Anyway, she would be able to comfort him. And 
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3 laughed softly. “By the way, 


It was a very radiant day; there was a breeze, 


walked down Piccadilly together cise met mapy people 
whom they knew. 
Anne was to be shown the house after lunch: 


: despite the month; which was July; and as they 


She gave Courtney’s arm a tiny surreptitious squeeze 


= forj joy òf being with him in the sunshine. 


“D’you love me? ” she asked shamelessly. 


© “í Terrifically,” said Courtney, laughing too, “in 
o that.hat.” 
“If Pd put on a plainer one, then I’d have really 


known if you cared for me in earnest,” Anne suggested. 


Courtney's eyes were on hers; he was just going 
to answer when someone called his name. 


Anne turned and saw Lady Venera scar had 


~ been held up by the traffic. - 


“Greeting, dwellers in Arcady,” she said in her 


drawling voice, which always seemed as if it were on 


the verge of becoming scornful; “how young and fair 
and all the things Heine writes of so poetically, you 
both look. Anne, what a hat!” 

“Tsn’t it?” Courtney agreed. 


= >“He told me he only cared for me because of 


it!” bs 
“Ah, who’ s your milliner?” Lady Conneway 
” she said to Courtney, 
“have you settled Vaffaire Warren yet?” 

Courtney was about to answer when the car moved 


forward. Lady Conneway waved farewell very 


casually. 
“Does Lady Conneway know- abon Cedric? ” 


Anne asked superfluously; a sort of angry shyness 


had swept over her as she had listened to, looked at, 
Lady Conneway and Courtney. 

“Oh, a few people know, y’know,” Courtney said 
carelessly ; ; “matter of fact, Lady Con was at the 
Savage’s last night. I took her in.” : 

“I see,”’ Anne said. < 

Their table had flowers on it Ca had mirai 
he chose for lunch the things Anne liked; he was 


`devoted, gay, pleased with her D himself, and 


life; bat Anne felt distraite. 


a 


| ond: d: aog shat has maaie ‘about Vaffaire 
Warren, as alg Conneway called it?” 

_ Courtney said carelessly, “Oh, settled.” He gave 
ler the peach, stoned and peeled “There you are, 


“Did Cedric. give way, or you, or Mr. Warren? ” 
Anne persisted; her persistence, had she but realized 
, was a direct result of Lady Conneway’s influence. 
% “We all three settled it,” Courtney said, “and old- 
_ Wycklin weighed down the balance on my side.” 
“Your chief? ” ` 

“ He brought pressure to bear on the ieee quarter.” 
They strolled together out of the restaurant and up 
‘Sackville Street towards Grosvenor Square and the 
little house. 
_. A taxi passed them, going, perforce, slowly owing 
to the traffic; Beauroy sat in it, his hat rather off his 
face, his expression morose. Eo 
— “Cedric!” Anne called. 
~ - He started, recognizing Courtney and Anne, 
l and lifted his hat almost unsmilingly; the taxi ` 
_ passed on. 

—. And Anne knew Saká certainly in which “quarter” 

Sir Mark Wycklin had brought pressure to bear. She 
) “had the usual wisdom of nineteen in love, and a temper 

= which never smouldered. 

4 “Did Cedric Beauroy say you had not made the 
= statement Mr. Warren challenged? ” 
=, Courtney’s mouth set a little. 
_ “He agreed,” he said amicably, “that both he 
nd I were uncertain as to the exact expression; but 
hat it had been inoffensive and unlibellous. Now, 
“my dear girl, you cannot really wish to hear more of 
this rather cheap matter. Don’t ypu think you had 
better let the whole thing drop? ” 
A “I couldn’t bear you to do an unworthy thing,” 
_ Anne said passionately; she had meant to say “mean” 
thing, and then given mercy. 
_», “Good Lord!” Courtney groaned, pacific still, but 
with an edge, to his voice. 
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“Are personal honour and political honou os 
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apart?” Anne asked. N gee apie 
Courtney’s eyes narrowed. “History tends to give 
-one that impression,” he said amusedly. peer, 
Anne realized for the first time that loving a person 
does not necessarily preclude hating them at moments. 
- She felt hurt in a confused way; ill at ease with 
her love for Courtney; she welcomed the diversion of 
the little house with relief. © A 
It was a small place, delightful: and old and in- 
convenient, with the narrowest, steepest stairs and 
lovely panelling, a kitchen nearly pitch dark, and 
doors which slid into the wall because there was no 
-space for them to open otherwise. Soh ee eee 
— It was én a street off Grosvenor Square, and had 
been painted white by the last tenant; flowers still 
~ bloomed in the little window boxes. _ | : ig 
-~ Anne loved it, and Courtney kissed her in each 
room; they both forgot the small shadow cast by the 
_ Warren trouble, and remembered only that they were 
` seeing their house together for the first time. 
-> Courtney felt the romance of youth wake in his 
- mind again as he watched Anne‘ measuring ‘windows, 
- laughing over cupboards; the dark panelling made 
her look so very young in her white dress and the 
white hat of so much admiration. -He came and sat 
beside her on the window seat. = | 
=~ “When we’re quite old we’ll remember this day,” 
= she said; “the day we came together to see our home. 
Courtney, think of the loveliness of having one another 
for always; of everything being ‘us,’ instead of yours 
and mine. I’d like to have the sole right to use 
certain words!” | Tii 
She wandered away from him, examining the little 
wooden stairs, the quaint brass hooks hammered im- 
movably into the walls. Her voice came to him: = 
“I wonder who has been very happy here; I think 
anyone who was would wish for us. `. Somehow I 
never can get used to the idea of happiness ending, 
settling down even. I’m very limited in vision, Court; 
I seem to see all life with you only just now, 
as near and sweet and perfect. I can’t imagine a 
r i - n at =e eh, vani 
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come down in the morning and say: 


= Pen to you and me,” he said, his eyes a little narrowed, 

_ his mind still viewing marriage as described by Anne. 
_ He reflected that he never wished to marry until 4g 
he had met her, and wondered why, for he had known 
| many pretty women who had not been cold. Un- 
_ solvable problem, as unsatisfactory to ponder on as 
~ eternity or the origin of fire, or any other fact which 
_ existed but could not be proved! He had never 
_ wished to marry others; he had wished, did ardently 
= wish to marry Anne. 4 
He caught her in his arms with sudden passion — 
and pressed her head back against his shoulders. A 
| little smile quivered on Anne’s lips. For some reason ` 
_ that little smile whipped Courtney’s mood; he had felt 
uncertain of Anne once that day. 

“Love me?” he muttered, his lips against hers. 

If he had wished to light fire he lit it then. be 
“Do I not, do I not?” Anne cried in a stifled 
voice; “feel my heart then, press your hand hard. ` 

“Tt beats for you—because of you——”. 
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“ This is the moon of roses! re 
Lhe cherishing south wind blows, 
And life, dear heart, for me and you, 
O Lije’s a rejoicing rose.” 
. W. E. HENLEY. 


It was at the Coliseum that Anne saw Robin again, 
after a lapse of nearly four years. 


The long break in their friendship had not been 
Anne’s fault; she had-gone to Brompton Square im-. 
mediately on her return to England, and Robin and 
she had written spasmodically. ee 

_ But Robin had been touring in South Africa first 
of all, and then had happened to be in town when 


__ Anne had been in the country. 


Now, he appeared suddenly like a being in a fairy 


+ tale, for Anne had not studied the programme and, 
therefore, he seemed to-leap to life with double forc® 


“Why, it is Robin!” she said to herself in a 


stifled whisper as she watched the entry of a tall, 


thin youth;- “it must be Robin.” She sought fever- 
ishly in the programme and found his name, inserted 
rather low down; above it there towered the three- 
syllabled names of dancers, all most unpronounceable, — 
but distinguished, for the Russian ballet was dancing 
with its full complement, and the season was at its 
height. > | 

“Robin must be rather good to be here at all,’ = 
Anne thought, watching his lithe figure in its old gold 
and fawn costume. | Ea i 

The ballet she was watching was only a preliminary 
affair; the dance of the evening was the famous 
“ Spectre de la Rose.” ent : 

“Would Robin be in that?” Anne wondered. 

She gazed at him through the opera glasses» How - 
exactly like himself of four years before, he looked! 
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| a one very dak eyebrow liftēd 
the other, and the same quick-seeing, 
eabaat hazel eyes, which always seemed whimsical 
and -yet ‘tired. 
~ Robin must be twenty-two now. She pointed him 
ut to Courtney, who said: ; 
“Which one? Oh, there. Fellow dances Aih g 
welt, doesn’t he? These chaps are so decently made. 
Who is he? Why are you interested?” 
 “He’s a friend of mine,” Anne whispered; “Robin 
k. Keene. ’m sure. I’ve told you about him. We 
lodged with his mother—Ysabel and I. He’s a dear.” 
= “Looks as if he’s made good, dancing here in the 
_ ballet,” ” Courtney commented. 

The lights went up, the vast place began to hum 
| with the mufiled, dim thunder of countless con- 
_ versations. - 

= “F hope Robin will dance again,” Anne said. 
= “I shall be jealous if this interest keeps up,” 
| - Courtney smiled at her. 
i Anne pressed her elbow against his shamelessly, 
her eyes looked into his. 
e “Don’t you love feeling ever so near to—well, 
Í to you in a crowd?” Anne said in a low voice, shyly. 
“ Feeling ever so pear to me?” Courtney teased. 
i ““No—me to you,’ ” Anne said, with happy defiance 
i of all shyness; “now you know! I do. I love to. 
f -look round and think: ‘ No one knows that Courtney 
_loves-me and I adore him, but I do, and he’s mine, 
| my very own!’” 
a The evening seemed a glow of golden light, of 
music which appealed, of nearness to Courtney. which 
made her thrill. 
Courtney touched her arm. “ Look: your pal dances 
this next thing as premier danseur!” 
a The lights went down, the ball of long ago seemed 
} to cross the stage like a remembered dream, danced 
+ to the music of muted violins; the ball where the rose 
had been worn, treasured, held in sweet warmth 
against a white throbbing breast, to be forgotten, 
discarded when the grey dawn had come. 
- And now, to the lonely heart which once again 
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_ remembered it, it returned; a late blossoming which 
~ still enchanted, was still fragrant, to be desired, to 


be gathered close. Through the shadowy window 
there floated the love ghost of the rose; youth sym- 
bolizing the never-dying loveliness of eternal June’s 
eternal sunshine, eternal blossoming.  - 7 

All, the perfection of contrast was given by the 


little waiting lady, in her formal exquisiteness, and 
that radiant figure in its silken-ruffled, petal doublet 


and sheathed body-covering; its limbs like the grey- 


` green stems of tall roses which slenderly sway with 
| rhythmic movement. | 2 | 


‘To „Anne, this youth who moved as if the dawn 
wind caressed him, was no longer Robin; he was 
illusion without taint; illusion of unceasing love lived 
in a land of fadeless roses where no fear came, nor 
any chill of lost belief; where radiant day wore on 
to silver night; where light was but golden roses, 
darkness damask blossoms, and eventide but the 
tender falling of frail, white petals, silken soft. 


“This is a lover’s endless fairy tale,” Anne thought 


: dreamily, “and love’s truth, too.” 


Her mind seemed a maze of roses, roses of love; 
their perfume was all about her; love itself seemed 


- a burning rose, which blossomed an the heart for 
ever fresh, for ever fair, for ever fadeless and divine. 


The music was the breeze bringing the perfume 
of ‘roses; the world seemed to be one vast gar- 
den, where the roses swept and waved, and lovers 
‘kissed their deathless kisses. 
~. There was a wild peal of noise; it rose and fell, 
rose and fell; people were crying out, shouting. ... 

“Tt is over,” Anne said dazedly to Courtney. 

‘He nodded. ‘Gorgeous thing, exotic and frail, 
and yet not a bit decadent.” | 

“Oby I loved it,” Anne said with whispered vehe- 
‘mence; “I didn’t want to come back. I wanted t 


stay in dreams for ever ! ”’ | ~ 
She turned to Courtney. “Please lend me a pencil, 
will you?” . ` ; 


Courtney began to search in his waistcoat pocket, 
then he stopped suddenly and said: : 


= oe 


ie ee 1 can | : write is this fellow, apep here, at | 


“I must, Hastie, said tempestuously; “why, Py 
known him years and years. He may have seen me; 


- he’d be so hurt if 1 didn’t write——” 


“My dear child,” Courtney said with a display of 
- Patience, “one doesn’t do these things. Wait until 
_ you get home, and then write a note of congratulation 


a -if you care to.” 


Anne did “care”; she wrote off a note to Robin ` 


: ~ that night, directly she reached Mount Street. 


~“ Roses are still in my hands, now this minute,” 


: A finished; “perhaps that’s why my writing looks | 


so shaky! I hope you can read it, Robin! And do, 
please, come to tea directly you can; to-morrow, if 


| you are free!” 


“a, 


-to him. 


He came the next day at four o’clock. | 
“Oh, Robin?” Anne cried, holding out her hands 


“ Hallo, Anne,” he said shyly. 

“Why, you’ re actually neryous,’ 

“I know.” 

He sat down in a big chair. “I saw all about it, your 
engagement in a paper when I was at Leeds,” he said. . 

‘That's Countney.” i 

Anne fetched a portrait of him. : 

“What a splendid-looking chap,” Robin said; “byf 
Jove, he is a looker!” “ 

Anne laughed for pleasure. 

“Robin, I don’t believe I could have married an 


she said. 


ugly man! Oh, what a beastly thing to say; I don’t 
mean it really. Only, looks do count, don’t they? ” 


“Rather,” Robin said solemnly, his eyes fixed 


steadfastly on her. 


“I want to hear all about you,” Anne said, “where 


z you’ve been, the luck you ve had, everything. You 


dance so beautifully, Robin.” v- 
He looked intensely pleased, and the black eye- 
‘brow shot up at once as he smiled. He had extremely 


well- kept hands, Anne noticed, and his smile was as 
— gay as ever; it seemed a flash of lifting eyebrow and 


__yery white teeth. 


aa 


— “You have,” he said rather gravely; “you have 
become a Princess Beautiful, You were always. rip- 
ping to look at, Anne, but now——” 

“Tell me about yourself, all you have done,” : 


Anne broke in. 


He began at once to talk to her of his career, quite 


: unaffectedly, and without conceit. 


“I had a rotten time touring in South Africa,” he 
said; “even now, when I think of it; I can only re- 
member awful sand and heat and endless. journeys, 
and doing the wrong sort of stuff. I never seemed 
able to focus the mind of the audience there! But I 


_ stuck it out, and then obtained thé reward of virtue 
in the shape of an offer to tour with the Medwins. 


They were ripping to me; never crabbed me a bit, 


and I made my hit at last. Now I’m booked for 


three years ahead. I shall be in London for two 


2 months or so.’ 


Anne fired questions at him, about his mother, 


Brompton Square, the past, the future, the people he 


knew. 
Robin forget altogether to be shy; he and Anne 


lit cigarettes and “remembered.” 


Anne’s quick mind found Robin the dear Se hal 


always been, and he looked pleasantly got up in his 
serge suit, very clean and clear-eyed, and “nice ”— 
that useful yet useless word. 


He looked at her very directly ; his ani eyes re- 
garded her with his oddly iñtent look. 

And again, suddenly for no special reason, Are 
was reminded of that wonder-hour of the evening 
before, of the vision of never-dying love set ina world 
of fadeless roses. 

“How do you manage to give one such—such. a 
knowledge of loveliness? ” she asked him. we 

He laughed shyly: “Oh, I don’t know—but—you 
see, one feels at, I think, and I suppose.it is that feel- 
ing gets over ‘the footlights to the people who are 
looking at you.’ 

“Very ache explanation, - divine dancer ! ” Anne 
lave fi @ ee ee E 
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X “I never E expreas ings,” Robin said S a a 

As he walked about the room rather restlessly, 
nne never lost the sense of perfect movement— e void 
sion of illusion stayed with her. Ae: 
~ Robin went up to see Ysabel, and almost sianem 
~ facedly he left “a card or two, in case anyone likes to 
come and see me- dance, evér.” 

He called later in the week, again, and they. had 
| ee tea with Ysabel; in the middle Perce walked 
| in, a broad grin on his face. 

a = “Ha! young feller, me lad,” he said jovially ; 

“been watchin’ your capers ! You can do it, old bean.” | 

-© Robin grinned, and “moved up” for Perce to 
occupy his accustomed chair. 

_ “Old times come back,” he said, as Pensa fet 
i him self down. 

4 “Wish they were,” Perce grunted, spreading jam 
| on his bread and butter. . 

o They both took Anne ow that evening. Robin 
aa = did ” the dinner, Perce escorted her to watch Robin’s 
“capers,” and conveyed her home at nine-thirty. 

“There was one last meeting with Robin before Anne 
left for the Abbey,-and this time he and she were 
alone, with only old Mrs. Curran dozing ina corner 
_ of the big room. 
Somehow it seemed difficult to talk; Anne said 
_ abruptly : 

T “Dance for me,. Rated? 

“Like this—in this get a PI dance with you!” 

4 ' “No, I’d never want to see-you doing awful, 

age valses, two-steps! Oh, Robin, where’s your 
soul? What a come down!” \ 

= He laughed too, but it was a strained laugh; he 
f said suddenly : 

A >, “So now IIl not-see PRR again, and when you 
4 fsoine back fgom the country, your marriage will’ take 
| place, I suppose?” 

— “Yn the winter, I think,” Anne said; 

___ Robin was gazing at her very openly, very directly; 
his face. was quite | white, the one eyebrow very up- 
lifted, as it .was in moments of tense excitement ; 

& there was no bec the appeal in his brilliant Hi deed 
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the si these years E p on, Pe never for- 
~ gotten you. You’ve done heaps for me you’ll never 


know about. I wish I could do pe for yor 
in return.” 
_ “Oh, Robin, I’ve all that happiness can give me,” 
_ Anne Sand: 


- He nodded. “That’s exactly how it should 1 
Well, good-bye, and thanks awfully for our happy 
times now.’ 
He held her hand more ‘closely than he knew, 
= and in that clasp he made Anne -know something. 
_, She watched his slight, tall figire vanish dowa the 
- street. 
| An -organ began to play somewhere; s the change 
> humdrum sound held melody despite its strideney. 
_ Anne listened with her ayre full of tears. ai 
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CHAPTER XVII 


“© 7 weave the shoes of Sorrow, 
Soundless shall be the footfall light.?? 


W. B. YEATS. 


Le i 


“ Eyes that used to gaze in mine, 
Why are you turned away? 
Hands that used to rest in mine, 
Why do you say me nay? <4 
; Love that once was wholly mine, once in Bie 
= glorious prime— 4 
—l cannot bear to hear the sel it is -FAN 
wedding-time.” ‘ / me 


r 


THERE was to be a month of constant companionship 
with Courtney; he was to stay at the Abbey,`and 
then Anne and he were to meet at various houses. 
“There was never a summer like this,” Anne said, 
_ walking in the gardens one evening. “Court, do you 
ever get a little fear, the fear that made some poet _ 
say: ‘Oh, Joy, speak low lest you wake Pain’?” é 
e- They had been engaged for three months then; — 
their marriage was to take place in the winter. Court- ~ 
ney had a fagged expression; his good looks were a 
ttle marred by the weariness of his eyes. : 
= He said in reply to Anne, “Don’t be morbid”; ~ 
a sufficiently harmless remark in its way, but pre- 
_ cisely the kind of remark which should be labelled 
“dangerous ” for lovers. He was aware he had made 
a faux pas by Anne’s voice when she spoke again, 
it had quite lost: its note of eager gladness; but he 
felt no remorse, for he was, in common with many 
other things at the moment, weary of emotion; or, 
rather, he liked it as an epicure does—only when he 
chose to want it, and then to his own ordering. The 
| _ Abbey. with Anne alone seemed in some way to live 
_ up to its dead pretensions, and Courtney had no fancy 
for an ecclesiastical flavour to existence. 
ay nhs pace was OAS he could adore it without 
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weariness; but he could also have adored a less clois- — 
tured loveliness, and the state which old Lord Clare- 
haven insisted on keeping up bored him frankly; and. 
‘he had also, unfortunately, that aversion to age which 
with some people is a positive distress. ris fer Via 
-~ The decay of mentality affected him unpleasantly ; 
he loathed to see Anne try patiently to discover some 
eaning in her grandfather’s almost senile babble, 
nd to have to talk to him himself was a distasteful 
labour. | es gt A ear 
~ “Thank God, he’s decently kept,” he thought, 
looking into the vacant, faded old eyes, and then 
letting his gaze dwell on Lord Clarehaven’s immaculate 
flannel suit, his extremely modern collar, the newest 
coat cuff, all the pathetic dandyisms which strove to 
efface the one fact they served to accentuate. 
~ Lord Clarehaven was querulous with him, often 
barely civil, and Courtney escaped him. whenever, he 
could. | | 

-“Cardie,” the librarian, a distant cousin of the 
family, and gentle, insipid Mrs. Curran constituted 
the remainder of the party. : 
It was perfect weather, a perfect house, it should 
have been perfect companionship. Courtney had the 
-grace to feel ashamed when he reviewed his own 
~ thoughts. : : | $ 
He looked across the fields, gold-starred with butter- 
cups and dandelions, to Anne, teaching Herb’s son to - 
balance a stick upon his nose, Anne, delightful in 
= primrose muslin, with the sun making her dark hair 
— „gleam silver in its depths, and told himself no wishes 
* should be fulfilled, or human nature radically changed. 
Ta ` Ennui of himself was upon him, and with it that 
| paradoxical yet frequent accompaniment, the feeling 
that he must be free; free. to do as he chose, lead- 

his own life utterly. a 

He wondered if many men who were in love felt 

as he was feeling. HLA ‘ | 
Anne came back with Herb the Second frisking. 
gaily beside her, and sat down on the grass and leant 
her head against Courtney's knee and quoted poetry. 
Herb the Second sprang up just then and received a 
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ti ay 
e he accepted his fate miserably and sank down 


ma 


Anne pulled his ai ear; silence reigned. 

“Care for a game? ” Courtney asked. 

_ Anne “cared” for anything he liked, so they 
Be ets of speech, if not of mind. 

And after dinner he sang to Anne, and she sat 


| near the piano, her eyes radiant, enchantment in her 


soul, and looked beautiful. e 

- Courtney knelt beside her later, and they kissed 
the kisses which seem as if they can never be for- 
_ gotten, and sometimes never are—by one lover. 

“Think !” Anne whispered, “when we’re married, 
= ofall the heavenly evenings we shall have like this 
eg just you and- [here in some summer times, and in 
the winter sitting before a fire, seeing pictures in it, 


_ you and I—you and I!” 


Courtney left the following morning to go into 
_ Wiltshire, and Anne was quite alone at the Abbey 


- for ten days. 


Long afterwards she came to look upon them as 


_very special days, days which, later on, seemed to 


be graven on a shrine within her heart; at the time 


7 they seemed merely days of still happiness, ge 


beautiful days, their peace only broken by the ex- 


- citing advent of the postman with Courtney’s daily 


_ letter, and Anne’s ride into the village, to the little 
_ office, with her reply. Courtney was staying with the 
-` Sotherans for a cricket week; his letters told Anne 
-of his scores, of his love, of nothing else much; he 
did not mention that Lady Conneway was amongst 
the guests, nor did he mention that it was to Sotheran 
House the first intimation of Conneway’s death in 
India came; he had been accidentally shot whilst on 


i some sporting expedition. 


The news of his death coincided with the close of 


- the cricket week; Lady Conneway left for London 


podad am, Courtney accompanied her; he wrote 


poe 


eis who are not quick of under: 


‘to Anne that he was in town, and would join her at 

‘the Bargraves later in the week. °. , kc hme 
=- Anne had read of Lord Conneway’s death; it was 

the topic of conversation at the Bargraves on the day- 
of her arrival, but, in the evening it was forgotten ; 

poor Lord Conneway had been absent for a couple 

of years, and many of the guests had only known 
him slightly, for it was distinctly a “young ” party. 

- Courtney came down later, and Anne drove the 
ittle cart in to meet him. © E a 
= Raymeads was a tiny station; she was very early; 
she let the pony crop the grass contentedly; it grew 
on a bank, nearly up te the single line, and white. 
daisies flowered on it as if scornful of the power of- 
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soot or passing trains. 
Anne watched for the signal to fall; the sun was 
behind it, and it looked like the green leaves of a 
rose one moment, later the flower itself. ATA 
~ She wondered, looking at the black dot, which 
. meant the train, growing swiftly larger, if she would 
ever wait for Courtney without this wild beating. of 
the heart, this sweet racing of her blood. | = 
_.. And then she wondered anxiously af her hat were 
at its best angle, and if the tiny smut which had 
blown on to her cheek had left a mark where she had 
‘brushed it off! Rae So. 
The train came in and clanked to a standstill. 
= Courtney descended leisurely; his man came up, 
and he spoke with him for a moment; then he strolled 
` towards the trap, and all the while Anne’s heart beat: 
= “Aurry—hurry !”’ ; 
“Hallo!” he said smilingly. 
=o She murmured “Hallo!” in a shy whisper; it 
= seemed a very tame, somewhat inefficient greeting 
between lovers! . z 
In the trap she ventured to lay a hand on Court- 
ney’s; he smiled again, but he was looking absently 
down the white, dusty lane. 
- “Did you—are you—-I mean, did you have a nice 
time in town?” Anne asked. See 
“It was beastly hot. Who is staying at Redesway ? ” 
Anne, gave him a list of the guests. 2 = 


= 3 he . e, 


He nodded. 


l The pony jogged along comfortably, his satin sides | 


| unnecessary toil or speed. 
Little whirls of dust rose from his shining hoofs 
and settled again like grey velvet on the road. There © 
was a very favourable bend in the lane; high hedges, 
topped with brambles already reddening, hid all view 
+ completely. Courtney had explained the purpose and 
_ value of hedges to Anne at the Abbey. 
-~ She looked at him now and smiled; the swift, 
lovely colour rose under her white skin as their eyes — 
met; he bent and kissed her. AE A 
“Atdast!” she said a little shakily. ‘Darling, 
} you aren’t cross, are you? I began to be afraid you ~ 
Í had forgotten we belonged!” | 
She felt happy again suddenly, and dismissed the 
anxious mood with gladness; Courtney had come 
| home, they were together, and it was a worth-while 
= world, every bit of it. 4 geht 
She began to talk about their house, to tell him 
of Ysabel’s really beautiful linen work for it; he said, 
= “Oh, yes, how ripping. By Jove, what a worker!” 
-perfunctorily ; Anne’s interested recital fizzled out. 
But at tea-time Courtney seemed to awake; he was 
I no longer apathetic, and Anne watched him with a 
_ peaceful heart again. ~ 
5i She had Cleveland’s letter to show him later on; 
it had reached her at the Abbey; he had known 
oe a ae copie and knew of him, therefore; he sent 
kindly messages to him, but wrote of his own love 
| for Anne very plainly; he did not suggest, he said, 
returning for the marriage, but he offered “Sheen,” 
’ his beloved house in Hampshire, to Anne and Court- 
ney for as long as they liked, and empowered Anne 
to choose any gift at Spink’s. 
Courtney read the letter through in silence, then 
said, handing it back to Anne: 
“Thanks very much. It’s a most kind letter.” 
It was, but this praise“seemed to make the kind- . 
ness very negligible somehow. 


A new, or Be bad dopi into i heart; 
a cold little feeling which made her throat choke : 
Courtney was different, and she was afraid. | 

They. were quite alone i in the small room; she put 
her-arms about him with sudden vehemence and looked 
up into his eyes. 
“I love you,” -she said, and the fear was den 


out by the mere words, as if they were a charm which 


could exorcise evil. 
Courtney kissed her; he, too, a his arms -round 


_ her, bùt their- grasp was slack. - 


The fear came. back stronger, almost sickeningly. 

“Courtney, have I done anything?” Anne asked 
desperately. — 

Courtney laughed at her A at her intense- 


= ness; he kissed her as he had been wont to kiss her ; 
A T words of dearest comfort. He was rather 
fagged, he said, and a little worried, and she must 


bear with him. : 
His lips were on pas whilst he ee their touch 


| fade her heart race, the world fade. 


The evening was all happiness after that; there 
was dancing on the terrace in the scented darkness, 


eS and Courtney’s “forgetfulness” seemed to vanish; he 
danced chiefly with Anne, and whispered to her as he 
held her. 


But in the morning his eyes were a little narrowed 
again, as they were when he was angered; he went 
off to play golf, and did not come back until it was 
time to dress for dinner. 

Anne spent the day as one spends al™days at a 
country house—in the garden, talking, playing tennis, 
putting for pennies at clock golf; a day of pleasantness 
and idleness.- Again in the evening they danced, and 
Courtney danced with her. 

“To-day has seemed so long. without you,” Anne 
whispered. 

There is a lover’s answer to this speech, as 
there is for all speeches made by one person to 
the other who belongs to them; _ Courtney was 
silent. 

dhe party was to brent up on uthe eag; on 


m, 
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fonday morning Beauroy motored over from some- — 
where. aie Ae atc, Se f ee: 
Courtney was out when he arrived, golfing again, 
‘and he returned to tea to find Beauroy and Anne _ 
‘talking gaily. He greeted Beauroy with the briefest 
‘word, and bore Anne off after tea for a lecture. - S’ 
=. She had committed a heinous crime, it seemed, in , 
~ talking to Beauroy after the Warren affair. 
|: “But it wasn’t Cedric’s fault; I thought you said 
that he helped you out.” pi W 

~~ Courtney looked irritated and distrustful. S7 
f. “The thing is settled, let it rest,” he said harshly, — 


ao “and please do not try to draw me into any con- | 


- eversation with Beatifoy.” a 
Í ~ -Despite all her admiration, Anne’s sense of justice 
- urged her to defend Beauroy. ei. 
x She stopped with startled abruptness to realize that 
_ Courtney and she were quarrelling. a 
“J can’t—I won’t,” she said, her voice trembling; 
-“Courtney—please——” l | 
He turned on his heel and left her. 
She did not see him alone again; they did not bid 
l one another good night. 
E In her own room Anne asked herself desperately 
= 4f in others’ lives trifles occupied so vast a place? 
| She strove to make herself believe she had delikerately 
exaggerated the affair, but she could not make herself 
believe that Courtney had wished to meet her; she 
had tried again and again to speak with him, to watch 
him foil her every effort. 
- If this was love ! 
It seemed so absurd, so petty, so needless.. 

She did not cry; she had never felt farther from 
tears. “For the first time in her life she was bitterly | 
= wounded in her soul and in her pride. For such a | 
thing, a petty argument over a detail, were they to — 
| give up heaven! It was grotesque for love to be 
touched even by such a triviality. 

And yet it had been touched; it winced in Anne’s 
heart at every memory. It had not only been touched, 
it had been wounded. < 
‘Anne sent Ysabel away, and sat by the window. 


a 


i She strove to o rally her. hanot a t call to her aid her 
sense of the ludicrous, her knowledge of proportion. 


Everyone had quarrels; this did not count; it was 
an. absurdity, a bêtise, that was all; in the morning 


Courtney would be himself ; - D would : laugh ang. 


kiss and “make it up. Ue aed 
The “making up” of a first quarrel with the person 


2 you love is an event in life itself. All Anne’s hurtness 


and anger were banished by the thought of that 
moment; she thrilled suddenly in every fibre of her 


being. 


She and Courtney would meet, and dird; would. 


` cease to matter somehow ; nothing would matter save 
that they had been apart, and Bow had met agains 
the bitterness would die, and they would kiss, “and 
with that first kiss find themselves able to laugh to~ 
gether over their foolishness. The:stars seemed to 


_ shine again as Anne pictured that laughter; her own 


= heart laughed with relief. 


To-morrow—to-morrow! = 
But she slept badly, and in the frequent sleep- 


Jess hours the glory of to-morrow became less certain. 
_. The rapture of imagination at the first meeting paled 
before her physical weariness, and in its place there 


came a chill memory of the reason of Courtney: s 


Anne could not forget now the truth of the “ Warren 
affair ” ; dt had distressed her at the time, and she 


had never understood it; her quarrel with Courtney 


awoke that old distress which ie been lulled to rest 
by happiness. . 

She was thankful when it was time to get up, and 
rose early and dressed quickly. 

But when she was ready to go down a paralysing 
shyness descended on her; she was afraid of meeting” 
Courtney; the quarrel loomed larger again.. She tried 
to be- scornful of herself, and succeeded sufficiently 
to enable her to go leisurely into the breakfast- 
room, 

Luck does not always wait on courage ; : eee 
was the sole occupant of the room. 

He beamed frankly at fhe sight ‘ot her. = 


Saute a 


ME r te eo ot oe 


se your br ast = you.” 
He brought her all she wanted, and et beside fee 

atting wie she ate. . 

Anne asked him if Courtney ee been Sova. x 
“No,” ey said; his cheeriness seemed damped: 

ddenly. et ee a 

Anne add? dowdy: “Cedric, what did really happen — 5; 
about the Warren affair?” — | 

He looked away from her. ‘Oh, dt was settled,” 
said in an embarrassed voice. 

“Yes, but how?” Anne persisted. 

Beauroy turned. “I think, do you ice he 


5 would rather you asked him for the information.” 

© “I see,” Anne said. » 

Beauroy followed her on to the terrace; it was still 

in shade from the house, and the air was cool with 

that first frosted breath of autumn. - 

E- “I am sure Drew would wish you to hear of the 
‘matter from himself,” he said; he stopped, then began 

_ again: “Politics are of man’s life a thing apart; cannot 

_ we leave it-at that? ” 

f Anne looked at his flushed, kindly, elever face; it 

~ was rather set at the moment; she had never liked 

p edic so well. 

_ As he met her glance he smiled. “You see, you 

Bean’ t attempt to help another person to have a view, 

let alone judge him for the views he chooses to have ! 

So that’s all there is about it.” 

: From the open French window Courtney called to 

~ Anne. 

a Beauroy saw the colour flow into her cheeks, saw 

' her eyes grow starry; she had forgotten him before 

she left even. | 

_. He watched her run to the breakfast-room and 
vanish between the-soft curtains. 

: After a minute he began a turneless whistle, then 

“with a movement of his shoulders wheeled and went 

-off to the stables for his car. 

_ Courtney was alone, Anne saw at a glance; the 

| xt moment she was in his arms, and he was saying : 


said, “you had better let Drew tell you himself. Pee ;$ 


A Still koas Sorma" n AN a was only murmuring 
“Ves” between their kisses. ~ 


It was all he evér said about the quarrel: and 
cas Anne poured out coffee he began to tell her 
of a posc Ae two” which he had planned that 
foe 

They went off together in his | car, and siao in 


a lane which had done its best for lovers, for it 
was one of the lanes to be dreamt about but seldom 


found. 
_ There was a, feces of leaves which met corer lieaek 


making a triumphal entry arch, beyond which the 


sky shone with a pearly blueness : the hedges were 


_ crowned with flowers, and from far away there came 
the faintest murmur of field work, bringing with it 
the suggestion of endless sunshine, freedom, all the 
z ee of growing things. 


The sunlight filtered through the leaves one made 


a gold arabesque over them. Courtney unpacked the 


sandwiches. When they had lunched they-sat and 
smoked in the car, at peace utterly. 
Anne leant against Courtney, her eyes half-closed 


_ to the dancing. loveliness of the day. 


_ “We'll go for, our honeymoon,” she said softly, 

“just like this, and we’ll find the forgotten lanes of 
Te pices and loiter there, and just sleep anywhere 
we happen to reach. We'll go slowly along the great 
high-road until we come to a little brown lane which 
twists away out of sight, and down that we'll go— 
each one we can find. Court, do you think that 
two people in all this world have ever been so 
happy?” 

She fell asleep against his shoulder, and he smoked 
steadily on, his face rather hard, his eyes a glint of 
vivid blue. 

In his pocket he had a letter from Lady Conneway. 


He drew it forth with his free hand and read it 


through; it was short, Anne stirred against his 
shoulder, opened happy eyes and smiled up directly into 
‘his, then fell asleep again. Courtney’s lips twitched, 
his mouth went suddenly dry inside; he suffered for 
a moment that most sickening of all self pangs— 


> 


: e — fe or rae Brat sore that they are) ig 
aithful in their heart to the beloved to whom they 
Sa est word, the beloved who has done then re 


cons had swept Courtney’s soul, whipped it, enuhaved 
it, excused it, enraged it, baffled it. He had been 
ilt all his life; he had never known any will save 
s Own, nor felt any shame for the life he had led 
ït had been of his own choice. 

He had become engaged to Anne because she had 


e moment desired her. Now he did so no longer; 
all his passion, his affection, had returned to the 
woman who ‘had inspired it two years before, with 
= whom he had kept up a half-unhappy, almost in many 
__ways half-hearted, love affair. | 
_ She had been unattainable, therefore to be attain 
he had been capricious, therefore to be indulged. 
e had been careless of him, therefore to be con- 


“a For a time she had forgotten him, and in that time 
~ he had met Anne. - And Lady Conneway’s reappear- 
ance had perhaps influenced his engagement with Anne 
more than he knew; that it had done so in some 
easure he did, with genuine shame, acknowledge to 
himself. 

- He felt paltry, ignoble—and tied; he knew 
himself base, and hated the knowledge; he 
_ warred with himself ge plat as bitterly as with a 
genuine foe. 

~- He had striven to reanimate his celu for Anne, 
only to realize, as he had, in point of fact, actually 
known, that nothing can be quite so incapable of 
revival as a dead infatuation. 

And his infatuation for Anne was dead. 

| He recognized still, as an onlooker does, those 
~ qualities which had once fired his blood; he even 
admired them still, but they now awoke no other 
emotion in him. , 


een different, because her newness had piqued his — i i 
interest, because she was lovely, because he had for 4 


io 


He was amazed at himself, appz di 
He knew that be had done an ‘infinitely base thing 
he hated it, hated himself, and longed to escape, tc 
have done with the results ‘of his action. 
_ But from these results he shrank even as he longed 
to achieve them. He could conceive no way to break 
with Anne, but he had been paltry enough to hope 
that the quarrel over Beauroy would be an assistance 
to him, and then at the last moment his courage had 
failed him, he had not been able to meet Anne with 
continued coldness, and in his cowardice had rushed 
‘to the other extreme and <= her to come for this 
run with him. 
_ There were moments when i glimpsed that a love 
such as she gave to him would be infinitely generous, 
_ but out of the Selfishness of his own mature he dared 
not rely on this intuition. The thought of marriage 
with any other woman save Felicia Conneway. was 
abhorrent to him. 
‘His thought, “God! what a cad I am!” seemed to 
affect matters neither one way nor the other. A 
- He strove to argue with himself that he had not 
willingly done wrong, to be confronted with the fact 
¿that he need not have met Lady Conneway again, and 
that he had, instead of striving to avoid » deliberately 
„gone where he might meet her. | 

He had fostered an emotion which he had known 
to be dishonourable, base, towards Anne, only he had 
refused to analyse his feelings either one way or the 
other. 

Now confronted with the unescapable fact that 
he cared for one woman and was engaged to another, 
he shrank back, whipped himself with self-loathing, 
pitied Wort ani did nothing, save to continue to 
live in unfaithfulness to himself and dishonour to 

‘ Anne. J 

i He suffered in.a cramped way; ‘his self-scorn and 

i shame seemed to settle on him like a close hand; his 

i longing for freedom was cemaciews and so strong that 

; it only was unashamed. : 

i -Anne woke, and he drove her back. He AR 
forced- the conversation to be impersonal, and they 
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discussed books and people with interest. 
ew up, Anne said: © _ Be ys 
‘Thank you for a happy day.” , l 
-All her shivering little doubts had been dispelled ` 
by the day. She dressed for dinner with a singing A 
at her heart, and put on the tiger-lily frock. wd 
- She was passing through the hall ‘when a voice 
= she knew, which repelled her and yet was attractive, 
said gently, “Ah, passion flower!” | | 
She saw Lady Conneway lying back in a low chair; 
_ she was dressed in black, of course, but black which 
, Anne knew to be a great achievement. Anne sat down 
| perforce beside the low chair. 

“Dreadful, my being here, isn’t it? ” Lady Conne- | 
| way said. “But I had to go to the house, and found — 
| it wholly unready, so motored back here and asked 
_ Beatrice to take pity on me for a day or so. You look 
} very radiant.” : 

' Anne, feeling stupid and gauche, said, “Do 12” | 

and added, with that nervous quickness of speech to — 

= which we all fly when we feel embarrassed for no 

-special cause: “Courtney and I went for a gorgeous 

motor ride to-day, and discovered the loveliest lane 

in existence, I think.” £ 

= “Aren’t all lanes that nowadays?” Lady Conneway 

 drawled sweetly. “Surely they should be!” 

Courtney had entered by the same door as Anne; 

~ he did not see them until Lady Conneway called 
= gently, “Why so pale and wan, fond lover?” 

| Neither she nor Anne could fail to see his start, 

_ the extraordinary change in his face. He had masked 
it in a moment as he bent over Lady Conneway’s 

© hand, but it had been there. . 

~ She told him of her contretemps. 

| « “Isn't it bad luck? ” she said. . 

He answered fatuously, “Not for us.” And she 

| laughed her lazy, half-mocking little laugh. 

Anne, walking away to join the others, told herself 

desperately: “I am jealous of that woman.” _ 
< . Courtney came after her swiftly. He took her in to 
dinner; he danced with her for the entire evening. 
_ He could not explain his mood to himself at the time, 


As the car 


__.Triumphantly, as they danced, the words “mine,” 
_ “my own,” beat to the music in her heart, passion, 
new-born after that grey hour of misery, was lit in 
her like some lovely flame. She guided Courtney on 
. to the terrace, and drew his head down and kissed 
_ him as she had never kissed him before. nee 
__ “And I’m not shy, and I ‘don’t mind, though I 
snow I ought to wait for you to kiss,” she whispered, 
holding his head against her heart; “you are my 
lover, my very. owm os o ee ; Bis 
=- __ “Very own!” The words lingered in her mind as 
she lay trying to sleep later, watching the silver 


a wonder and surrender of faith! 5 z 
So many thoughts, all of Courtney, thronged about 
-`her. He seemed so grown-up sometimes, so young 
and little, too; he was so brilliant, and so careless, a 
_ paradoxical being altogether, but infinitely lovable. 
` — And her very own. ROS $ 
a She fell asleep to that thought, and woke to it, 
too, oddly enough.: : ae 
_It was another gorgeous day, the grass was silver 
frosted, and the trees sparkled, but the warm, red 
dahlias had not drooped, and the geraniums were- 
still a bed of fire all to themselves. po 
There was to be a picnic that day to some ruins 
on the Downs. Anne drove with Courtney. He 
seemed rather silent, she thought, and she, too, ceased 
to talk. E : Soe 


i The sea came in sight, and, clear cut against it 
i and the sky, the stark ruins, black in the midst of- 
g. brilliance. - i ees 
. ca Ne ; >, : - ve af es a 


INST wi | 163. % 
a : “The cars” <a not oie to ‘Gen The various ~ 
: > parties linked up and walked together across the 
_ tufted grass, above which the yellow butterflies drifted 
oe ee 

Eo sea-gull wheeled out of the dazzling blue, 


A ro and rose again to cleave the sea and sky Si 


asunder. ; 
That hush which seems to dwell in the hidden, tiny 37 


paths of stretching spaces, and which is felt so dis- Bs 


Pai ctly in these still, sun-drenched autumn mornings, 


lay over everything, quietening speech, until at last J 
| peace reigned again unbroken. te 
In the ruins a little army of blue butterflies came 4 
out like a defending force; a gorse bush quivered 
| from the searching sea wind in a sheltered corner, its $ 
perfume seemed to steal from the hot stones. 
j No one spoke till Lady Conneway’s soft voice said 
“Look!” 
A She was standing above a stone half covered over 
= with grass; some golden gorse petals lay on it like 
- tears in sunshine. 
She knelt down, and her slight, black-draped figure 
was silhouetted against the vivid blaze of the deep 


E sky. 


the stone, and read them aloud : 
“Watching—Waiting—Longing,” she read. Her 

_ voice quivered a little. - ; 

“Tt is a lover’s grave,” she said. 

Anne had been standing beside Courtney. She 

looked at him now, unutterably stirred by the poig- 


99 


l nant, pathetic sweetness of that message which linked 
_ death to life so trustingly, so triumphantly, 


. She saw, in one fleeting instant, her life and Court- 
ney’s, and the end for both which could never be 
separation whilst love waited and watched. Then, 
through her tears, she saw that Courtney’s gaze was 


fixed almost fanatically upon Lady Conneway. 


Abruptly, without speaking, Anne loosed his hand, 
- She walked beyond the ruins, down the slope, which 
ended in a clear sweep of cliff to the sea. There 
--was,heather there, and she lay down amongst it; its 


= Oiler a= ae 


With one tender finger she traced words cut into 


- purpleness sei like a vase ‘shrouding > veil 1 which 
would hide her from the others, = 


She did not know what she felt Pistinclly. it was : 
if her heart burnt in an ice-cold body, and she felt. 
quite alone, as if no nearness could ever reach- her 
again, P; 
l . Courtney’s voice called her; he was searching for- 
aer. 

He saw her and waved, and came across to her 
swiftly. a 

And at the sight of Hin Anne’ s bitterness broke; 


he was there, she had imagined things, she called — 


his name wildly, and as he came to her, said: em 
See ge qe--Courtiey—it! s only meet se > 

it?” 99 

He saw her face was ashen, her lips tremblii ng. 
“Say it—say it,” Anne said desperately. 
Genuinely bewildered and distressed and utterly 


4 


- unaware of the cause of her misery, he knelt and 


comforted her. 
-Of course there was p herself in his life, of: 


ae course he loved her, “best” and “most ”—but of 


~ course—— : : 


“I imagined it,” Anne told herself, cheating herself _ 
deliberately, but willing to cheat to gain < an instant’ S- 
respite. 

-She said to Courtney, controlling her voice : 

“The words on the stone are beautiful, don’t you 
think? I should love to have them engraved ona 
ring. Will you give me one?” — | 

It was her pitiful test, and he agreed “instantly, 
and the sun was as golden once more and the day as — 
beautiful, and Anne thrust back her fear into the 
dimniest recesses of her soul, smothered it with thought | 
of love, with a trust she made feel strong. — 5 

A week later, in town, Courtney gave her the ring; 
he came in half an hour before dinner. He was to | 
take her to dine with his people at a restaurant, and — 
slipped it on her finger. The ring was of platinum, 
with a small heart fixed to the centre: inside the circle — 
the words, a wand eee were en- 
graved. | Se ee 


pam 


off to look at it more closely. The — 
‘block letters, stood out very plainly. _ 
“she looked, the anguish of that sunlit — 
me back to her, and as it did so she saw 
arse side of the heart the initials “F.” 


“Time we were off,” he said. “Ready?” y 
“Yes.” Anne answered, slipping on the ring 

_ They walked to the Piccadilly; it was quite close, $ 

and he talked of idle matters easily, 8 A 

= The others met them at the restaurant: dinner | 

| was very gay. - 

= When it was over and they had listened to the band, 

Courtney suggested they should walk home. 

~ _ Anne watched him being hatted and coated by an 

_obsequious servant; how débonair and pleased with 


- 


life, at one with life, he looked as he came towards ~ 
her! Still, no feeling broke the numbness of her heart.. 
In Regent Street, as they walked into the darkness 
beyond the lamp, she dropped the ring; it, at least, 
was gone. | 
- Courtney was still talking. Once he said, “You 
-~ seem rather silent, old lady,” and Anne laughed. 
On the steps of her home she told him she had 
| dropped the ring. : 

3 He expressed chagrin, surprise, sorrow. 
= “You didn’t—didn’t have a duplicate made by 
any chance?” Anne asked; -she felt herself begin to 

-~ tremble then. 

| “Why on earth should I have thought of a dupli- 

_ cate?” Courtney answered. “But I can have another 
_ made for you. Unless this one is recovered. I shall- 
| advertise.” 

- Anne laid her hand on the pillar near by to steady 
herself. 


then he ‘swiped: and essayed a. “ile it sat awk 


bg -wardly on his suddenly pinched face. © 


“You see—I know,” Anne said, and been tó y laug! 
a little. “I know for whom the ring was nees, anc 
that you are tired of me.” 

He still stared at her, and she noticed how hi 
a line a hat makes about a man’s eyes, sun how dark 
the mouth looks in a white face. 

“I knew really,” she said, ‘that morning, but ] 
tried not to know. | You do try, you know, to fighi 
against knowing something that is going to hurt you 
—you are afraid of it, you see. I was. Perhaps I’c 

never have been brave if—if it hadn’t been for the 
ring you meant to send to Lady Conneway. ‘Have yoi 
sent her mine by mistake? ” 

Courtney said stupidly and thickly, “I suppose so.’ 
Anne laughed again, dry laughter which ate 
_. to crackle in her throat. 

x Something in her was breaking, she knew, and 
_ she was fighting to stave off the moment, but out of 
__ the chaos which seemed to be about’ her and above 
- her and within her, a black, stifling wave seemed to 
rise, an icy coldness possessed hers 23 
: Aimlessly, helplessly, she reached out and touched 
Courtney, and because the touch of him was human 
_-and therefore reassuring, she clung to him. He felt 
her shaking wildly in his clasp, she was murmuring 
his name over and over. 

He longed with sick desperation for this ghastly, 
‘miserable scene to end. Anger, dull, hot, unreasoning, 
a in his brain, anger with himself, tife, his 
own idiocy and carelessness, Anne’s discovery, Anne’s 
_ damnable perception. 

Her voice came to him spent, infinitely pitiful : 
“I shall die if you don’t love me,” and at that his 

anger flared up to an unbearable pitch. - 
He could have struck Anne at that moment in his 
seizure of ungovernable, blind, humiliated, bitter rage. 

“For God’s sake, pull yourself together,” he said 
brutally, inhumanly. 

Anne freed herself instantly ; ; she winced as if his 
blow had been a physical one. ae 


nt the steps; parag herself up ‘om 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Yet is it that, though whiling 


In walking, t HAF, smiling, 
I live not now.’ 


Tarek was a little e under. the nursery door. 
Anne went in gently. : | 


: Ysabel was asłeep in her big chair. She had 
a “switched off the light, but the fire burnt gaily, and 


4 the room was full of. leaping colour. 
Anne went across and sat down on the ‘ ‘itis 


The. time be Sets ; ; MEN % 


‘Tuomas HARDY. — 
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: tufty,” the gorgeous new, dull lilac one with the em- 


bossed gilt flowers on it which Ysabel had bought 


for her birthday, and which had replaced Anne’s hassock 
of early days, where Herb the Second had slumbered. 5 
= An idiotic memory of the christening of the “rufty- 
| auiey, Y. a name invented Ge Courtney and herself, came | 


— to her. 


té 


“Courtney would never “christen ” anything ela for 


= fun—games were over. 


Anne looked at the fire; its glow hurt her ey 
but she did not attempt to shield them; mere ee 


eo pain seemed so meaningless, it mattered so little. 


Dully her mind revolved round the futility of things! 


~ which did matter. 
+» For nothing lasted, and nothing was utterly true 


T steadfast and fine. 


5 


Love was supposed to be the one thing which s sures: 


| vived when all else had failed, and love for her had 


lasted not quite a quarter of a year! Senseless tags 


of poetry, that former greatest delight, eddied and 
sank, rose again in the tumultuous sea of her mind. 
Someone had written about a lover lighting canika 
„at another’s shrine.. What was the line? Anne began 
o ae 168 a5 
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t You rik abe candles on another’s shrine— | 
-Guttered and cold you offer them on mine— 
Pa x ake back your vows mS 


=- She had a vision of the candles dwindling oii, 
| of their last miserable flicker in a chill draught, of 3 

the spoilt, stained shrine, “guttered and cold.” 
3 Guttered and cold”—her heart felt like that. 

- And yesterday had been so good, so fair, so happy 
seemingly! Yesterday had been to-day ‘to live for; 
= now to-day was dead, and with its déath had slain 

~ to-morrow. 

She caught suddenly, unthinkingly, at Ysabel’s — 
“hands; a great shivering seized her. She. cried 
aloud: | 

“What am I to do? What am I todo?” 

She clung to Ysabel, crying at last, shaken by a 

-~ very tempest of tears. 

Ysabel bent over her; her hands strove to 

-< smooth the shining hair. She asked incoherent ques- 
tions, whispered comfort, tried vainly to fathom the 
mystery. 

She rocked Anne in her arms, as she had rocked 
her as a baby. 

And at last Anne said weakly, tonelessly : 
: “Courtney is tired of me. I shall never see him ` 
again.’ 

Ysabel rocked on, and sometimes Anne spoke, 
and sometimes there was a long silence. It grew very 
late; the fire broke; it began to grow cold. 

Anne said at length: 

“So I don’t belong anywhere.” 

The daylight began to creep in at the cur- ~- 

tained window; the noise of traffic came from the 
_ streets. 
f Ysabel spoke to:Anne gently, and they went to- 
~ gether to Anne’s room, and Ysabel undressed her and 
put her to bed. 
She lit a fire then, and made tea and drank it with 
Anne, sitting beside her. And she fetched a tin of 


X 


5 special bea too, with sugar on and 
= Herb the Second came in with them, and sat upor 3 
 Anne’s bed and begged with pathos, — E 
Ysabel rose whilst he was performing Sii rik 
and silently collected Courtney’s phawngrapns, and 
carried them away. 

When she came back Anne said, “Thank Te 
She was sitting up, and her voice was- normal. 
“There are the letters, too,” she added. iTo that 
box. Will you burn them—now? ” 

She watched the flames leap high ; as Ysabel thrust 
the letters ins 

They burnt slowly, for Courtney’s predilection i in 3 
-the writing-paper line had run to the most wie etek 
and therefore thickest. 

_ As she thrust, Ysabel cursed in ‘he pmive tongue, 

The letters were ‘nearly burnt at last; there pas aE 

one left. _ = 
_ Anne reached Ysabel’s side. 

She caught the one letter from her and held iti 
close to herself. 

_ Then she went back to bed with it, one lay with 
her face to the wall. : 
-. She came down to breakfast at the usual time, and 
_ then went to see her grandfather. | 

= He was not very well, and he was less sensible than 

usuak 7 

- He seemed angry at Anne’s presence, and accused — 
her of coming back to hurt him. 3 : 2 

She knelt beside his chair. iS oes | 2 

How far he was from everything, from oa misery ~ 
or real happiness! — a 

She supposed that all feeling ended like this. ia 
was chill philosophy—useless, too, for the knowledge : 
that time healed all things secured her no comfort in 
her own passionate youth. = 3 

It seemed quite useless, too, to try to explain 
things to her grandfather, and at the thought of an 
A explanation she realized that one must be pee to the A 
i outside world. | a x S 
i So everyone would know. ae eee 
That seemed to matter so little. 
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She got up listlessly; she had nothing to do. — Sbe ` 
ad been going to lunch with Courtney. It was just —— 
| twelve; she ought to have been trying on which hat — 
' would look prettiest. There was no one now to bother — 
~ about, no one to dress for. S LA 
_ There were some letters in the box. Anne 
_ stood and looked at it from the stairs, at the white 
+ Squares, . > ook . ie 
=; But there was nothing for Courtney to write about; $ 
| there is not, there cannot be, when anyone is tired, 4 
when love has paled. 
ia Anne walked slowly upstairs. 
Í -She knew now one thing which was as final as | 
Í death, and that was indifference after love, love which 4 
t has changed to indifference. aA 
-She sat before her writing-table, meaning to write di 
- @ut the announcement for the papers, and wondered ¥& 
_ wherein she had failed. i | 
_ ~ Had she cared too much? eee 
1 But once he had said: “You can never love me — 
fe | enough.” pe 
~ 7 And with that memory of “once” came a thousand 
_ others, memories of letters, tender intimacies of speech 
* and manner, which were perhaps half absurd, and yet 
~ so dear, and somehow important and binding between 
| lovers. x ; 
Í They had had so much to laugh at together at 
` first. Anne struggled to pull up and to fight off 
~ the memories; that way lay the land of utter, stark 
* Joneliness and depression, that land in which she 
~~ had sojourned through the night and from which she 
had only escaped a very little way by reason of the 
~ outside life which has to go on whatever happens, 
even if kingdoms fall. a 
But Anne knew her feet were still on  treach- 
| erous ground; one step and she would be held 
prisoner. ; 
~ She began to write the notice announcing that her 
_ marriage with Courtney would not take place, and 
the word, “marriage” drove her back like a-tyrant’s 
= whip into the land of desolation. Its dank air closed 
T over her, its greyness and weariness and hardness 


a. can’t fox oe m ’t bear At 
She had hated tears. all ł} 
ow as mney fell and fell and w 


Tay, 


© Surely tf each one saw anothers heart, 
me There would be no commerce, - 


_ VNo sale or bargain passe: all would disperse 
And live apart!” 


E is very little relief about a shameful release, 
ut there is some. : 
Courtney’s freedom did not strike him exactly 
ith pleasure, but it did not add to his downcastness. 
-knew himself a cad, and suffered the knowledge, 
| the acceptance of the fact was almost a relief 
er the weeks of self-recrimination, self-pity, moods 
passion, moods of exasperation. | 4 
He said to his mother sullenly ; a 
“One knows one’s own rottenness pretty well,” 
id yet felt aggrieved when her silence gave him 
rmation. > | 
He told himself fairly frequently that Anne had 
d him too high. He, further, was able to ask  ” 
self, in the words of the poet: “How is it under __ 
control to love or not to love... .” And yet 
> were moments, remembering Anne’s crystal faith 
im, in love, in their life together, when he felt 
loathed himself beyond power of thought or ex- 
ession. — 
_ To every coward his hour and afterwards his evil 
! -Courtney began to rally from his self-condem- 
mation; the dullness of his mother’s house assisted 
his recovery. He went up to town feeling hipped, 
Dut not utterly depressed. — 
At the club he had his first shock. 
Public opinion is a curious thing, and it is more 
o expression than many people imagine. It is 


wn 


not as HEI as it often seems, for that reason. 


JN 
shifts at first, while it sifts; when it has sifted it 
becomes a pôwer. 

The bald announcement in the Morning Post had 
conveyed the usual ‘thing to the usual crowd. It was 
supposed Anne and Courtney had failed to “get on.” 
People’s opinion voiced it a pity, but went on 


| sifting. 


There was mention of Courter s stay ia town 


during Lady Conneway’s earliest widowhood. Public 
-opinion had elicited that fact by sifting ; it expressed 
- disapproval. | 


Then followed,. from various sources, more and 
more gossip linking Courtney’s name with that of 


` Lady Conneway, and the opinion of the little world 
which meant popularity or dislike meted out the latter 


to Courtney. — > 


A certain romance had clung about Anne always; 
it was a tribute paid to her lovely mother and young, 
good-looking father. She had been a “somebody” 


- without ever realizing it, a fact which had not lessened 


her popularity. 


_ And she had been, unconsciously again, so happily, 


o visibly. i in love. : 


All the world loves a lover, ‘for the glint of koine 
each lover brings to it. 
“Anne had embodied much vill her youth and ao 


and pride in Courtney. 


‘Perce. had gone to her at once. 

“Ts this true?” he had asked, thrusting a paper 
at her. Anne had recognized it as the “personal” 
sheet of the Morning Post. . 

She smiled a little. 

“Yes,” she said, “quite true.” 

“Why?” Perce demanded. coe 

“We think it—better,” Anne Sere ey : j 

Perce bent a glowering look on her. 

“Mas Drew played you up?” he growled. 

“Oh, Perce, dear, we both wish this,” Anne said 
mee 

“Wel,” Perce said, “for a girl who’s glad to = 


z of a feller, you look pretty. ac sate that’ z 


SOR 


oe - this hohe Omad fase at the ‘dope Fani 
make him pay if things are as I think.” > 
inne ran after him and caught his arm. colton 
“Perce, please!” she prened, faintly. She knew < “ 


Tae stopped ; his eyes Sierched hers, but he was ee 
ull primitive revenge of youth just then. oe 
“Its all right,” he said with difficulty, disengage. | 

his arm and walking away quickly. 
Outside he said aloud, the suffused look still in 
eyes; 

_ “There’s ways and ways.” iK 
| He had to wait, however, for a little while, as he es! 
A was called out of town; but the club’s “way ” reached = 
Courtney quite effectually. 

_. He went in slightly apprehensive, but not very. 
eae olin Bargrave, the Sotheran brothers were dining ; om 
| Beauroy was standing beside a man’s table talking ae 
before he left for the House. 

All of them ‘“‘saw.” Courtney in such a way that 
did not feel inclined to loiter by them. x 
_ He dined quickly, and went straight to the Smain a 
oom. | 
_ Conversation halted as ie entered; he did not hear 
= it do so because the doors were thick, but he felt its 


He greeted several men and they greeted him. 
iikner Carson said with his insufferable familiarity : 
Hullo, old sport. Enjoyin’ life?” and laughed up- 
ariously ; he was generally not quite sober by nine 
clock. 
Courtney was thankful to go to the House; he 
net Warren in the Lobby, talking earnestly with a 
ersonage with whom he himself had long wished: to 
nd favour.. 
He could have kicked Warren senseless; it would 
ve given him relief from his savage anger at every- 
and` everything. 
When he reached home it was to find his fire 
“smoking, his man out. 

He rang furiously and no one came; at last ‘he 
t a to Tr a poe to, the blaze. It was a 


: the Morning Post, and e rose 
ap “at last the words of Anne’s s announcement a the 
- termination of ,their engagement leapt at him. | 
He thrust the paper between the bars | i went 
into his bedroom; it, too, was smoky and chill; the 
= evening papers lay folded on a, table beside his bed. 
= He turned them over, cursing the entire scheme of 
things. A small beadime arrested his attention. It 
Aomen the death of Lord Clarehaven, 
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“g MT oeio be srienits again with POSES; 
238 d shall loathe sweet tunes «where a note grown penta ey. 
= Relents and recoils, ang climbs anil closes, a 
; As a wave of the sta turned ee Dy song. si 
There are sounds :when the souls delight RN fire, fee 
es OF ace ito face with ats own desire; Sig 
he ae A delight that rebels, ia desire that reposts; á 
Wes: I shall hate sweet music my whole-hijfe long o 8 ef i 
afi hese things aresover, and no MATE mine. cae 


SWINBURNE. ` 
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‘ ~ 


To Anne crash EE to follow crash, Courtney’s 
desertion brought one world, ithe world of romande, 
p ain, happiness im rums about herz her grand- 
et s death wrecked ‘the other side of existence. 
Fer he left her precisely nothing. ~ BE; 
_ At first she failed to grasp even such an amazing 
_ fact; her mind had grown numb, misery had deadened 
ats power; it fumbled now with ideas. She repeated 
Í the lawyer’s word “Nothing ” dully. ca 
Again he began the Jong, rather stammering re- | 
a he emphasized his own lack of responsibility for s 
~ “this lamentable omission”; he had often endeavoured — ~ 
~ to argue with Lord eae on ‘the point, he had 
believed that :a codicil would ‘have been added, Lord 
Clarehaven had hinted, and ‘so on and so forth: the 4 
main fact, that Anne was ‘penniless, remained -unaltered. 
=~ Anne’s mind refused to grasp ‘that; ther irand- 
father’s death had shocked iher more than even Ysabel 
7 realized, ‘because even she could not gauge ‘the ‘eX. 
‘aordinary state of ‘sensitiveness ‘to pain ito which 
unhappiness had ‘reduced Anne’s mentality. Any 
shock had a double effect in the state in which she now 
“was; the thought of death fastened on her brain; 
s attendant anxieties, obligations, ‘she ignored 
Mrs. Fraylingham was iH in a nursing home in 
2 | 399 
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A country. She had be obliged to | 

operation. Perce came up for a day or 
~ the lawyers, and after his visit drove 
= Mount Street. ; E 
He burst in on Anne like a generous 7> wiad. 
Of course she must have an allowance at once—he 
had given orders—Uncle Edward had been a josser; 
well, at least, he had been deuced thoughtless not 
to arrange thing's himself, but he, Perce, would Be 
well see it was all put straight. . 

“Leave it to me, old girl,” he ae for he was 
ow head of the family, and despite all his generosity 
“and breezy kindliness Anne knew him aware of the 
fact. - arid 
-= “You look pretty down,” he said to her. Thea he 
‘remembered and reddened. 

-~ - And, oddi enough, the memory made him- stiffen 
in his new pA ignity; he was very human, and it is 

human after all to feel, especially in a case of slighted 
love; that one is, as it were, getting a bit ok: one’s 

= own back! 

Equally, it gave Perce genuine happiness to > help 

- Anne. - 

_ Only a retuned: to be helped. À 

_~. He went away at last in a huff, ee Anne to 
= “Jet it sink in.’ 

= -He looked oxime big and well dressed “ona 

-to be trusted as he said good-bye; life seemed to grow 
_ dimmer in the vast room when he had gone. Anne 
- went upstairs to the nursery and sat there with 
-Ysabel who was aoig, and murmuring prayers for 
the departed. 

Anne had not dared to e Ysabel yet, but she felt 
-she must do so now. 

Ysabel began to cut thin slices of bread for tasti 
she had buttered toast whenever Anne had tea upstairs, 
and a certain very sweet red- confiture which could 
-be bought only at one shop in London, and rejoiced 
-in the name “Guadabada”; needless to say, it was 
ae a Brazilian delicacy, and Anne, a as a little girl, dearly 
i = loved it; she always ate a teaspoonful now “for old 
$  __sake’s sake.” As she watched Ysabel Dator it out 
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Sonia g aitHout delicacies: 
What were they to do—how live? / | 
There was the hundred a year which had been 
tttled on her in her babyhood; and that was all, oe 
{and it had shrunk to seventy-seven pounds in | 
‘some mysterious- way which Anne did not under- , 
stand, but knew to be connected with the word f 
“Consols. Zs ie 
Could two people live on seventy-seven pounds a | 
‘year, and if so, where? je 
__ Back in Brompton Square, in lodgings again? & 
| These were too expensive now. 
“So Mr. Per—his young lordship’s been? ” Ysabel 
f said; her black eyes looked pleased as she glanced, 
at ‘Anne. 
~— “Yes,” Anne said; she hesitated, then plunged. 
“He came to discuss money matters really. Gran 
_hasn’t left me anything, Ysabel.” 
= Ysabel stood holding the tea-pot pressed against 
her arm. 
mo Not left ” she began, then she. said vigorously, 
| “but this is an injustice, this is wicked, this is im- 
_ possible——” j 
“Tt is only true,” Anne interrupted, her eyes, wide å 
Í and almost terror-stricken, fixed on Ysabel’s face. 
Would Ysabel, too, desert her in this last upheaval? A 
Ysabel did not see the glance for the excellent reason 


| that she burst into tears of temper, but her emotional * 
Í mind, so to speak, had been made up before Anne : 
l spoke. 


-~ She swooped op her iier and gathered her < <i 
close, keeping up, between convulsive sobs, an indis- 
tinct wail of Brazilian cémfort and love. 
_ Then she stopped suddenly and said quite clearly 
| and calmly, “But we have each other,” and added, 
observing Herb the Second, who was appreaching the 
| hearthrug, a forbidden paradise, with the gait of 
| Agag, “and him, that pushing, useless deg. We are 
- three.” 
= She dried Anne’s tears with her apron as wee as 
| her ra, and then röse to make tea. | 


ag the act ‘of pouring water into the pest I 
pot, she said dramatically: = —- ae 
“ An’ of course, what of ’ im, Mr. Perce?” ; 
“He came to offer me an allowance,” Ann 
very low.. — | ` RRA 
Ysabel gave a wild crow of laughter. a 
An’ here we have grieved, I don’t know In 
An’ all the time he has offered. Of course, he. ta 
doesn’t he love you?” — 
“But I have refused,” Anne said wearily. 
“Refused?” Ysabel ‘repeated in “crescendo, 
“Refused, and he loves you?” | og 
z Anne’s eyes. were fixed on the rok heart of the 
fire. Be. 


That was why,” she said at last, “it was pacai 
of that. You can’t take things from a person w] 
-loves you, if you don’ t love them back, you see.’ 
“T do not see,” Ysabel muttered and cursed. Court 
ney anew in her heart; one curse found actual 
utterance. 
; “H it had not hese for hae: and if he had sera 
K Some, * she said passionately. : E 
 — Anne gave a dreary little laugh. ; si 
“Thank God he went when he did, i she said 
 sombrely. | 
She had thought often in that silent week of 
-mourhing of what. might have happened if her 
_ grandfather had died earlier, before Courtney had 
ae left her. : 
== At first, in the first abandon of depression, she 
ba thought, “Perhaps he will come back now— pera 
haps it was all a mistake. Perhaps men can feel like 
this, for two women at once, and yet really care for 
one. Perhaps he will comé now that I am all 
alone E x 
There had been dae ete she had watb the 
-letter box again, listened for a step, felt her heart. 
beat sickeningly at the sound of the door bell, the) 
butler’s measured tread across the wide hall. 
He had never come, or written. à 
Now she was glad, for it made her realize the f 
abe had striven so hard to rae 
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S ie upon a eae: `~ 
CRE been so tired of her that he bal not even 

ir ary “sympathy for her now, he had grown so , 
eary of her that he did not even risk a conventiona} 5 
P presrion of sorrow. 
Anne thought: : “And we might have been Kde 
| still, and he would have felt chained to me by my lone- ` 
| liness, because of Gran’s forgetfulness !” i $ 
e She had been gpared that, at any rate. But even. | 
that was only one added little misery. It was rather $ 
| like being denied that merciful sleep which comes to “4 

tin who are dying by inches of the cold, that was 4 
f al ho 


-Carda fixed ideas revolved in her mind, one 
Í was that her pride, that “proper pride” people wrote 
| about SO glibly, spoke of so easily, must be very 


F “Por ene were hours when she longed and longed 
for love again, when, back in the land of desolation, 
‘she could have begged Courtney to rescue her, to let 
Í her love him, even if he had ceased to care. 
Memories tortured her then, they. became like 
Í blows which fell and fell always on the same 
f wound. 

_ She had written letters which she had known, even 
ae st she had been writing them, shé would never x 
end, love letters which pleaded and demanded. No 
| “proper pride” stopped her sending them, only a 

f of the utter uselessness of appeal. 


} 


; She turned to the books she had loved so well, and 
they gave her for comfort the words : 


“ Once his love grown chill, 
Mine may strive; ` 
ae ‘ Bitterly we re-embrace, 
= gas Single still.” . 


- She deisi sometimes what er people did 
of ‘whom their lovers tired; real people, not the » 
created es of prote büt omiin women like 


2 { Aia Poo ste 
She had heard them spoken of always “just 
little slightingly, as if it were not vastly importan 
and, perhaps, just a little ludicrous to be hurt t 
love. : 3 rer 
= The unhappiness and loneliness intensified eac 
other; she had thought often of writing to Clevelanı 
= talking it all “out” to him, and yet when she trie 
to do so she could not. How write the words: “M 
lover tired of me”? And yet if they went unwritte 
all the rest of the letter must convey their meanin: 
- It would be useless, she knew, to tell Cleveland th 
- Courtney and she had discovered they had made: 
‘mistake; he had had her first letter about Courtney- 
he would disbelieve. a AA 
Sometimes she felt as if-she would give anythir 
to have someone to whom to talk; some kind 
- being who would sit in the firelit dusk and let h 
speak. =~ Let ae aa 
-> But there was no one to.whom she could appez 
and, naturally, no friend spoke of Courtney to he 
save Perce—that warrior whose courage surpass 
an angel’s; he rushed in on Anne with the exhort 
tion “to cheer up,” and the information that © Dre 
was getting it, thank. God.” a3 | 
Anne winced anew; Courtney’s ostracism seem«e 
to add, not pathos or justice to her cause, but chea 
ness, somehow. è 
“I got a bit of my own back, too,” Perce co 
+. tinued; he was looking down at his left hand, fro 
which he had not removed its thick, yellow glow 
a curious expression came into his eyes as he glancı 
from the hand with the concealed battered knucla 
to Anne; it held vanity and longing, and the slee 
satisfaction of the male who has made a got 
kill. a E 
- “So that’s that,” he said in his young, clear voice 
“and now, look here, Anne, about that allowance 
= you’ve jolly well got to take it. It’s the only dece 
f thing to do.” | oS Da ee 
a @ He stood looking at her; he noticed that benea 
a her eyes there. were marks almost like bruises. “O 
a Anne” looked pretty well “all in,” he thought, at 
: Bee 
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| Seay | vicious anger against Courtney. 


“Dama! ” his mind said. 

He spoke aloud more ei than he knew: 
You’d better marry me, old girl, don’t you think? 
now it seems as if I were rushing you awfully, and, 


of course, any fool ’ud know you haven’t had time 


forget; but—well, there it is.” 
“You are doing the only decent thing,” Anne said 


| dear, Perce.” 


unhappily. é 
= He was wearing a small, dark red cargation in 
is buttonhole, and for some reason Anne wondered 
t it. 

“In winter time, tod!” she said, ‘oii it and 
‘smiling. To her amazement Perce flushed deeply, 
then he said rather chokily : 3 

-~ “Well, old girl, what’s it to be?” 

It’s to be no, and you have done the noblest 
thing,” Anne said very gently; “thank you all my 
ae : 

_ Perce bent and kissed her. 

`- _ “J dunno!” he said, and went out; but if there 
id been genuine kindliness in his gallant eyes, there 
d been relief too. 

When he had gone, the hall door had slammed, 
ane realized quite clearly that one side of her life 


vas ended. 


‘she knew that its birth had been the death of a deeper 
feeling, and though that deeper fecling had aroused 
| mo response in her own heart, yet, she had uncon- 
sciously, she knew now, leant on its strength for 
upport. And now it had gone. 

Perce had always “been there”; been in her life 
ymfortable part of it; but she saw that a person 
“becomes that through affection; when the affec- 


over. ‘fis Bay in a hot, seething rate 


= looked so ‘tired, | so frail, and he told himself ea 


iftly; she rose and stood beside him: “You are a mis 7 


- “Someone ought to do something,” he said we 


-Perce’s unconscious relief had shown her that, for. 


tion goes, or changes, the whole’ companionsh : 
necessarily altered.: And Perce had made such a ft 
effort to play up; ke had been so true and decent. | 
Anne stood beside the window looking out idly 
- -it was a foggy day; there was a sky fog, and the strei 
| appeared endlessly dreary. 
~ -+ The postman turned into Mount Street; his doub 
‘knock echoed clearly. How many of Courtney 
_ letters must he have carried in the old days! 
i He came up the white steps now, and the hous 
' resounded to his knock. ~ 
` A moment later the butler came in with a letti 
for Anne. és 
It was from Stefan, written in Copenhagen. 
Anne opened it with a feeling of dread; he, to 
had been told nothing, and if he had heard a. 
she need not have been frightened; the letter was 


usual letter; it told of people met, things seen, spok 


of Anne’s “happiness,” and asked the date Pee u 


wedding. 


for a couple of days,” Stefan wrote in conclusion ; 


“I am here till Tuesday, when I go to Hambur 
-would be very delightful to find a letter awaiting m 
at the ‘Atlantic,’ your. too resplendent hotel, wher 
I am obliged to stay, as my own humble place is be 


as ing redecorated! Write from Arcady to a “rathe 


os ot release from the miery A her anoa 


weary earth-dweller, who can share your gladness wit 
real joy.’ 
The létter seemed like a hand, held out. Stefan’ 
: personality, his “ understandingness,” seemed to b 
carried directly to Anne by it. 
To Stefan she would be able to talk, and if the: 
were oy comfort to be given to such as “her, he woul 
ive it. 
$ And he seemed a way of escape. Rate 
least, was somewhere to go to away from this TA 
where now she had no right; away from all the littl 
world which knew. 
Any movement, any change, seemed suddenly es 
sential; the one thing to be desired. She ran t 
Ysabel, a little colour in her cheeks with the teva 


5 ee 


aa; Pack, 
mburg to-night ! Rigiet 

Ysabel looked at her for one moment, then rose. 
“Very nice, a good thing,” she said heroically ; 
Y-what—what do we do there?” 

“We see Count Alexis,” Anne said, “and then x 


a a little gesture of helplessness, Figs: afterwards- 
` She looked at Ysabel. A a 
“Let us forget afterwards just for a little,” she . 
said wistfully; “let us pretend like we used to—pre- 
Í tend all the nicest things we ever knew. We'll 
| pretend first that we are really happy, and this is the” 
best visit we have ever been.’ 

| Ysabel paris, to the accompaniment of distinct ` 
anguish of mind. 

She longed to go and see Mrs. Fraylingham, to ask 
for advice; she ached as only the old can ache with 
‘suspense and anxiety. 

Anne could break her-world into pieces and fashicn 
another; but after sixty the art of modelling grows 
rather~ difficult, the brain has lost its initiative, 

#the — fingers suppleness, and the heart reckless 
courage. 

But not for one moment did Ysabel dream of 

Í forsaking Anne, arguing about this journey. If i® 
f would make Anne, happier, then it was worth while, 
whatever the consequences might be. 

_ Secretly she had that deeply rooted faith in “the 
family ” which old nurses alone understand; “the 
family ” would “do something,” she need not despair ; 
as long’as they and “it” existed, life must of necessity 
remain a stable thing. 

Finally, she left Mount Street in a fairly tranquil 
rit, and her spirits rose in the glare and bustle of 
Charing. Cross.. Mount Street had not possessed that 
liveliness so agreeable to Ysabel s nature for the last ` 
couple of months. 

Anne, too, seemed less eeu indeed, as the 
journey wore on a reckless gaiety took possession of 
her; that hard. gaiety which, somehow, never belongs 
fo youth. 


N ue : 


ae said” N a little Aarne “we start for ~. 


The gaiety died from her face; she opened her hands- 1 


hone Se ae 
| “Let me Set ree” she biena. once, ia a d s- 
perate undertone, the sea spray dashing over her, her 
face lifted to the frosty, brilliant stars; | whatever 
rules, help me to pull clear and- not be- ‘such 4 
coward, 22 = coe = 
She felt an 1 odd sense of compliers ennenaon from 
-the old life, and yet she had no imie idea for the 
- future. ; 
She supposed, aeadh that she would go bad: te 
London; she had her tiny income, and the “major 
portion of her dress allowance of two hundred. She 
_ knew she must either accept Perce’s generosity, which 
was quite unthinkable, or else work, and in her weari- 
ness of spirit, “work,” vaguely thought of, not really 
= understood at all, seemed something upon which to 
— build one’s faith. She had thoughts of learning type- 
writing and shorthand, of becoming a secretary ; 
~ political life had always ‘appealed to her; the sound of 
it, the excitement of it, was si apart from 
its deeper meaning. 
: She failed utterly to recognize the fact iat me 
was actually nothing she could do; no one readily 
accepts the fact that they are quite useless. Besides, 
= work to the untried has invariably a halo of romance 
about it; it suggests success and striving , nobility 
and strenuousness to. those who think of it ‘behind a 
- barricade of financial safety. 
Another hundred did not seem much to Anne. te 
earn; a hundred does not to those/who have been 
accustomed to. receive it without working for it. To 
the worker it means so many hours’, so many weeks’ 3 
so many months’ toil whilst expenses mount! ` 
-As the train ran across the flatness of- Holland to 
wards Osnabriick, the daylight came and flooded the 
earth with a pale rose colour; the old familiar “ coffee- 
cries” sounded at the station, and “Anne bought bowls 
for Ysabel and herself, and S rolls, With una 
and confiture inside. = 
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tation. An orchestra played in the lounge — 
lor an hour at nine o '’clock, and Anne wished that music 
d never been invented. It seemed to be the stirrer- 
p of all forlorn longing and pitiful love; she shut- 
Tr in her bedroom to escape from it, 

It was an intensely cold night, the lamps glittered — 
dazzlingly, a few flakes of snow fell from the iron- - 
blue sky. Faint, but pursuing, the music played 
on. 

“You fool, you fool, to care,” Anne kept saying 
to herself scornfully. Ps 

* Ysabel came in, and Anne smiled at her; she 
‘longed to throw herself into her arms and cry for 
+ comfort, but she was ashamed of the weakness, 
and besides, there was a gulf- which somehow 
seemed a a between herself and every living 
soul. 

= To try to break it she had come to see Stefan. 
‘She neither wired nor telephoned to him about her 
visit, but drove off the next afternoon at four to his 
hotel. 

She had never doubted that he would bè in, or 
aif he were out his man would know his whereabouts | 
and could fetch him. 

But the page took her up at once, and Stefan’ 5 
man opened the door. 
| He announced Anne gladly, and’ Stefan came” out 
of an inner room with an exclamation of amaze- 
ment. 

-He was in some gorgeous uniform and was obviously 
on the point of going out. 

— “You can’t go out,” Anne said. “Why, I’ve come 
all the way to Hamburg to have tea with You! And 
Ysabel is in the hall and she’s dying for tea; we 
knew you’d have it, your own, and the hotel tea is 
dreadful.” 

She was holding his hands as she spoke, ‘and he 
Was gazing down at her whimsically, i 
= He gave quick orders for tea to be served, and 

hen drew Anne towards the glowing fire and put 


d two rooms in a little hotel near thè 


one remembered. ae tai 
"EHS 16 3 ee fae rae me,” he said, - 
against. the mantelpiece. _ ee! thought to have : 
next at your wedding. When is it to be, 
_for I must come if every other thing as fo 
-Now was the time to say: “I am not g 
‘married at all; Courtney and J have parted 
: Anne looked up at Stefan; how aloof from 
and distress he seemed, and how far away from 
>; There wasg barrier somewhere between them, 
was a difference since last they had met. 7 : 
The man came in with a note; it- seemed do be 
i urgent, but Stefan gave a telephone message. So m 
one had called, n it seemed, but eee had d said: 


v 


ah a ea smile. 

“See how you rule the wod! pee Stefan ae? 

He too sat down when the man had gone and began 
to talk of London, of Cleveland; he asked where Anne’s 
new” home was to be, discussed Lord Clarehaven’ s 
oe 
| “And heard Ta that Peices san se Ege 
3 undignified name for him?—has taken to himsel = 
wife, or is about to do so. A Miss Clarice Bargrave. 
You know her, I expect. I remember. you wrote te 
me from their place in the summer time. Eh bien! 
its a world of getting married and a in. love, 


= 
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= at 
t seems!” aS 
“J didn’t know about ore” Anne said quietly. i 
Oh, how quickly people changed! Es 
As if he had heard her thoughts, Stefan said gaily: 
“He has consoled his griefs, young Clarehaven 
Take comfort in the one safe rule: On garde long: 
_ temps son premier amant si on ne prend pas de second. 
my dear. What is Miss Bargrave like?277 2s; 
“Apple blossom in sunshine rather,” ‘Anne said 
“and seventeen. She will adore Perce, and th ey Wi 
be radiantly happy. She really only likes motor-cars. 
I mean they are a main interest. It will E: 


marriage.’ 


fan interpolated. ; “what of 


; s 2a Gg? ar 
oa je dn with a message. Stefan — 
his wrist watch, © = gage oe 


a ome 


ae don’t quite know!” she said; 


TE — had: e known she was coming, but this. R 
“his last stay. in Hamburg, and to meet him a ~ 
sonage had come a long way. It was rather an 4 
portant ise ‘altogether. He was desolated to. a 


eee StS AD 


: Coates it is all my own fault,” Anne protested. 
-ought to have wired you. But it was just a. sur- 
prise visit.’ 7 

= “To whom are you going?” Stefan asked, gather- 

‘together a sheaf of papers. 

On the spur of the moment, Anne said : “Tam 

going to Copenhagen.” 

‘Ah, to. the de-Caels, I suppose,” Stefan said 

2 “Give Irene my love.” 

“He looked very imposing as he waited ie his 

n to ae hime into a ; fur- lined coat. The electric 


Yor dé ect Sine very well,” he said abruptly. 
ve you been ill and never told me?” í 
“No o. But things Hive been rather trying, you 


“Of course,” he Sia ai once, thinking she re- 
fred to her grandfather’s death, the disarrangement 
her own life consequent upon it. They went down. 
e ers stairs together, with Ysabel following 


Dunsite Stefan’s car was waiting. f 
He poean and Ysabel into it, and got in after 


: ee P "Stefan. 

said, raising Mies hie to e Bye ere A 

The car had whirled away an instant later. 4, ae 

‘‘T-am going for a little walk,” Anne said to Ysabel. 
“You keep warm. I will not. be jong. Adieu. 

j She almost ran down the broad street chee its 

sparkling pavement; her steps rang clearly in the icy 

air. 


Stefan had not been a means of escape from herself 
= there was no: escape. 
She began to run in reality, as if she hoped to 
outdistance misery. 
= She had come all this way for comfort, and lead 
she had met Stefan she had- found herself unable to 
talk to him. : 
: It had been impossible to tell Ghar the truth in 
‘that? brilliant room which seemed to glitter more be- 
cause of his uniform, his high office, the official at- 
- mosphere which had seemed to enshroud him.. : 
And he had spoken of her wêdding, of happiness 


= —and of Perce. 


; Anne was conscious of unfairness towards Perce, 

and yet, despite this feeling, his engagement seemai 
in one way a desertion. i 
— She knew that was a paltry spirit, but she felt SO 
- desperately lonely. 

To return now was impossible, and- again she ae 
aloud, ag she had cried that day when Courtney had 
deft her : : : 

“What am I to do?” 

The world seemed crashing round her, in one 
summer everything had been taken from her. 

Stefan’s wholly unconscious defection emphasized 
alt the rest z 

She ran on breathlessly, turning into street after 
street; sometimes the water gleamed before her, sullen 


‘ain the grip of winter; sometimes she passed a café, 


aglow with men and women. i A 
She had no distinct thoughts now, only a wild 
desire to escape, and the indistinct feeling that escape 
could be won by flight. a E 
< The streets became darker, more squalid; she never 


Feisa, 


iced; she rounded a sharp corner and saw ‘ships 
fore her, and realized she had reached the docks. ; 
She. halted irresolutely; a memory flashed into 
er mind of these docks in the -spring-time when she — 
ad visited them with Cleveland and Stefan, that 
‘ing when she had been happy and secure and had: & 
ver known what it meant to love. ae 
ie sun had been shining then, and the wet wooden F. 
aking had glistened, and the smell of the sea had $f 
en very keen.. : TO 
She stared at the clanking, groaning ships; men ¥ 
re running to and`fro on them, there were patches < 
T of light where work was being done, and a rown W 
~ of small round lamps testified to a saloon on one $ 
ship. = 
»-~ A man touched her arm, a porter of sorts. 
' “This your luggage for the boat, lady?” he asked, 
nd when she did not answer, he said: 
“The boat for Brazil, that goes to-night—her!” he 
ointed to the ship lying opposite them. 
~ “No,” Anne said. Se ee eee 
“Oh, well, there’s time,” the man muttered, p: 


~ He went away whistling. / 
* Anne stared at the ship bound for Brazil; her. 
reath came unevenly. 

_ Escape at last—from everything and everyone 
Stefan had failed, or she had bungled; at any 
rate, the result had been the same, and Perce was to 
be married. | ie | 

T She ran across the slippery platform to the boat; 
ne man sent her to another; at last she found she 
‘could book two berths. 

= Jt was then nearly nine, and she realized with a 
start how long she had been wandering. 
“She got a taxi to take her back. Ysabel was 
raiting in the hall, her eyes glued to the revolving 


< 


n led her upstairs. 
«Oh, where have you been?—what is wrong ?—— 
187 ” Ysabel began. 


nfs at ALET BU 
a e a Lee a 


4 rt tase ma the. fever 4 unrest. d 
a I have come to fetch yo We m 
once, I have kept the taxi. We star ns 
, _ to-night, and the boat leaves at sen? ee 

= Ysabel burst into tears, so Anne 
packed, dressed- her poe a A Cs amd, fi 


CHAPTER XXI 
r A sa Bees 
Te ciel ma confié ton ceur. i 

Quand tu seras dans la douleur, so R - i 

Viens à mot sans ingutétude, 4 

Je te suivrai Sur le chemin 


Ss Mais je ne puis toucher ta main v4 ee 
Ami, je suis la Solitude.’ ; A 


7 ne ga 
ALFRED DE Mussa ig 


“In the sunshine on board ship -Ysabel’s spirits re 4 
_ turned, and at almost the same time Anne had that §& 
> Pee species of complaint known as a “break- 


Ne Self-scorn helped her to fight it, and the know- 
. “ledge of Ysabel’s utter dependency upon her for mental - 
as well as material support. \ 
= Shehad faced facts lying in her berth, and she felt —_ 
. that, whether her flight had been foolish or wise, at na 
any rate it was an accomplished fact, and as such Tis 
the best had to be made of it. At any rate, the old 
life was gone from her now. She cast a glance about 
f the deck as she thought; ft appeared to bea ren- 
; _dezvous for German commercial travellers and black- 
‘eyed, black-haired Southerners. oe 
A confused babel of tongues sounded, most of the | _ 
speech was Brazilian, and Anne laughed with ironic — 
humour as she listened to it, and felt quite apart from it. i 
“How very English being English makes you ~ 
feel, if you are conscious. you belong partly some- 
where else!” f 
She could not link up her life to the life ‘of these 
people who were her father’s compatriots in any way, 
poan one or e A men whom she saw cer- 


mere looks went. 
FAR is. -bobtu their eyes and Esstures look so 


5 vivacity, pee her ihar they of 
peac were y interested in her. 


As ie 
father owns a ae in Rio, and- hohe i at Sa 
— Anna, and Don Cesare is the only cl 
_ father has : she opened her hands 
the word, “millions.” = 
— Anne ‘laughed. “Tn coffee?” ae 
“In coffee, certainly. There,” 
tactful yet expressive words, ‘there ae works, ae 
my country, it is no shame to him, but if he will 
not work, then AE- is ‘shame, however rich he be.’ z 
. “YF see” Anne Said, absentiy. = ea 
Poor old Ysabel, the -habits of “my seg 3 had 
altered beyond all recognition during her thirty years’ 
_absence, altered as much as the place, which raised 
itself, a very Paris before her bewildered eyes. SEM 
But she had oñly wanted the same agi and no 
Pais pleased her. - 
The city frightened her with its ee ness ad. 
electricness, its merchant palacés and gigantic shops,- 
its throng of extravagantly dressed and ao l 
: jewelled people. z 
She had spoken to Anne of “she hotel, there were a- 
_ hundred now, and Ysabel’s “one” had ceased to exist. 
= “I -don’t know,” she said pathetically, whilst sae 
coloured driver glared at her, as-the Rg ie throbbed, 3 
-J don’t know where to say to go.” es 
_ He took them, finally, to the expensive Z Splendide”- > 
we can stay here till we find a little place which © 
we like,” Anne told her gently, “you must rest now.” F 
-But "Ysabel could not rest, her own language- wasi 
in her ears, her own air in þer nostrils, it was home, — 
> even if she was the very peot T relation whom home ` 
-= bhad quite forgotten. _ e 
- She could not stay still, she must a Sk news- | 
paper, count the trams, the electric signs ove] 
ar e on the glories of H a 


$ EAT: 
ys i , 
VÆ 
airt. A 


Na, n ro Pool p j : A A k 
> old lazy boats, the Indian boys with 4 
d over their ears, who had whacked their ia 
y jerked the rickety, awninged and be- m 


hing was changed, and the change seemed 4g 
abel’s heart. iy f 


=- >~- For though 
ga persistent flow of interest and admiration, yet behind $ 
the mask she felt sometimes almost terrified. She had | 
| done this thing, escaped, only to find there is no escape 
= from oneself. 
= Here, in the white sunshine, she would be pulled ~ 
in a moment back into the land of desolation, even | 
~ as she had been in the dreary gloom of London. 
“a And there, at least there had been the faint warmth 
of familiar things to make life a little less unbearable, 
_ this stark newness was like an unkind hand thrusting 
her ever farther back upon herself. Fa 
In the midst of searching for new rooms, Ysabel , x 
fell ill. = i 
m She was with Anne on the big boulevard and sud- _ 
_ denly her face grew ashen, her speech indistinct. ve 
ee In terror Anne hailed a taxi and gave the hotel — ; 
address, the bustling, kindly chambermaid ran for a 
_ doctor. } v 
3 He was a young man who spoke French perfectly ~ 
and had studied. in Lausarne; he stared at Anne 
gravely, his black eyes meditative. : 
"At last he said: “I fear, there is no hope, ~ ig 
~ Mademoiselle; if the stroke should not prove fatal, 
| paralysis. will follow.” ~ ae 
_ As if she had heard the words, and in bitter = 
resentment forced herself to deny them, Ysabel’s eyes 
OPERER 7” | 
“No,” she said thickly, “no.” | 
“Her mind is wandering,” the doctor said sooth- 


i ngly. è: ang ; “ait s i: ~ P: 


Ysabel re the ang | : 
_ “1 can do nothing,” he said, “she may | 
‘this for-hours, or-—— > a = 
He did not know who hese: people were, é 
a very busy magih took. w his hat, bowed. and 


hed breast. 
oe ie seh had not Te. for 


S 


aus 


d poverty aad wa 2 l 
“The noise seemed to thrust ote ialo ge room 
like a dominant presence which cried insistently: 
“T am the power of the world aueeving. loneliness. and 
fortune.” = 


= = Anne crouched lowe ane to Ysabel, abo out them 
both there seemed a sinister ‘unhappiness. peas 
~ “Get well, get well,” she prayed Ysabel in PA i 
whisper, “don’t leave me, oh! don’t leave me.” ~~ © ~ 


oe 


= As she watched through the long hot ale 
= she blamed herself with despairing bitterness. for ever 
having taken Ysabel from London. — 
= “It. was your own fault, you would aa it, ame Jer 
heart accused her. $ > E S 
2 Courtney and his power ta wound seemed, | for the 
- time, so far away, half- unreal, before this actual 
tragedy. Stefan’s preoccupation had ceased to matter, © 
toa, nothing mattered save that Ysabel should get well. 
In the night she rallied miraculously, the evil ‘seemed 
to pass from her. go 
-~ She talked to Anne weakly, a little indistinctly, 
te quite sensibly.. a > 
- The doctor came again, he i unsurprised aa 
Santer fal but he appeared to know his job; he gave 


; ae some a and she =r pence with-no 


Sipe 


At ‘midnight the wind grew cool... 


rd herself to- face the iion, though its i 
ation made her row icy gaa and. her re P 


« ae 


ae sill with her fingers to. 
vas afraid of fainting. Ks 


Ai an pel-mel, KAA a ideas about a KAA ae 
nsequent things, and behind them all, whipping them % 

_ their senseless progress, the one -dominant © 
estion : ; 


i nne arent ack to the bed and lay. down basii = 
fa breathed peacefully, her hand was warm, she ` 


‘With that hand clasped to her cheek Ani fell ii 
sleep at last. - “a 
With the first flush of dawn Ysabel’s eyes pa Sa: SEE 
saw Anne beside her and smiled; she began to 
isper softly, her gaze roaming about the big, bare 


à “They have altered it,” she said, “my wardrobe 
mahogany that should be in the corner by the 
window or have they changed the window? No, no, 
t is that I-am an old fool. I forget—but I de not 
rember, though I know I forget | Ai di mi! this 
‘of mine! Ellen should be here with the tea soon. 
“ista nice girl, but she should not have moved : 
ny work box. I recognize nothing.” 
~ She tried to raise herself a little and saw “the 
anches before the open windows; tears formed in . 
eyes and trickled slowly down. | x 
“I know now,” she whispered, “I remember: It ` 
me I am, but. it is not home. Home is where 
u are happy. I am very lonely. Seventy is too 
to travel to new places, and 1. they. are always new 


if you do not like ihe “At Mont Street aki 
Street ” her voice trailed off, then grew- 
again as she began to speak of Anne, who, i 
imagination, was Wes her of the break 
Courtney. — -A 

Poe Tred of you!” she Sma indignantly; the . 4 
fire flashed insher eyes for a second. “Ai, a tt 
that sort does not count. An’ there are three of us, 
‘thou and I and the little dog.” Fal aac 
-She called Herb twice and gr m 
being lazy. F 

-. Anne woke to the sound of Herb 
“Oh, you’re better, darling,” she said with pas- | 
-sionate ‘gladness. “You can talk properly, it wae 
a stroke.” 
“Tam well, my brii aoa said slowly: smide ; 
straight. at her ; then her face changed, the smile 
seemed to- slide away, leaving a strange, unseeing 
wonder in itseplace. > 4 
-= “Ysabel—Y sabel,” Anne said, “speak to me, Se 
Ysabel” l 
- ohe sprane from the bed- i fetched the flask / 
and poured brandy between Ysabel's- lips, and chafed 
her “hands and kissed her wildly, and she said over i 
and over again as she worked: “ No—no—no——” .__ 
The chambermaid came in hours later and found 3 
her kneeling beside the bed, Ysabel’s cold hand in 
hers, her head laid close to the heart which han beaten 
for’ her all her life. 


xx 
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CHAPTER XXII 


he ae es along your ig: the dawn sleeps behind 
z gwn pair of wings and the pathless sky.” 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE. — i 3 


‘the hotel bill, the doctor, the A A 


3 ut ie had ae no letters with her, nor, so 
r, sent her address to London. | 
Finally she wired his man in town for his sie 
In the week that followed she scarcely left the” 
el aot a message should come. 


| Enot go ie. his mail until. the evening, by 
me chance, and then, discovering the mistake in’ | 
se, left the next morning, having forgotten to ` 


| Anne read of Perce’s wedding 

George’s; ahe had been meditating the purchase 
_ cheap ticket to England, ‘but now she drew her 
icate brows re da looked hardly out across 
l recent sea. 


d eedi filled” her gave Ee ee deter- 


ki ed strength. PREAS 
She would- APPALA no more to anyone, she would 


But when the ee time came “she went 
again forlornly to the big o and asked- once r 
if ‘no wire had come. * 

There was none. 
= =- Should she cable te Stefan? But he again 
TA wanderer and, moveover, he swas not of actual b 
_ longing like Cleveland.. ‘a Ate A 
Besides, he had often said that unless he gave ae 
specified address no message was quite sure of finding 
him quickly enough. 
= And Anne shrank from sending for him after that 
last empty, bedizened meeting in “Hamburg. | 3 
There was no one to whom she could appeal in 
all the world.’ 

~ She was turning away to walk back to her diets 
“when she ‘remembered that Cleveland’s man might 
be at Sheen, that the London house might be big be 
for somé reason. 
With trembling fingers she w rote out a message 
and sent it to Sheen. ; 
It reached there on the morning after Rutter, 
‘Cleveland’s old servant and caretaker, had left for 
London, after a brief day’s visit to see that the place 
+ was in ‘good repair ; he found it there at Christmas, 
time, lying in the box where the boy, to save ve 
“and trouble, had placed it. 
5 Anne waited through another week, then c eased to 
call at the grill behind which the clerk ‘leered at her. co 
ey It was a radiant afternoon, and she went and sat 
~ on one of the long free seats on the sptendid esplanade. 
She had not enough money now to return to England, 
unless she cabled- to Perce for some. That was” 
unthinkable. a eee ‘ 

So she must get work. : 

Her lips smiled hardly as. she debated what aha 
= . could do, what remarkable asset was hers; dispa i 
on ately she reviewed herself and her accomplishments. — 
She. could talk intelligently, so could every. sane ne 
- being, and no one was paid for that pursuit. — 

And she could .do nothing else which broui in n 
money. She had only lately ee | to brush her own_ 
| hajr, arte to her own clothes. : = a mse 


th rat fil ee 


a Te ERs Se ; LAAs : y os 
- Instead of pitying herself, she felt an intense scorn . 
growing within her. 3 Fg 
With bitter irony she saw herself as a discarded 
r, an utterly useless woman. Meee 
And she remembered again that last moment when | 
she had said to Courtney in despaiy: “I shall die if ~ 
you do hot love me,” and his reply had been an angry | 
exclamation, a hidden. threat of disgusted violence : 
For God’s sake pull yourself together.” % 
She had been “pulled together ” since then, she- 
vould never be quite the same again whatever happi- 
ess might be hers. — | : 
Again she recaptured the “pulling together” pro- 
ess. She decided that the world possessed more — 
ools than wise people; there must be someone 
mongst the fools who would employ a talentless 
yorker ! 
~ But in Rio de Janeiro, apparently, wisdom pre- 
dominated, or at any rate, foolishness did not advertise | 
at registry cffices! sf 
Anne »went to them all, and all demanded references 
~ and accomplishments of which she knew nothing. - — _ 
E There was a French girl in the boarding- =~ 
house, who said to Anne: “Why don’t you try the 
stage?” | 
T Into Anne’s mind there flashed the memory of 
several conversations there had been at the Bargraves’ 
when everyone had discussed the amazing courage 


eg 


— ea. 


~ which made giris of no training, often illiterate and ; 
~ uneducated, suppose that on appearance alone they | 
ould become “actresses.” _. 

~ “I know nothing about it,” Anne said. 

“No, “but you look as if you could lock—painted- 
up,” the French girl said critically, “so black and 
white; it is effective. But, of course, you are tired 
— now, and one cannot judge well.” yt Hes 
T ~Anne’s sense of values kept her frem applying to 
ı theatrical agent, or perhaps her sense of humour, 

_ for it seemed to her sufficiently impertinent to pretend - 
j be able to do ordinary things you could not, but — 

uld, at least, if you had hands to learn! But to 
retend to do what you could not to an audience who ` 


Cer: sae y h EZ, re, oes 
a F< v - ee LESE yk 


has ae ee the. priv iea 
i to be fräfkiy ludicrous ! 1. 


$ ties outlook, ih is SO a 
- people, was fast becoming hers. = 3 
She sold a ring when her a had | gone, and 
lived on that for a time. — 
Nothing mattered ;.there was- ‘nothing to matter. _ 
She used to sit for days: staring -at the sea and 
remembering, held fast in the land of Peapiation.s— 
alf-willing prisoner despite her misery. | 
-< Pathetically, uselessly, she held Coen ian © ad 
Courtney sometimes, imagining back the past; imagin 
ing a future which, whilst she chose her T 
she knew was utterly impossible =- 7 = | 
-~ “You have come back,” she would - murmur, her 
eyes closed, her white face touched with a quivering 
smile. “I ‘knew that you would come! Love does 
not tire really; I knew that, too. a never ‘ doubted you 


deep down in my heart.”- ~ a 
_ Then she would awake and see and her the 
sordid little lodging-house room, and wonder with — 


3 


“sombre anger why, how, any human being c could be a 
hewa 
“ Fool—fool, n she told herself with furious — 
tempe = - = 
& Sheer necessity made her go at fast to the French 
Ze girl and ask her if she knew of ay work she es 
00,5 | . 
oe “We are short- handed,” Ninette said; E “you, had 
better try at our restaurant.’ | ls ae 
She explained, in reply to Anne’s ‘question in what _ 
capacity she should offer ner services, that she ber 
self was a waitress. ; | 
“White uniform, white o and as, a ; 
three meals, and tips,” she said, ‘an’ two dollar wage. 
= I make in little money ten dollar a week sometimes,’ % 
-= she added proudly. — ae = = 
She looked Anne over very critically. “You will = 
have to rouge, though,” she concluded. — 5 
Anne gazed at herself in the glass no ‘laugh 


` without amusement ; she seemed an n eai black, ani 


‘tables at a reduced rate; so Anne went and 


on, and put a scarlet flower above one ear. 


g of Grand Opera in Patis: 


; rst day’s waiting; her brain felt-stunned by the 


sy? 


band, the clatter of voices and dishes, and her 


ody a dead ‘Sa as by reason of its intense weari- 
SB ee 4% © 


| worked in the apathy in which she had lived: On 
> her day off she went down to the sea and found a 
quiet place and lay all day, half asleep, listening to 
eg wash of the waves. She wondered many things 
in a dreamy fashion: What object Fate, Providence, 
ismet—whatever the power that ruled life might 
—could have in wantonly destroying happiness? 


“now,” in its stark ugliness, its depressing harshness, 
med real; a year before, as she reviewed it, was 
ze a vision, which grew blurred as she looked on it. 


ion of a world; she should have made many friends; 
ey might not all have failed! 


ae ee eae bon to remember or regret? . Both 


stence ! 

Believing, you gave your best, and got in return 
te second A nnd the excellent aod uplifting theory 
. it did zon poar to. suffer—— |! x 


herself in a white piqué dress, a white frilly 
“Carmen!” she said to herself satirically, think- : 


~ She felt as if she must die of weariness after her 


Ina week she had grown used to the tiredness ; she ` 


) She thought of a year before and now; only 


erhaps there was a defiant unwisdom in the limita- 


She moved her thin form in the hot sand rest- 


ak to give your Wage in every aspect ‘of fr 


All ae 1 kad I eA a as 

ee Little enough I sought— 
Lite enotgh Tround, «=. 
3 o e Al that you had, perchance! ce 
ae With the dead leaves on the grou ie 
A I danced the devil’s dance. . og tele 

Al that yon had T found. fe = Sg 


: She sat up, dais. her. cae gazing out f 
the garish sea; she seemed to have “found” all th 
_any of her friends had had to give. —_ 
Stefan had‘been too occupied, Clera had nev 
answered, Perce had forgotten, Courtney had- tired 
and Ysabel was dead. eee 
_ There was nothing left to feel about ; ; sh 
walked Back to the- restaurant and ‘cha inged 
prepared her tables. -_ z a eee 
= It was the height of the season; every t 
been booked in ae’ the F was 
that the hours fled. 
, >At eleven there canre a lull; but > 
is a late riser, and a late sleeper; -p pa 
-a yacht and ordered. a special supper. m 
Anne, leaning against an open windo — 
‘the people; she recognized the type, but felt r 
__ they were her own sort, though not her na 
but breeding is a hall-mark all the world ove 
people were of the leisured, pleasant class, w. 
-accepts everything because it has never dearnt to 
= anything else. = =o ee SE 
-~ Anne knew exactly shat their proced re 
be, also what menu they would choose, and she 
=- saw- beforehand,. the return to the yacht 
= cigarettes, the carelessly happy “good h 
E women in their cabins, guessed ses crit 
= day... | 
An acute, violent longing for her ow 
over her, for the homage of men which 
ee coin in that set, the camaran Je í 


Bees she must have baa einen 
y very obviously, for she oan 
s returning her stare; he puzzled _ 
rritating hint of knowledge of him," 2s. 
yet could not make it definite; where had she © 
= smooth head, that extremely good-looking. - 


h foom. As 

“A quarter of an hour later he returned, went saai 

one of Anne’s tables and sat down. 

‘“May I have some coffee?” he asked gently. 

Anne went to fetch it. 

= “Won’t you pour it out?” he suggested. 

- In silence Anne did so. 

“I came back to see you, 

please do not go away.’ 

The place was nearly empty. Anne stayed because 
seemed less fatiguing than to go. 

“You sie I remember you,” the, man. went „00, 


” the young man said, 


He paused. “T never imagined you were—this,” 
concluded. — 

“No?” Anne replied indifferently. 

“Will you tell me Jou name? ” 

= rae © y 


s Bor you do not belong here?” 
“My father was a Brazilian.’ 

gts thought hn. were pag tsh.¢ 

Ri E> AI. see 

“Then I was right! Ai) I have scored a 
int after all.” And he laughed boyishly, showing 
splendid | teeth: Your proverb, you know,” he added 
ig lis “if at gee you don’t succeed, try, try 


ue persisted. 


# Your aai is. ey soak » A e said arily. E 
“Oh! I have been at your Oxford. 1I was up at 
| Magdalen, 3 a 
‘He opened a gold cigarette case, a street modes i 
one, Anne noticed, for a Brazilian, and handed t 
across. | a 
“Won't you?” en ie see 
“One is not allowed.” x 
Oh, bu T am Munecas” Te youth aa 


: serenely: eee 
- “Rome should salute you, O Cæsar,” . Anne said 
_ ironically. 


“But my name is Cesare |” And he laughed again, 
‘throwing his head back and shaking with amusement. 
He looked so young and so gay. Anne smiled faintly. 

As if encouraged, Munecas repeated, “I came back 
to see you,” and looked at her out of his long-lashed 
eyes appealingly. : ‘pees 

“Should I feel oei? i Asie asked. 

A little flush ran up over Munecas’s smooth skin. 


a 
Ee 


He seemed at a loss. i 
‘Itis ptrue, E did, z he ventured. “g have never 
| _ forgotten you, you see.” fi 


“That in itself is a claim to distinction 1”. Anne 
~ mocked bitterly. 28 | 
=~ Munecas rose. oh a 

“And I shall come again. Good-night.” 

He walked deliberately out of the long room. 
©- “That was Munecas,” Ninette whispered excitedly. 
“He is énormément rich. What did he give you?” 

“Nothing,” Anne answered. i 

“How rotten!” 

"l amj not so sure! ” Anne said indifferently. 
3 But she thought dimly of Munecas, going back; 
E he was of that type she “knew,” Perce’s type, Court- 
f neys, all the, clean, long-limbed, lazy-voiced beings 
E of that world which has always had power and money. 
a A month of waiting in a big restaurant had left 
1 her „with no dull perceptions ; she knew a pren i 
waitress’ s value in men’s eyes. ~ 

But she had not seen that look ne sleek, chea 

admiration in the eye of Munecas ; He, toi: “gazed 4 


pak ^ AE adip ei FY 


¥ 


quite iae “She: ‘toreot: 
had quite faded from her apa: $ 
ae B TOPPENE so wer 


er do ap mean her E of cóurse, but a 
t ink of her like you, with the-same night of hair, 
nd the same white, white face, and eyebrows like a 
me- densely- black pencil line. Ofly you are much 
ounger, of course. You cannot be twenty.” 
“Tam just twenty,” Anne said.* 
= And I, I am twenty-five, and you know | my- 
ristian name, but I do not know yours.” 
“Tt is Annunziata.” | a 
“But that is all right,” Munecas cried with extra- 
dinary | pleasure, making one word of the last two, i 
“it fits, it fits, do you not see? It is a right setting ~~ 
- you, your name. I am pleased.” Bis 
“Then I have not lived in vain,” Anne suggested 
rhtly. 
-Munecas laughed again ; he was a being of sudden 
ghter, sudden gravity. 
He left as abruptly as before, but that night when 
je PGi the Testatirant a car slid ‘up behind her, r 


CHAPTER XXII ro Tei 


With parted lips and ee jen 
~- Thou comest with the newly dead. 
Saat E E A, strange-eyed, pace the. golden way; 
= Thy step is light, thine eyes are gay. 


3 z “Oh, pass and never speak torme; 
Long, long have I forgotten thee, 
Long since—and it is better so; 
r Boi Ok, Love, ere I remember, go.’ ae a 


t 
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For a moment a „quick, nervous displeasure flamec 
high in Anne, then, as she recognized it as the lawfu 


“displeasure of her former guarded life, and remem. 
bered exactly where she was, in what- position, the 


sense of trivial outrage was banished by her | newly 


acquired cynical humour. 


©- “Monsieur does me too’ much honour,” she mur. 


- mured in French. 


_ Munecas, who was holding the door for her, ‘merely 
bowed. Anne gave him one swift glance; he lookec 
imperturbable, rather aloof; she entered the car, he 


sprang in over the other side, and.with a brief. whir 
a second’s adjustment of gear, they shot into the silver: 


dit DIG oe 


“So you speak French like a French | woman,’ . 


Munecas said. “Again I am glad.” 


yet so absurd, and he was quite solemn over if. 


assured him with equal gravity. < 


best, the run out to the mountains.” 


208 


Anne laughed, she could not help it; Munecas’: 
ingenuous display of complacency was so natural, 


E 


“I was educated solely for our meeting,” Anne 


< No, that is not so, of course, but I E out 
meeting educates your sense of satire; perhaps! 
think, too, that you will like the road beside the se 


Mei will be aE Uo ” Anne answered d absently, 


jon returning, added : put. I must go ë 
home is the Bela Pension in Santa Cruz = 


ae “We have a proverb, ‘ ‘ Afterwards is ve a time,” 
' Munecas’ remarked. “Howido you find it?” 
$ “ Sinister and prophetic of life; inconvenient when, 
as now, it concerns the moment! Because, you See, 
z D must really get back; the Pension shuts àt twelve.” =i 
Ee -Munecas clicked on a light, and a little aluminium 
bie clock showed for a minute. ~ 
“Ten past eleven,” he said with satisfaction; “so 
| now forget the future, and live in the present. It is 
} the only way.’ : 
| 4 = Anne protested no longer, indeed she was enjoying 
the swiftness and heavenly cool air which was 
= drenched through with the perfume from the sea and 
-~ mountains, 

She thought Gddenly how long ago it was since 
she had motored, and how little it had meant then, 
-just a means of getting somewhere quickly ! 

:The last time she had ridden in a car had been 
- with Stefan in Hamburg, and she had an instant’s 
= vision of the lights flashing in at the windows and 
_ starring him with sudden gold, as they had glanced 
on his uniform. The bitter disappointment of that 
- visit came: back to her, the loss of something near 
Í to herself in him which she had sensed and) failed 
to understand, and her own consequent miserable 
-dumbness when most she had yearned to speak. 


- Where was he now, that half fairy-story figure, half 
an mentor in her life? And Cleveland, where 
was he? 


Munecas’ event into her life. had roused y from 3 
-her apathy, and shè resented it a little, whilst realizing 
that she owed him a debt of gratitude in reality. 
Wonder concerning him stirred her suddenly. 
“Why.do you bring me out?” she asked. 
g a “Wait one moment,” Munecas answered; he \, 
` switched on the clock light and it showed the hands } 
at twenty-five minutes past eleven. 
= “We have time,” he commented, and slowed the 
-car to a standstill. 


Phen he ok out His- cigar í 
Anne, and prepared to tale 
“You see,” he said qüite frags A 

R e 74 have always wanted to meet a wor 
you, you are my type. Most men have one, 1 
< allow variations, modifications. _I would, will 
self, in a wife, but i in a woman a JONG no. 
be the type you are, $ 
-The sea was coming in so agen. that_ ie waves 
seemed like little ghost waves advancing and receding 
everywhere there was the utter peace of eels night, 
with a silver path of dazzling moontight for ream: 
to mount on into forgetfulness. SP eene: 
- Anne had listened to Munecas, — ‘aie in the 
infinite tranquillity, in which she could hear even ‘the 
faint burning of his cigarette, she analysed his speech ; 
she had learnt SO much of life in the- last six months, 


P things i no y longer offended har instant 1 
ate 
own kind, she felt a o stab of kee AE 
2 “Whatever he had meant exactly by his: speech, he had 
not paid homage to her as he would Taye. ame had 
they, met in’ an equality of, position, -n : 
: “Your compliments are too ambiguous,” | ‘dhe aie 
-at last.. “T am afraid I have not _ -sufficient—shall_ I 
say patience, to unravel them?” oe 
“You are offended,” Munecas said- DI 3 
-Sitis a great pity. To- night was too sogh to speak. 
Jam a fool. Come, let us go home: — eS . 
And all the way back he talked of Rio, of London 
of Paris and Oxford, and at parung he bowed 
ceremoniously over her hand. : x 
Anne watched the car out a sight; ae any. ag 
Munecas had been in all respects, save one, a pleasant 
reminder of a life which had once been hers. © — 
She went into the room she now shared wit 
Ninette for economy 's Sake — D a 
- Ninette, in a tangerine dreina which Ò 
trasted effectively with her colouring, was still statione 
by the window; she turned as a came in, | 


said anx siously oo o 


a ae 3 x e u + OORE A 


é pany S ic lee: Saas 1 Te 
 It"does not progress, hein? Why not, chérie; 
why not?” <8 | : 
“Why should it?” Anne asked indifferently, begin- 
ing to slip out of the white service dress. 
“Why not?” Ninette demanded shrilly; “I tell 
ou that Cesaré Munecas is two, thrée-time million- 
aire. I tell you if you do not ‘get hini; some other 
HE” 
“Oh, but he has a type, you see,” Anne said, 
ughing amusedly. | 
“Yes, and types are like the fashion, mon amie! 
ith young men, they change with the season ! You 
will lose him, that is all. I, at least, have warned > 
you.” 
~ She looked with melancholy triumph across at, Anne 
as the days passed and Munecas did not appear. 
at expression of virtuous and smug grief denoting, 
“What-did I tell you?” characterized her expressive 
countenance as her eyes met Anne’s. 
Anne was genuinely unperturbed; she was too 
| tired with the heat and work tọ be able to find time 
* to worry over abstract morality; she only felt a very 
= faint surprise when Munecas came in one night after 
| a month’s absence, and ordered his usual coffee and 
E fpe” | $ 
= She brought it to him and poured out his coffee; 
l the major-domo of the restaurant, a German-Ameri- 
~ ean, who knew his work and: his. patrons to the tiniest 
| detail of its organization and their foibles, had not 
failed to instruct Anne! in the way she should go with 
those customers who were worth “extra.” 
ye “You see I- have come back, Mademoiselle,” 
= Munecas said. | | 
“Yes. Have you been out of Rio—away? ” 
| He laughed. “I have been everywhere, I think. 
T feel like it. But I never went far enough. I shall 
not either. There is a chain that binds me, no less 
strong because it is invisible, nor because my gaoler 
is unaware that I am prisoner.” 
ae He leant forward. ‘Annunziata, look at me.” 
She fooked. “You are very tired, I think,” she 
id gently. Munecas was white with that pallor which 


tae 
at 
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kia hia ALi ee ee oes 


means exhaustion; A 
EYES: EN ; 
“Now you. Ack like : ae. lero $ 
‘a Madonna of blue, sad EVORA T 
mei’ Ineo Restaurant = la Plai nee} 
added. . ae 
=- His eyes flashed; he sae ee 
_ unhappy, and I would like to talk with > 
— let me. “When are you free? | ae 
It was Anne’s day off on the morrow. _ 3] 
meant to spend it lying on the sands agar in he: 
hidden haven of rest; but suddenly youth called” t 
youth; she thought of flying through the shimn jerin. 
air in Gesare i e of eating dai served. fooc 
Aapan o Lace 
2 = am a Sba e” she said Ee would jiki 
to go out with you to-morrow in the- car—if you wil 
Ti mero r S 
oy. Cesareé’s smile came out t like sunshine sehen Neeley 
: d was about to propose exactly that,’ aie said eagerly. 
‘“a picnic to ‘right away.” 3 
“To rights away,” Anne- echoed. “You have 
some oddly attractive expressions.” 
> “Was it right?” he asked with vous aien, 
“No, quite wrong really; but very nearly 
right!” Anne said, - turning away to. attend to 
another table. 
Ceésare’s voice pursued her, ae “pict paad: 
“Annunziata, come here, please. It seta inable 
- you should have to do this a oe 
— Anne Hiren him a smile of year P as 
she went off to fetch iced cup and sugar cakes for 
two youths who were Pbrioeniy bent on -one then 
girls well. : : “ 


The eldest tipped Anne, and she cone! Be to 
Cesare holding the money between her- finger and 
thumb with a devilish little smile in her Bae eo : 
= “Oh, God t? said Cesare fiercely. ~- 25 
Anne could not help it; his gorgeous tragedy « over 
a dollar made her honestly laugh in — Soe 
ment EE oe 

He stared at Hn his oe shines and ae Jast he 


to er A Rios and addi. o EA 
he Pension at ten o’clock to-morrow and 
l you are ready. Do not bother about wraps. — Sg 
mes ee 
F watching. him ae up die long” room, 4 
ugeed- her thin shoulders; her feeling, if Cesare § 
awakened any emotion in her, was one of | 
is, slight concern. Quelle affaire; zr she ea 
, and dismissed Cesare’s Meter to. attend as. 


But when she woke up in the night she thought L 
his description of her as a Madonna of the sad,  { 
. eyes and laughing lips. » , 
The idea, the expression, savoured so much of her 
n orla, where words were chosen for theiz attrac- 


oe And Erare ‘had appearance unquestionably, and ~ 

e was so clean! And, somehow, cleanliness, after 

sion and restaurant ie. seemed more vital to life 

than godliness. 

Anne had often wondered eee coals how. the : ee 

vashed could pray. | 

She fell asleep again thinking of Cesare’s gaze, 

he tone of his voice, which had said so much more 

an his words. 

She chose her prettiest frock in the morning; it 

;-an old dinner dress which a native dressmaker 

3 tered ; she had taken so little with—her to 
burg. 

But this dress was sufficiently summery to pass. 

pas as of green crépe, and had a big, softer green 
sash embroidered with purple irises. Anne, recklessly, 

d quite inappropriately, put on the shoes and stock- 

s which belonged to it, and fitted a cap made of dull 

er ss lee which yas ‘used for travelling, over her — 


Apparently, in Cesare’ s expressive fees her 

ance was distinctly “best.” ; 
: He exclaimed, with a quick breath, “Oh, : say!’ ” 
then began to wrap her in a long, white coat a Fae 
They sped away like the dart of a swallow, Aowa 
the wide road with the sea sparkling on their left and 
the world glittering on their right. 

= “I have planned it all out,” Cesare said bovishly. 
“I know where we are going, and how to go the 
loveliest way. But you must shut your eyes. for a 
‘moment when I tell you to.’ 
_ \“ And afterwards,” he added, showing off his Ne 
edie of. English proverbs, “afterwards, when I have 
unpacked in the fairyland you have to wait to O; 
then you may open your mouth ! 
poe Merci, infinitement, Monsieur,” said Anne 
5 ` demurely: 
£ “T knew you wode be different, ” Cesare ran on, 
“out of that damnation uniform, but Í did not know 
how different! Your dress is like an opal, I think, and 
now that the wind has called for, your apse bree aa 
k Jook like a pale pink carnation ọn a slender stem.’ 
“Your similes are very pleasant,” Anne Said, con- 
scious of limitations herself. 
“Tf you feel a thing, why should you not say Bagh 
Cesare expounded; he turned and looked right into 
her eyes. “God, but I mean to say some we to 
you to-day!” = r 
It was rather a difficult cha to qid a so 
-Anne did not answer; she glanced at Cesare as he sat 
beside her, and thought how good to lock upon he 
aael was; how fresh, and fitly clothed in his white 
flannel suit and old college blazer, and the white felt 
hat jammed down upon his thick hair; his hands 
were pleasant, too, as they rested on the big wheel; 
slender, brown hands, which. yet looked as if they 
had steel ‘strength. 

“Now shut your eyes, quick: -fast,”” he ordered, 
Anne obeyed. : 
Cesare’s whisper came to her: “Dios, your loves 
of eyelashes! ~ Little blackbird’s wings, no less!” 
And ‘then his laugh of pleasure. 


mth towards him S 
impervious to flattery ee 
bore an unmistakable hall-mark. 

“cried, and Anne looked into. a 

. It was as if the earth just there 
= a Depi bowl, and the sky had rained 


o with chains of hanging mae es and lit 

a ng lanterns; it seemed, as the brilliant br s 
d from tree to tree. ; 
d below the dense blueness, an almost opaque, ae 
turquoise blueness of the South Atlantic lay; 
was- as if the sky were above and beneath, and 
iryland between. ~ 
Oh! Anne ES tears rushed to her eyes. 

re caught her hands tightly in his own, and from 

hands there seemed to run the joy of living, — 
an invisible stream which strove to reach Anne $ 


fa tropic place; fag the first time the luxuriance - 
growing things flung vital tendrils about herself, 
1 her in its embrace, which meant the acknow- ` 


Pet air, so keenly. cool up in this blossom * 
he pouring sunshine, the sheer rush and flow 
oe Hec caus suddenly encompassed her 


X ing. é 


“T know how you feel, ” he said exultantly, “it 
how all this makes me feel. I knew you would ~ 
erstand! What did I tell you? oe . 
‘Again Anne gave a little sigh of wonder- -joy. 

you - ages ey Sle feel it all so?” Cesare 
its you. It is because you, too, ~ 
to you—calls to you. The 


“coolness. we ro of this air, ae Beige: of ligh 


and goidenness and colour is in your veins too 


Your people lived here, loved here, and all their happi 


ness is influencing you now, telling you that you have 
come home, come back at last. Don’ t you know it, 
isit ire? + he 
He caught her hands against his beii: 
ae a the call of the blood,” he said almos 
solemnly, “your land catching you: close! It is the 
very dust of your own people calling you back te 


romance! You cannot look at me and say, ‘I have 
felt this before, I know this is only a wave of senti 
‘ment '—you dare not say it, for I can see the little 


pulse beating, beating in your throat, TI know yor 
know!” | 

He released her Tanda and laughed. 

“And now——” he-said boyishly, “you wait!” 

He knelt among the cream and pale- coral, flowers 
and began to spread a feast. 

“May it please your+—” he looked up at her. 

< your Loveliness to partake.” : 
They were both hungry, the nee had done more 


x a ċall to Anne’s pink carnation colour. 


“We will drink a toast,” Cesare said. 
He beld up his glass. 
< “To our. happiness.” 

He drank and broke the frail glass in his fingers. 

“And now we will talk,” he said. Y 

‘He fetched the, cushions from the car and made z 
resting place for Anne, and then sat near her, his 
hands about his knee. 
- “You see,” he began, “I am not just myself, anc 
then I was born to, brought up to certain ideas, anc 
just because I am not merely myself, I have to carry 
out the fact those ideas embody. I am the son oi 
great power, great money, and I have been betrothec 
since I was sixteen, and my fiancée twelve. Here we 
are actually as little advanced as that! My father 
my fiancée’s father arranged our marriage, and it mus 
take place, it will, next month. j 

He stopped, then leant forward and took Anne’ 
hand in his own. 7 | = 


oy J z r p$ R wen 


«What have you ‘to say to me, then?” he asked 


ee so caught up her hand Winst him, pressing it 
o his side, his heart seémed to Anne to beat through — 
r, it struck so strongly under her touch. 


if; you do. For this girl I am to marry I have no 
love. For you I have every love there is—fierce love, — 
ender, wilful, obedient, reasoning, unreasonable, pas- 
sionate and gentle, but real, all of it, real, I tell you. 
I sound so vile, I think, and yet— if you knew my | 


1onths, months ago, it has been you. I sought for — 
_ you everywhere in Rio, but I could not find you. On 
_ board no one knew anything of you, I could discover 
nothing. When I saw you at the“ Plaisance’ I could 


a be,’ and it was.’ I went away to try and forget you. 


-But I remembered. you more, I seemed eternally to see - 
your sad, blue eyes, your black hair, your tired, sweet. 


Tips. I can give you everything a woman can want, 

Ae imine had risen, he rose, tog, and blocked her path. 
- “You cannot go, you shall not,” he said passion- 

ately. ‘‘I know all you think, I have thought it too. 

You say to yourself,. he asks one thine—as all men 

‘do; you say that I offer a title of dishonour. The 

ords are true, yes, perhaps, since words can only 

~ have their meaning, but df I tell you that unless you 
give me children, I will have none—that my wife’s 

name shall be but a name, if I tell you 

ge “You have nothing to tell me,” Anne said very 
quietly, “nor I you. Will you drive me home now? 
feel rather tired.” 

= He stared at her with tears in his eyes. 

Anne’s control snapped suddenly. 

= “Do as I tell you,” she blazed at him. 

~ He still stood before her, and he laughed under 

breath. 

“God, what a lover you would make!” he said, 


iolently. | iy! 


~ “You know I ove you,” he said, “you must know N 


houghts! And always since that first day I saw you, 3 


not at first believe. I said, ‘It is not she, it cannot 


of turned on his heel, and went to the car to do her ` 
iding. 
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They drove back in a Cesare never apo 
 gized. Anne made no reproaches. re 
She felt she should be ‘experiencing a sense of 
moral humiliation that any man should have made - 
Ti proposal to her which Cesare had done, but instead, 
in a dim way, she seemed to understand. She had 
been long enough in Rio to have had time to gma 
‘knowledge of a Brazilian outlook on marria 
` Munecas’ name ranked. there as those of other great 
financiers did in Europe. . 
_ “Why don’t I feel some positive emotion over 
things?” she asked herself bitterly. Bad) can’t 
=: des o AP eee T; 
~ She had felt Cesare s heart race at her touch as 
_stolidly as if she had had her hand on a block of iron. — 
And once—once—a word, a glance had made her 
: tremble, made her think wildly ! 
— “Misery of love has tired out even po she told 
“herself drearily. 

She almost envied Pecare his e sorrow, he 
was alive at any rate. ee 

He took her hand to help her out. oe 
= “Shall I ever see you again?” he asa his lips 
were trembling, his face- looked shrunken in some 
way. a 

His power to feel stung Anne ‘to endless cruelty ; 
he had made her know how empty her heart was. 

“Why not?” she queried. “I am visible from 
‘noon till eleven any day for the price of a coffee and 
liqueur! It is the value you seem to rate me by! 
Good-bye.” 

He caught her as she mounted the steps. 
“You mean that?” he demanded, “ you think that? 
eo -After what I said—at the last—after what you knew 
a — =) meant——”’ 
eo Anne was tired out, overwrought, tears fell suddenly 
beneath her lashes. ; 

Cesare swept her into the dark, empty hall, his 
arms were very close about her. 

“My lovely, my sweet,” he said very gently, “ one 
a brute I am. You are very tired. Tell me whieh: is 
your room. I will carry you there.” ee 


ihe 
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O ou are i go to bed,” he cal oni J 
itai ed, you hear?” a, 
k pal closed ce her tears were on his, 
“| 


oe 


CHAPTER XXIV 


8 |, To feel when we have laid aur groping hands away, i 
-~ And see with blinded D a ee ee se eee 


Ir is in the little hours that one thinks most vividly 
if one is unhappy. | ren A eee 
Anne awoke at two, and instantly her thoughts 
returned to Cesare. oe Fig eee 
_ He conveyed in some inexplicable way a sense of 
trustworthiness, of faithfulness, and despite his revela- 
tion, his appeal of the afternoon, that influence had 
stayed with Anne. Oe ee ee TAN 
<~ He would take care of her? = 
~ She sat up in bed with a dark plait over each 
- shoulder, her face propped on her hands. aaa 
To go back to London meant returning as a poor 
- relation and as a girl who had failed to hold her lover. 
And if she stayed here, was she to go on for ever 
as a waitress? 3 a 
oe Honour and dishonour were words of such infinite 
elasticity. 5 ge S 
_ She had left her “honour ” with Courtney ; “he 
‘had asked her in marriage, but when he had grown 
tired of her his honour would seem to have become a 
negligible quantity and her own had been humiliatec 
to the dust. | 3 : eee 
“With sad decision she thought that Cesare’s dis- 
honourable intentions would be honourably carried out! 
3 She knew quite certainly that Cesare loved her 
“unblinded by emotion herself, she knew how to judge 
it now ! eee aS = ee 
A thought struggled to influence her mind: — 
“Once you would have said that ‘a union withou 
love was abhorrent, dreadful Éi Se 
She thrust the thought back. See = 
g Once! But since then everything had failec 
; z a Se 
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layers Tas cheated? 
icross her mind there drifted now a medley of 
lemories of Stefan; out of their indiscrimination she 
10se to think deeply of Stefan’s unhappiness, the 
anguish which had smitten him in his ae about 
W ich Irène de Cael had told her. 


Tittle ae was understandable at last. Ah! 
ife was inexorable and magnetic, and only those wio 
had found it to be so could know fellowship ! 

= people were what life made them, and life mainte 


. “The days which followed had never stented SO dark . 
r So long. | 

Cesare did not come; he PA then, had gone for 
good, Anne decided with a faint smile at the memory 
| her midnight- self-debate. 
She was standing listlessly beside the big window, 
watching the gay street crowd one morning, waiting 
| for the luncheon rush to begin, when behind her 
Cesare’s voice said “Annunziata!” 
oa She knew her heart beat a little more quickly. 
_ added _peremptorily, “You must come out of t 
“But I can’t, I mustn’t,” Anne answered weakly: 
For answer he flung the window wide and leapt 
-low sill and held out his hand for her. 
-They stood together on -the little stretch of turf 
ore the esplanade. 
He drew her to a small gate which led into the. 
rivate courtyard; it was very cool behind the high 
tone wall and still and shady. 
Cesare released Anne’s hands; he stood before 
s his eyes shining, his face strained and eager. 
A am come to ask your hand in marriage,” he 
aid very quietly. -“I have the right to do so—I 
ave told my father this morning that my engagement 
ust cease. He is very angry. He had to be; you 
the severance between the De Castro house and 
will affect much business. But I have told 


ae play tie pome fay when other n 


a 


: ; 


him that all my life only matters for you. He wi 
make me very poor, but Í can look after you. I have 
tried to live away from you, I have tried to make 

myself see life without you. I cannot, I cannot, | tel 
-~ you. It is you, always you, every hour of the day anc 
night. It is as if you had laid your hand on my sow 
and by that touch made it for ever yours. There 
is no sacrifice in what I long to do, love knows none 
could not—for you—for you, dear God, I would give 
my life-blood. Anne, will you marry me?” -o 
_. The silence came so suddenly that ,it seemed te 

Anne like a cool hand outheld to calm her. eee 
Love seemed to beat like a fever in Cesare’s words 
his voice; he had laid on her the tremendous responsi 
_ bility of answering, and she felt too confused, to 
‘stirred by his words, to accept that responsibility. 
- ~ She had forgotten the actual sayings of love, an 

his eager, ardent voice had brought them all bac! 
again to her, and with them the sense of unrest an 

-the echo of her old anguish. | iS 
i Under his breath, his eyes on her lips, Cesar 
_ whispered :' ce | — 
~ ab want you. Loveliest of life, I want you ever 
< minute of the day and night.” age 
i “Don’t,” Anne said. “Don't, I can’t bear it.” | 

gst itis true,” he said passionately; © that, an 
more, is true, everything that means devotion, mean 
-utter caring, utter love, is true from me to you. Bt 

I can’t say it, I can’t get words, but if you care, yo 
know, for love isn’t saying, love is just feeling wit 
your soul and lips and hands. Anne, look at me- 
answer me. All my life waits on your answer.” 

' And suddenly, looking back into his eyes, Anne fe 
that she could never marry him, rather could she hav 
accepted his offer of dishonour, for in the clear lig] 
of his love, in its utter disregard of all things sa\ 

herself, she saw the pitiful exchange she could mal 
him. : ws 
She said incoherently: “That other time—whe 
you made’ me the other ‘offer—I was angry at firs 
ut only at first. I used to think about you ofte 
id perhaps, just because then I was mean enoug 
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af love, I am made to know now, now that you come 
> me and lift me higher—higher than anything, that 


everything for me, for love’s sake, but I have no 
love to give you back, and only love can ever take 
a sacrifice. Love like yours should go to love. Oh, 
on’t look at me like that, you would not if you knew. 


left to give. I once did love; I loved someone with 
all my soul, all my body, all my prayers and laughter. 
nd he grew tired of me, he told me so. I loved him 
Tand he tired. You might grow tired, too, if you 
~ married me, for I have not love to bring to you. It 
didn’t count with him, except just for a little time, 
I think, but it was all I had to give. I haven’t any- 
ing left now, it seems to me. I can’t feel at all, save 
~ in a way that ‘hurts and is miserable. I felt like that 
~ whilst you spoke of love—and I thought I knew how 
| blind person must feel hearing someone speak of 
loveliness they cannot see.’ 
~ She stopped and looked at him through the mist 
f her tears. “You do understand now py 
` He caught hold of her desperately. 
~- “T can’t, I won’t understand. I will make you 
l my love is as wonderful as you say, it can 
n: It shall. Don’t send me away, don’t 
siS Ee out. Feel, I only hold you so tenderly—I 
~ will always hold you like that. I make no demands; 
you suffered once, are you going to send me ‘out to 
suffer too? ” 
ae | suffered, M Anne said almost inarticulately, “ he- 
ause my lover tired of me—and left me defenceless 
gainst sorrow; I am sending you away with all your 
eapons shining. Cesare, please, please go.” 

:He drew away from her. 
“T shall never come again.” 
“I know.” 
“Anne, with God listening, I love you.” 
ee. i she said again in a whisper. 

ved © before her Coe and looked at her 

ftps ; 


‘to. Teel i couh give you something instead 


dare not, cannot take your love. You would sacri- 


~ I will tell you something I have never told in its entirety E 
_ before; at least you shall know why I have nothing — L 


INSTEAD > 
“almost as a child looks, with -intense simplicity, a 
sort of innocent trust. a oe a 
7. “Vou would have come to me, you said, perhaps 
~ after all, without marriage,” he said. “Now, when- 
| I offer it, you will not take. And yet, you are alone 
-and very poor and most unhappy. And you like me: 
that is true, is it not? You make the sacrifice for- 
fineness’ sake? I would have gone,with you to our- 
life’s end: I can still do one thing—go with you 
here up to the fineness.” ae a Ps s 
- He smiled suddenly, the boyish, somehow clean 
smile which lit up his face.’ as 
_ “JI meant once to do you a great wrong,” he said. 
“J will try and make it right in my life. Good-bye.” 
He bent over her hands and pressed his lips to 
~ them; then, holding them against his heart, he said 
in a whisper, “Will you kiss me?” 
Anne kissed him, and he paled at her touch, tried 
< to control his voice; failed and went out of the little 
door, leaving Anne in the still shadow. She stood 
there, swept by memories of sorrow, stabs of remorse, 
‘vague longing, and stung by half-mocking self-respect. 
-At last, very slowly, she went back to the vast 
-© white and gilt room ; the proprietor bustled forward. 
“You ill?” he demanded in a fierce undertone, 
his face bland and smiling. “Answer, can’t you?” 
“No, I am not ill,” Anne said. a 
© He smiled his “public” smile more broadly than 
Ever. n 
= Oh, so. you spend half the luncheon hour off for 
“pleasure. Very good—very good, indeed. You can 
-~ leave for my pleasure to-nig#t, do you see? Now, get 
a move on, or you'll get no pay for these three 
days.’ | pen 
= Anne’s first dominant sense was one of boundless 
relief that Muller had moved away from her; the rush 
of work was terrific at the moment; it was the height 
‘of the season, and by the time the tables were partially 
ic cleared it was nearly four o’clock and Anne was too 
| tired to think much about anything. Su 
Fi = _Ninette came up to commiserate. — ere 
oie “Beast that he is, that Muller,” she said. She 
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, don’t cc the innocent over me,” jett 
ed, ‘Hew ek, heavily powdered little pecans i 
n, “I saw you vanish with young Munecas ! P Sasi 
“Oh, but I returned,” Anne said, wearily defensive. 
“You don’t mean you’ve refused: ge Ninette almost 3 
 Anne’s inii gesture stopped her flood of questions. 4 ' 
_“Y must go,’ Anne said. “There is someone at 
e fifteen.” a 
She walked across to the new guest, her ign R 
heeled white shoes tip-tapping lightly, standing beside © x 
1€ table, murmured'the customary deferential y “Sere 5 
ic e, m biai ie m’dame.”* . 


CHAPTER XXV. 


* Sweet, what ts love? ‘Tis not the burning bliss 

“Angels know in heaven! God blows the world a kiss 
Wakes on earth a wild-rose! Ah, who knows not this? fom 
Love is the dust whence Eden grew so fair, ieee 
Dust of the dust that set my Lover there. aie 

Aye, and wrought the glorioles of Eve’s golden hair, | 
Even so, say I, even so, say I.” Plone 


Nan 


: ALFRED Noyes. — 
_ Tuer day seemed as if it would never end; as if these 
-fetchings of drink and food, this consultation of un- 
_ known people’s appetites must go on for ever. — It? 
= was pantingly hot, and the whir of the electric trams- 
sounded to Anne like the buzzing of countless angry 
insects. E ake va 
People’s faces became blurs with dark points in 
them for mouths and eyes; the smell of food was 
~ nauseous and unescapable. pee eee 
_ Yet never for one moment did Anne forget Cesare, 
` the look of love in his eyes, the echo of it in his 
voice. She felt confused, utterly baffled by herself 
and him. | igs 
What endless misery love seemed to bring into life! 
She had believed she had achieved a sullen peace, 
some sort of respite from love’s anguish, at any rate, 
in this place; and now the pitiful defence which she 
had constructed so painfully had been utterly destroyed 
by Cesare. ee ae 
He had aroused in her again the frightful need 
from which all humanity suffers; that need which is 
responsible for half life’s tragedies; that need of 
_“mattering ” to someone, which is but the muffled 
cry of the heart against loneliness, to another heart’s 
a pity = | | ire 
i She had come to accept her loneliness, and accept- 
ance in such cases often means the power to ignore; 
Cesare had forced her back to realization. a 
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be aaa the hehe: now, which must be. to [= * 
nted with memories; dreaded any hour alone. | 


nd s she clutched ninga s hand in the little dressi 
y “Could ddenai you come to the Casino with — R 
1e to-night—as my guest? ” r: 
=- “Bien sûr,” Ninette said complacently. “I have , 
nothing to do. There is dancing there, too, and one 
iay pick up a friend.” 
She click-clacked along the crowded Rua do 
uvida—the Regent Street of Rio—casting smiling 
lances to left and right, and Anne was conscious for — 
a moment that even loneliness might be preferable 
to Ninette’s presence. Yet she clung to her desper- | 
tely; she was very tired, physically tired, and she _ 
had eaten nothing all day; weariness of body as well A 
; of courage made her wish not to be alone. | ; 
- They could only have cheap seats at the Casino, f 
and already the place was nearly full. A 
_ Anne leant back and closed her eyes, and actually- s 
slept; she had become so inured to an orchestra that 
' it now did not affect her. 

= Ninette wakened her, and she opened weary eyes 
upon a stage which made her, despite all her tiredness, _ 

ive a quick, stifled gasp of amazed pleasure. ` 
Eit is a-ballet of ‘Cleopatra,’ ” Ninette whispered — 
issingly. “Alli are famous dancers.’ Ms 
“In a flash Anne had gone back to London, to the ~ 
Coliseum—could it be? Could it be Pom 
Itwastrue. Robin was premier danseur; his name 
edded the programme ! 
Anne felt a curiously light sensation in herset? 
er fatigue seemed to die, eclipsed in pleasure of the 
vivid anticipation which possessed her. Robin here ! 
Robin, her friend; Robin who had said he loved her; 
= whọ was half a memory of divine illusion, and 

that other half of such kindly, happy reality ! 
`- What would he be now? 


~ He was to dance as Cleopatra’s lover. $ 
-Anne watched with almost passionate interest. The 
scene at which she gazed was wonderful. Egypt was 
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‘there, the Egypt of an immemorial queen, of a woman 
who threw an empire as a bauble at her lover’s feet, — 
and laughed to see him trample it for her love’s 
“sake c. ee es Eee 
~ Red pillared temples rose against the blinding blue 
ness of the sky, the Nile wound like an emerald snak 
~ between golden shelving banks. soda sa 
= Ona couch of peacocks’ feathers, beneath the cease- 
less waving of vast plumy fans, upheld by Nubian 
slaves, Cleopatra slept. neina 
~ The hour was sunset, and the sky changed from — 
argent blueness to rose-purple shot with orange: = sag 
One by one the slaves crept out, until at length — 
Cleopatra lay alone, asleep in the lilac, gleaming © 
twilight. nr or 
~ Love came to her from the secret chambers.of the — 
Temple, Love who had lain hidden through the stifling — 
day, waiting his hour, his chance to worship. = 
= The Queen slept on, and smiled in her sleep whilst 
youth and passion bent above her, = ee. 
"Anne knew her heart was beating frantically— _ 
illusion had not died, dreams were real, that boyish | 
| figure with the perfect limbs and red-gold curls and — 
' eager eyes—he was real. Another thought dashed — 
into her mind, like an arrow shot from a bow. Be 
He was. bers! «- | aoe 
~ There seemed a mystic fusion of Robin, the man 
= she had known, who had told her he loved her, and — 
this lover of the dead, dead ages, beautiful and naked. 
gave for a leopard’s skin which glistened goldenly 
' against the bronze slenderness of his limbs, beneath — 
which the rippling muscles passed like folds of silk. 
-._Robin’s sheer beauty of form made Anne hold her 
breath. She had never thought of the human body as 
beautiful before, now she knew the pagan worship of- 
old Greece and gloried in it. A 
Cleopatra stirred, she raised herself on her couch, 
and Love laughingly showered scarlet rose leaves over 
her. = rs 3 


: p ' 
achana at or ae to sink at last into the arms out- 
stretched to clasp him. & 
_. Anne could hear Ninette whisper, “Oh, mon Dian EAE 
She herself gave a little low laugh. R 
e Let me pass, please,” she said. 
“You are going—there is more 
But Anne had gone. s 
-She wrote on the back of her prbe LARE, Robit - 
ow wonderful.—Anne,” and gave the programme, 
wisted up, to a call-boy to deliver. 
» “Tell Sefihor Keene I will wait here,” she said. 
= The boy seemed to be back in a moment; he 
beckoned: to her with an impish smile, and led her 
down a flight of short steps. 

The stage roared and thundered to her left. She 
yas nearly on it as she paused outside a door, and the 
hirl of dust, the noise of planks being moved, of 
en’s voices swearing, made a babel of angry sound. 

Then the door opened and Robin said, “Anne!” 

The room was tiny, and brilliantly lit; Robin was 
sitting on the dress basket; he was alone. 
~ Anne could not speak for a moment; the illusion 
as still present. Love was before her, and to her the 
bronze grease on the perfect limbs, now, by. the heat 
of dancing, frosted over with a tiny silver mail of 
erspiration, the hair, dark in its wetness, clinging’ to 
he brow and neck, were things which did not count. 
obin was still the dream lover miraculously seen, 
iraculously found. -~ 
- The tiny room seemed one vivid glow; there were 
scarlet silken roses on a long rope hanging from the 
all, a glittering cuirass piled above a tangerine 
elvet cloak, vermilion Roman sandals, laced with 
Iver thread, and in the centre Robin himself, all 
sleek hone. and fire of life and youth. 
= “I have looked for you everywhere,” he said. 

A me came s hea to eae, Anne answered. 
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They sean in Panes short sentences 


Bittle low: laughs: as 
And suddenty Robin oan? 
“Princess Beautiful, you do uses. adhe t you? You 
“have always known. And I have never che nged. | 
am rich now. I can look after you as you should be 
ooked. after. Will you marry me?” Boe ees 
He stood beside her. ae eee 2 
“You must,” he said tensely. &I want you. so.” 
The warmth of him, the witality, seemed to empha: 


-~ size his power to “look after,” to emphasize, too, that 
_ last passionate “Í want you.” 
Anne said faintly, “Fo-morrow—give me ae 
= The door opened unceremoniously, two young mer 
‘stood there, they grinned sheepishly, and.said_ with E 
marked French accent: “Sorry, Robin!” = 
The influence of the moment had ‘passed > ee 
= “I am at the ‘ Splendide,’ ” Robin said gravely te 
Anne, almost formally. wi you come. ae to 


morrow at four o oki T 
: ee ai as 
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ui “ Fast | as I YA yet jaster : A 

My thoughts ride on before, . eee 
- Airily nee tly, they bear me 

To ihe. eloved’s door. — 


ee * The wind sweeps chill through the forest, 
= _ The oak tree whispers plain, f. 
` What makest thou here, vain dreamer, 
- Of a dream that is yet more vain? ”? 


Trans. from ‘‘ Heine ” by Monica PEVERIL TURNBULL. 


Tue 2 Splendide ” ‘looked over the bay, as the best 
hotels should do. It was white, and marble-pillared, 
balconied, and radiant with scarlet and cream blinds; 
ats lounges, its American “bar” were Rio’s pride; _ 
its restaurants famed throughout the Republic, and its © 
prices in proportion to its enviable notoriety. 

__ About it were gardens laid out with an eye-dazzling 
rilliancy . of flowers, and possessing—crowning glory 
4 “belt of really magnificent palm trees. 

Anne passed amongst this opulence and beauty 
: ‘the next afternoon; it was her “ day oii a8 and she had 


eaning but rather unsatisfactory ministrations. 
A Poiret hat, the last Cleveland had bought her, 
ʻo years before in Paris, completed her toilette; it, 
o, was white and wreathed with silken nasturtiums 
every hue; they made a flaming crown above Anne’s 
ght dark hair. 

She passed into the tiled and cushioned lounge, 
“ith its plenitude of glass tables, of deep, many 
ushioned chairs and branching ferns, and a page was 
ited to take her to Robin’s room. | 

Anne was chill with that “little” coldness of sheer 
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he did not know what she expected, desired from 
this’ meeting,’ but within her mind there still lingered 
the gorgeous vision of illusion, flickering now bril- 
liantly, now more faintly, the illusion of perfect youth 
in love, giving love, offering it. Gare nA 
It was-as though she walked in a dream and yet 
was conscious. ~ Witt ee aie a 
=~ The lift flew up _and stopped; she followed the- 
. diminutive coloured boy along a wide ‘corridor covered 
` with an Oriental carpet from which the vivid colours” 
` seemed to leap, so strong were they. orate: a 
= Anne’s heart beat violently as she stood outside the 
~ high white door. The page knocked; Robin appeared. 
~ He took Anne’s hands, and led her across the tiny 
hall of the suite to the sitting-room. a cae a 
It was flooded with light. Far below the bay 
sparkled; all the windows were open. — arate F 
“I say!” Robin exclaimed. “This is some visit, 

I guess tl” | Acne 
His Americanism jarred on Anne, used 


to it as 


Se 


She sat down on a pink arm-chair and smiled a 


, ; ‘jittle tremulously. 


~ Robin busied himself with untying a huge box of 
chocolates. uay | | S pe 

There was a silence, and Anne surveyed the room. 

It had not one atom of “personalness ” about it; 
it was’ the usual, expensive hotel sitting-room, pink, 
- sleekly carpeted, the carpet stained and roughened in 
places, the walls white-painted, with the dark thread. 
of a struck match here and there on their ivory 


-= smoothness. © . 


‘There was a pile of newspapers on a chair, some 
had slipped off and lay underneath. 4 £ 
Robin, with a quick muttered excuse, “out of 
cigarettes,” disappeared for a moment, and Anne went 
on looking atthe room. It, fascinated her “painfully. 
the contrast of its smug suburban reality with the 
flaming radiance of her dream made her feel breathless, 
almost frightened. ee eg < 
Her wide eyes rested on the upright piano, which 
was highly polished and had a design of; tulips and 
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into the wood, and circles on the lid fr 
es of many yesterdays. __ wo 


small, elaborate bureau affair there were stout 
itles and a syphon, and, last of all, like a shrieking 
ibe at the shrinking dream-illusion, there were somè 3 
socks, which had been worn and apparently ~~ 
off on account of a hole in the toe, lying’ on the ` 
et covered settee. Sigh oe 3 io 
Robin came back, and his eyes, too seemed to — 
‘realize ” the socks at that moment. - : 
“Bohemian fix-up here,” he said, stuffing them — 
Then he came to sit down beside Anne. 
“Princess Beautiful,” he said jerkily. 3 
Anne wanted to burst into tears. Instead, she said, 
controlling herself with an effort: ‘a 
“Oh, Robin, still a romantic? ee C 
-He laughed, and answered with an old-time speech | 
their childhood’s days: ae 
“That’s what I am,” he declared, “‘everlastingly 4. 
here you’re concerned, I believe.” i a 
His quick, whimsical eyes were on her face; she — 
= met their gaze almost in terror, then looked away — 
avain at the pictures on the walls framed in white 


ne forced herself back to the evening before 


she said—“ what a wonderful dance; ~ 
d there in front of one’s eyes, in 
of the desert-sand in one’s 


“Its a bully dance,” he agreed eagerly; “takes it 

t of me, though, no end.” 

Where was the dream of yesterday—the lover ‘of 

‘ages, that young god of bronzed litheness and 

of adoration and desire? ~ of 
Jot here, in this hired room ! gies A 

Ánd yet Anne thought, Robin had altered so little 
we last year and a half—he was still thin and quick- 


a 


kad 


fies. only the theatre, the orchestra, | the public, 


- now in his dark flannel suit, with a rather to 


“Tell me things, Robin; give me time 


“then, with an exclamation, pulled out his pocket-book 


silvery, and he e the same (0) id tr 
smile with his brilliant eyes. -< 7 
Only—something had pe ‘some to whic 
had made him, even away from his art, cling to it z 
part of life. 3 
_. Here, now, he belonged to ‘Giese whose att sign 


manager, and the moment. ` < 
Specially the moment, Anne realized, seeing” 


cular tie and socks which were evident at on 
_ The room he lived in had no particle of 
it; he was a bird of passage who had not car 
one feather of his individuality, who had not forgotte 


himself even to greet the woman ‘whom he had said 
—he loved, G e 


Ma 


He spoke now of love, genuinely, but w 
charm or fire. 

“Anne, will you?” he said. oe 

~ Let’s just talk—just for a little,” Anne pleaded. 


LP 
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He stared at her, leant forward, still studying her 


“Read these,” he said, handing her a bundle of 


letters. 


“ What are they—from wham! ” Anne asked. -“ Do 


-you mean to say you have always carried them very 


where with you? ” 
“Well, they concerned you,” Robin said swiftly, 
as if that explained everything. | 
Again Anne's heart contracted as if it was stabbes 


with pity for both Robin and herself. She ope 


one which bore Stefan’s handwriting. 

“But how did Count Alexis find you?” she said. 

“Read,” Robin urged her. 

Stefan’s note was quite brief; it said that the writer 
had heard Miss. Castell mention Robin’s name, an 
as he desired urgently to know Miss Castell’s where- 
abouts, ventured to`solicit his help. > 

“But I only talked of you once or twice to Stefan,” 
Anne mused aloud. ea 
oe but he was worried about you, don’t you 


Anne flashed a little quivering smile at him. 
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n London two days later! He told me he’d seen you — 
last in Hamburg, and that the’d never known. you’d ~ 
been worried at all. He seemed frightfully distressed. — 
He made me promise if ever I met you to wire him. 
Bd Eemust."- o 
-~ He stopped, then said; 

Sao i A 
66 Yes ? 33 ; 
“He loved you no end. He said he’d always been 
oo old, but that he’d die to serve you.” He looked 
away for a moment, then added: “ He was the goods, 
Princess.” ke | 

But Anne did not hear him; she had forgotten 
_ him. She was meeting Stefan’s eyes again, on that 
' “official” visit. They had seemed hard, indifferent, | 
and they had masked a love he would not show 
because he had believed her happy ! 
- “We went to Colonel Cleveland’s place first of 
all,’ Robin continued, “at least Count Alexis had 
called once, then we went together, and his old care- - 
taker had heard from you, but couldn’t remember 
where you had been when you had cabled—he thought 
_ Baltimore, he said! It began with a ‘B’! I went 
| Eto Perce, and he was worried to death, too—and now, 
© out here, by chance, I find you! By Jove, I have 
Juck! Folks have called me lucky often because I’ve 
got on so easily, but finding you is the greatest luck 
I have ever had.” 
- There was a little silence, then he added with quick 
~ decision: 
= “Look here, play up—you always did. What’s it 

to be?” 
Anne had an insensate desire to beg him to become 
the dream lover again; he had seemed, besides that, 
he evening before, a refuge, his amazing seizure of 


oe 


“The letter went to the stage office,” Robin went — 
“and I didn’t get it until a month later. I wired . 
‘ount Alexis then, and hang me if he didn’t turn up . 


derstand obin said. “Of course, he’d remem-  _ 
ber every detail then that could help, any old 


have ceased to take any faint interest in himself 


ance, lifeless when the curtain fell? 


_ the pockets of his thin coat. 


3 hic teeth. 


~ feeling as if the world were empty beyond all emptiness. 


did, as it þad done. Rees oe T 
‘But now he was ee diferent, te E te 


the self which had pleaded the evening before. 
“ Buck up—look here 17 were Bis PApEESHONN 
ardency now. 
‘Was he really a ata gee a _puppet pulled 
the strings of temperament only for a set pene 


“Robin, which are you?” Anne said to him shakily y 
He looked at her without understanding. - 
“Its dear of you to want me,” she said, “abut 


- II can’t, Robin—only, thank you with all my heart. " 


He nodded, his lips set, his hands deep thrust E 
Presently he began- to whistle tunelessly betwe en 


Anne turned to go. | Ta 

- Robin came and stood beside her, 

“If ever I can serve you,” he said a little | un 
steadily, ““you’ve only to let me know.” Z 

Anne went out, back into the blinding soad 
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So that was another end! Se a 

Robin had gone for good. eee 

She walked wearily along out beyond the “fashion: 
able” part to the unfrequentéd stretch of shore she 
loved, where the “boat of «peace, as ; she: had chris- 
tened it, stood. 

~ She took her hat off and slid down ialo the shade, 
and lay back on the soft, warm sand. 

She thought about Jove because she had to; it 
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‘seemed an aoo w in her life. Hwa and 


romance! 

They so seldom seemed one, and yet ane should 
be indissoluble. = 

Robin’s love was real, but it was edited, as it were, 
in a cheap edition. Anne wondered drearily why all 
the glamour and attraction of romance should be kept 
by actors merely for the stage, when rei life Spi gS it 
so much more. 
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n ardt, perhaps, who lived off the tame 
On it, and yet achieved surface natural- 
vast majority of actors existed only to be © 


e ca ae into cheap banality. 


; = Fom garret to cellar in init, solely 
springtime. 


ose were the deeds which gave colour to life, 
og which Anne had believed she had captured 
e nig fore when Grecian youth had seemed to 
i aa. and Rad laughed in its lovely nudity and 
sd grace. _ 

- day, clad in blue fanat a a stripe in it, it 
sed of love as “bully,” as “the goods” ! 
ps of men, Anne thought ! Courtney had 


Shing seemed extraordinarily difficult to fit 
eg incident and explanation mingled with 


= dénsely blind her own bitterness had -made 
at she had not glimpsed the truth about Stefan 
amburg, nor the further truth of the intense 
and grief her flight would cause the people who 


; ae no Rae held her back, another feeling re- 
ined her, one which was half inexplicable, but 
eens to hold actual love of this land of sun 
1 and swift sense of living. 

s it the call of the blood, as Cesare Munecas 
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and photographed, and when those func- 


to be able to imagine the fragrance of per- | 


xtravagant, foolish, useless—but how attractive! 


‘Could: n be? 
Her thoughts slid to Cesare.- Pee 4 
What had he done now, in his headlong reckless 
‘ness? É » 

Marii y all kerik a n oa 5.5 

And she ‘emembered the extraordinary stateme: 
that no woman should bear him children if she 
not. It had been vehement, unrestrained, brutal in ít 
frankness, but it had been true, she new. it 
chad. meant it. 

She did not believe, thinking’ of that, pat he woul 
marry. : ou 
— “Anne, with God listening, f love you- ENA Th 
words sounded again in her ears, and again she saw 
in her mind, Cesare’s white face, its magnificen 
young eyes, black with pain, his lips tretnbling. 3 

“Why can’t I love him?” she asked herse 1e 
sionately. “Why can’t I?” ene 

And then, again, the thought al that ‘radiant A 
-~ zation of loveliness which she had had, bas share 

with Cesare, came back to her. es 
| For she had felt a certain ‘“‘one-ness ’ > with hin 
then; he had not used painted words wher he hac 
said the call of the blood had sounded iin her Cars. 
` She had felt again that rapture of union with th 
loveliness of all living things, than which there $ 
none purer, nor perhaps so poignant! it had stirrec 
her again, as springtime ‘stirs the heart, and Cesari 
had had his part in it too; she could not escape fron 
that, he was wrapt within that visioñ—memory—anm 
must be ever so. 


|. (CHAPTER XXVII 


«© See how I come, unchanged, unworn, 
- Feel, where my life broke off from thine— ~ 
How fresh the splinters keep and fine— 
Only a touch, and we combine.” 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


; ballet ended, the season was drawing to a close; 
‘orld which bored itself and amused itself began 

leave for the mountains. 

nne lifted her eyes to them daily; the mere sight 

them seemed to bring a sense of coolness, a vision 

eenness which the sun had not- burnt, of little 

tal streams, with the flight of birds reflected in 
like vivid jewels in a diamond setting. 

— Ten dollars, if you have to live on it, does not, how- 

yer, permit of extreme savings! 

Ah!” Ninette said darkly, Ge. you had but en- 

a ged that so penanti so rich young man, the 


F She Pendeted - again where the "chic Cesare - 
t be, and had a picture of him on those purple 
tains. 

s if to demonstrate the folly of all se 
appeared the same evening as a guest amongst a. 
bs ety 

nne saw him the moment he entered the room, a 
| later he had detached himself from his friends 
had reached her side. He bowed ceremonious'y 


“One heard—I thought,” he said uncertainly, his 
s meeting hers. 

Jhat did one hear and think?” Anne asked him. 
Je shrugged his shoulders. 
But yon must tell me,” 
By eee 


ot fiata you were e going to marry 2 an 
Cesare said deliberately. ; i 
“He did na dance in p lif AN aid, 
gravely. o | Ae por ae 
-Cesare was studying ine i an 
-“ I must go back,” he said; “one bak to. Bi bate 
I must see you again. I thought—when I heard © 
‘the marriage—that I should go mad. I have beel 
away working——” 
“Working?” Anne repeated amale. 
“Oh, yes. Because, you see, I am not es ce m: 
3 father now. fae os 
| He waved as his host called him.  — so 4 
“Annunziata, please, I must see you again. Iwil 
wait outside till you come.’ 

He was gone a second later, and kag taken, hi 
place at the flower-decked table. 
So he had not married! And he was ole a 

‘A tittle wave of tenderness waked in Anne’s hear 
at that thought; she had believed him merely gaian 
“and he had been genuine. 
She watched him at the table, kis face was thinner 
but his laugh was as gay. 
For love of ‘her he had given up all that meant hi 
usual life, the life to which he had been brought up. | 
=~- No woman could have failed to be touched by sud 
a Tona = 
“What a beast I am,” Anne told heveelé inconse 
quently, “what a beast, and how self-centred!” 
She could have. damned Courtney at that instant 
_ for now she saw love at last, as love can be, and hac 
but to take it, and could not, because memory pluckec 
her hand away. 
“Once you gave everything—you have nothing lef 
to give. Only a great love dare take a great love.’ 
And all that she had had once to give had been of s 
little worth! It had not held-her lover, at. the enc 
it had merely angered him. ia 
She felt so dispossessed, so lonely i in her heart. es 
She waited on her tables mechanically, the even. 
ing wore on, it was nearly eleven ocon then she 
would be free. \ 
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ce. A. final ‘customer was! 
7 ace left; she wondered. if he 


ged into the air, cool at length after, 
f the day, his voice said, “At last.” 
He was sitting on the stone balustrade, smoking. 
“Will you walk with me?” he asked sedately. 

«J will walk and talk with you,” Anne answered, 
jety restored to her miraculously for some reason. 
To her surprise, Cesare retorted in a flash. 
“And will you give me the keys of Heaven ° 
“Perhaps they are not mine to give,” Anne said 
y. “Why should you be so. sure they are in my. 
session?” : . 3 
“I can’t say why,” Cesare answered tranquilly. 
can only say that because you are yourself that has 
be; they are in your possession, and only you can 
‘them into mine. I think one could put some of 
easons into words like this: you have the bluest 
s and blackest hair, and loveliest line of nose I 
e seen, and you have a smile that makes my heart 
t! But those are only beginning reasons,-the real 
nes lie too deep for words. Except, perhaps, I can 
“I believe sometimes a man does meet the one 
oman, and in my case, I have done so, and she is 
1. Perhaps, qui sait, it is reincarnation.” = 
“No, don’t say that,” Anne interpolated. & 
“Why? ” : i 

She felt the hot colour flood her face, and yet she 
ke to Cesare without any reticence or difficulty. 
“Courtney Drew, Wie man who loved me and tired 
me, told me he and I had been reincarnated for one 
other, I think he said I had been an Egyptian 
rincess, and he a Grecian slave, my captive. I be- 
eved it; it seemed to me, this idea of reincarnation, 
wonderful, so perfect, so sure. I remember 
urtney used to say he had seen a certain look in 
y eyes @ thousand years ago, that it had rested 
ere when, from a city wall, I had gazed out over 
Mitudegs T a z 

She smiled. Satire was in her eyes and voice. 


oe 


by my captive; for pu Nike he imaginary 
is gone, and ‘ phut’ went the wonder t theres 
So much for reincarnation!” = = 
Cesare said nothing, and his silence prov 
-she said perversely: x s 
“Why do. you not ask me, you, with y 
of love, why I ever cared for such a worthless pe 
“It would not make see ony Poppee e tel 
Cesare said gently. — 
_. They were walking swiltly now, and had 
houses behind them, the long sea front was 
left, the sea itself close honar them. 
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T others from loving them?” Aue ran on vel 
“it ought to; it would be fairer! But it does 
-~ Even when you see the worthlessness it does 
= when cheap, revolting, wounding ‘things | are 
= m it doesn’ t stop your love. You try ee | 


9? 


Pega! Oh! ! hen i remember — 
= “Dor t remember,” Cesare said, sala 
- whisper; “forget. Surely if you could love we 
ness, you could forget it. Do you never es 
you still remember how I hurt you?” È 
= He stopped suddenly and forced her to mee: 
him. 
=- “Do you?” he repeated. _ : i 
“No, not now. You swept it all away- 
morning.” | : ce 
| “Anne,” he said very steadily, ‘what do you 
~.- about me now?” 
Ra q want you to be happy,” she said K ES 
audibly, “and it is such a waste of all your L- f 
ia generosity for you to love me.” : 
“A waste!” Cesare echoed. He laughed. = 
waste! Why, loving you like this is my chance, 
don’t you see, of making good? Love means that, I 
suppose, making goo in life, someone else’s , 
$ = «that’s all.” = 
a. He caught her hosts with sudden fierceness 
; own. 
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“Give me that chance,” he said passionately. 


w is-mine already, because I love you so. And — 
| belong here, in this country which is your own; — 
‘calls to you. Do you think I can ever forget the 
lest thing about you? I cannot; of course, 
not. I remember that morning in the flower para-. 
e, and you with the tears in your eyes. Oh, fool, 
1 that I was not. to know then how I loved you, 
| claim you then before I hurt you! a ERED i 
He stopped speaking suddenly, and all the silence 
emed to plead for him. His passion seemed to 
“throb in the ceaseless echo of the waves, in the soft 
caress of the scented wind. 
E He said in a whisper : | 
| “he moon has laid a golden ladder: on the sea. 
e would walk together there if you loved me. back, 
Beautiful! And when we reached the gateway of the 
ilver stars which leads to dreamland, we could kiss 
lovers never kissed before—if you loved me, Anne. 
ere is a land made just for you and me where no 
‘row could come in, nor tears, nor disappointment, 
r regret—if you loved me, Sweetness. ” 
He went very close to her. 
“Will you hold out against me for-ever? Does 
one of my love, not one kiss of it, touch your heart? 
[ want you, I want you—will you make me wait for 
er whilst the stars grow old and cold, and love lies 
or weariness?” £ 
` He said above his breath: 
“I know you have the keys of Heaven. Unlock 
door, unlock the door.” 
Out of all the men who had loved her he alone had 
ven up; his only had been the gift of renunciation. 
Anne saw his face dimly. Youth called divinely 
to youth, flame lit an answering flame at last. 
“Kisses are the keys,” Cesare said boyishly, his 
es on hers, his voice breaking. 
“Find them, then; find them, then; take them,” 
nne said shakenly. 7 
He put his arms round her, and at his touch Anne 
embled and thrilled. 
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gain I plead give it me. More of you than you 
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more parsianat, and at las n 

lips.. ee 
Suddenly he knelt” before her, h 

the golden oS ree | 
a it. a ae 


kiss her with ite gentle at firs 


~ again = nee ` RA 
e aii ‘The place that v was 5 made fori it” 
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